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respondence, as well as from the parts‘in. continu-* 
ation of the’ memoir which are now for the first 
time communicated to the world. But the con- 
valsed state of things during the American revolu- 
tion, the lively concern which he bad in that me- 
morable event, and his multiplied public engage- 
ments after contributing to the establishment of the 
independence of his country, prevented him from 
indulging his own inclinations and complying with 
the earnest desire of his numerous friends. 


Upon the editor, therefore, has devolved the task 
of filling up the chasms in the best manner that he 
could from the letters and other papers of his re- 
vered relative; and where these documents 
failed in giving adequate information, by supplying 
the deficiencies from Sruser’s ConTInvATION OF 
TRE Lire or Dr. Franxxin, and other sources 
upon the fidelity of which any dependence could 
be placed for the accuracy of what they imparted. 
In executing this part of his trust, the editor i& sen- 
sible how much reason he has to solicit the indul- 
gence of the reader; but though fully conscious 
that no talent short of Dr, Frangxin’s own could 
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render his private and public history equally in- 
structive and entertaining with what he drew up 
himself; yet he may justly claim the merit of hav- 
ing scrupulously adhered to the verity of what 
he has related, and of endeavoring to keep as 
closely as possible in that track of simplicity 
which was the distinguished characteristic of this 
truly moral and political philosopher. 
W. T. F. 
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THE LIFE 
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PART I. 


To Wituias Frangin, Eso. 
Governor or New-Jensey, NorTa AMERICA. 
Twyford, at the Bishop of St. Asaph's,' 1771. 
Dear Son, 


T nave ever had a pleasure in obtaining any Pte 
anecdotes of my ancestors. You may remember 
the inquiries I made among the remains of my 
relations, when you were with me in England, and 
the journey I undertook for that purpose. Ima- 
gining it may be equally agreeable to you to learn 


* Dr. Shipley. 
VOL. I. 
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the circumstances of my life, many of which you 
are unacquainted with, and expecting the enjoy- 
ment of, a few weeks’ uninterrupted leisure, I sit 
down to write them. Besides, there are some 
other inducements that excite me to this under- 
taking. From the poverty and obscurity in which 
1 was born, and in which I passed my earliest 
years, I have raised myself to a state of affluence 
and some degree of celebrity in the world. As 
constant good fortune has accompanied me even 
to an advanced period of life, my posterity will 
perhaps be desirous of learning the means, which 
1 employed, and which, thanks to Providence, so 
well succeeded with me. They may alxo deem 
them fit to be imitated, should any of them find 
themselves in similar circumstances. This good 
fortune, when I reflect on it, which is frequently 
the case, has induced me sometimes to say, that if 
it were left to my choice, I should have no objec- 
tion to go over the same life from its beginning to 
the end: requesting only the advantage authors 
have of correcting in a second edition the faults 
of the first. So would I also wish to change some 
incidents of it, for others more favorable. Not- 
withstanding, if this condition was denied, I should 
still accept the offer of re-commencing the same 
life., But as this repetition is not to be expected, 
that which resembles most ‘living one’s life over 
again, seems to be to recall all the circumstances 
of it; and, to render this remembrance more 
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durable, to record them in writing. In thus em- 
ploying myself I shall yield to the inclination so 
natural to old men, of talking of themselves, and 
their own actions; and I shall indulge it without 
being tiresome to those, who, from respect to my 
age, might conceive themselves obliged to listen to 
me, since they will be always free to read me or not. 
And lastly (I may as well confess it, as the denial 
of it would be believed by nobody) I shal! perhaps 
not a little gratify my own vanity. Indeed, 1 
never heard or saw the introductory words, 
* Without vanity I may say,” &c. but some vain 
thing immediately followed. Most people dislike 
vanity in others, whatever share they have of it 
themselves; but I give it fair quarter wherever I 
meet with it, being persuaded that it is often pro- 
ductive of good to the possessor, and to others 
who are within his sphere of action: and therefore 
in many cases it would not be altogether absurd if 
a man were to thank God for his vanity among the 
other comforts of life. 

And now I speak of thanking God, I desire 
with all humility to acknowledge that I attribute 
the meptioned happiness of my past life to his 
divine providence, which led me to the means I 
used, and gave the success. My belief of this 
induces me to hope, though I must not presume, 
that the same goodness will still be exercised 
towarda me in continuing that happiness, or 
enabling me to bear a fatal reverse,—which I may. 
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experience as others have done; the complexion 
of my future fortune being known to him only, in 
whose power it is to bless us, even in our afflic- 
tions. 

Some notes, one of my uncles (who had the 
same curiosity in collecting family anecdotes) once 
put into my hands, furnished me with several par- 
ticulars relative to our ancestors. From these 
notes I Jearnt that they lived in the same village, 
Ecton in Northamptonshire, on a freehold of about 
thirty acres, for at least three hundred years, and 
how much longer could not be ascertained." 





* Perhaps from the time, when the name of FRANKLIN, 
which before was the name of an order of people, was assumed 
by them for a surtame, when others took survames ail over the 
kingdom. 

As a proof that FRANKLIN was anciently the common name 
of an order or rauk in England, see Judge Fortescne, De lau- 
dibus Legum Anglia, written about the year 1412, in which is 
the following passage, to show that good juries might easily be 
formed in any part of England. 

“Regio etiam illa, ita respersa refertaque est possessoribus 
terrerwe et agrorum, quod in ea, villula tam parva reperiri non 
poterit, ia qua non est miles, armiger, vel pater-familias, qualis 
ibidem Franklin vulgariter nuncupatur, magnis ditatus posses- 
sionibus, mec won libere tenentes et alii velecti plurimi, suis 
patrimoniis sufficientes ad faciendum juratam, in forma pre- 
poten.” 

“Moreover, the same country is so filled and replenished with 
landed menne, that therein so small a Thorpe cannot be found 
wherein dweleth not a knight, an esquire, or such a householder, 
as is there commonly called 3 Franklin, enriched with great 
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This small estate would not have sufficed for 
their maintenance without the business of a smith, 
which had continued in the family down to my 
uncle's time, the eldest son being always brought 
ap to that employment: a custom which he and 
my father followed with regard to their eldest sons. 
When I searched the registers at Ecton, I found an 
account of their marriages and burials from the yeer 
1555 only, as the registers kept did not commence 
previous thereto. I however learnt from it, that I 
was the youngest son of the youngest son for five 
generations back. My grandfather Thomas who 
was born in 1598 lived at Ecton, till he was too 
old to continue his business, when he retired to 


possessions ; and also other freeholders and many yeomen able 
for their livelihoods to make a jury in form aforementioned.”— 
(Old Translation. ) 

Chaucer too calis his Country Gentleman, a Franklin, and 
after descnbing his good housekeeping, thus characterises 
bin :— 

“This worthy Franklin bore a purse of silk, 
Fix'd to his girdle, white as morning milk. 
Knight of the Shire, first Justice at th’ Assize, 
» To help the poor, the doubtful to advise. 
Inall employments, generous, juat, he proved ; 
Renown’d for courtesy, by all beloved.” 
(Again) 

——— “A spacious Court they see, 

Both plain and pleasant to be walke@ in, 

Where them does meet a FRanmnrn fair and free.” 

5 Sponacr’s Fairy. Queen. 
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Banbury in Oxfordshire, to the house of his son 
John, with whom my father served an apprentice- 
ship. ‘There my uncle died and lies buried. We 
saw his grave-stone in 1758. His eldest son 
Thomas lived in the house at Ecton, and left it 
with the land to bis only daughter, who with her 
husband, one Fisher of Wellingborough, sold it to 
Mr. Isted, now lord of the manor there, My 
grandfather fad four sons, who grew up; viz. 
Thomas, Jolin, Benjamin, and Josiah. Being at 
a distance from my papers, 1 will give you what 
account J can of them from memory: and if my 
papers are not lost in my absence, you will find 
among them many more particulars. 

Thomas, my eldest uncle, was bred a smith 
under his father, but being ingenious and encou- 
raged in learning (as all his brothers were) by an 
Esquire Palmer, then the principal inhabitant of 
dhat parish, he qualified himself for the bar, and 
became a considerable man in the county; was 
chief mover of all public-spirited enterprizes for the 
county or town of Northampton, as well as of his 
own yillage, of which many instances were related 
of him: and he was much taken notice of, and 
patronized by Lord Halifax. He died in 1702, 
the 6th of January; four years to a day before I 
was born. The recital which some elderly persons 
made to us of his character, 1 remember, struck 
you ax sumething exfraordinary, from its similarity 
with what you knew of me. “Had he died,” said 
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you, “four years later, on the same day, one 
might have supposed a transmigration.” Jelm, my 
next uncle, was bred a dyer, I believe of wool. 
Benjamin was bred a silk dyer, serving an appren- 
ticeship in London. He was an ingenious man. 
I remember, when I was a boy, he came to my 
father's in Boston, and resided in the house with 
us for several years. There was always a parti- 
cular affection between my father and him, md 
I was his godson. He lived to a great age. He 
left bebind him two quarto volumes of manuscript, 
of his own poetry, consisting of fugitive pieces 
addressed to his friends. He had invented a 
short-hand of his own, which he taught me, but 
not having practived it, I have now forgotten it. 
He was very pious, and an assiduous attendant at 
the sermons of the best preachers, which he re- 
duced to writing according to his method, and 
had thus collected several volumes of them. He 
was also a good deal of @ politician; too much 
so, perhaps, for his station. There fell lately into 
my hands in London, a collection he had made 
of all the principal political pamphlets relating to 
public affairs, from the year 1641 to 1717; many 
of the volumes are wanting, as appears hy their 
numbering, but there still remain eight volumes in 
folio, and twenty in quarto and in octavo. A 
dealer in old books had met with ther, and knowing 
me by name, having bought books of him, he brought 
them to me. It would appear that my uncle must 
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have left them here, when he went to America, 
which was about fifty years ago. I found several 
of his notes in the margins. His grandson, Sameel 
Franklin, is still living in Boston. 

Our humble family early embraced the reformed 
religion. Our forefathers continued Protestants 
through the reign of Mary, when they were some- 
times in danger of persecution, on account of their 
zeal against Popery. They had an English Bible, 
and to conceal it, and place it in safety, it was 
fastened open with tapes under and within the 
cover of a joint stool. When my great grand- 
father wished to read it to his family, he placed 
the joint stool on his knees, and then turned over 
the leaves under the tapes. One of the children 
stood at the door to give notice if he saw the 
apparitor coming, who was an officer of the spi- 
ritual court. In that case the stool was turned 
down again upon its feet, when the Bible re- 
mained concealed under it as before. ‘This anec- 
dote I had from uncle Benjamin. The family 
eontinued ali of the church of England, till about 
the end of Charles the Second’s reign, when some 
of the ministers that had been outed for their 
non-conformity, holding conventicles in North- 
amptonshire, my uncle Benjamin and my father 
Josiah adhered to them, and so continued all 
their lives. The rest of the family remained with 
the episcopal churgh. 

My father married young, and carried his twife 
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with three children to New-England about 1682. 
The conventicles being at that time forbidden by 
law, and frequently disturbed in the meetings, 
some considerable men of his acquaintances, deter- 
mined to go to that country, and he was prevailed 
with to accompany them thither, where they ex- 
pected to enjoy the exercise of their religion with 
freedom. By the same wife my father had four 
children more born there, and by a second, ten 
others; in all seventeen: of which I remember to 
have seen thirteen sitting together at his table; 
who all grew up to years of maturity and were 
married. I was the youngest son, and the young- 
est of all the children except two daughters. I 
was born in Boston, in New England” My 
mother, the second wife of my father, was Abiah 
Folgier, daughter of Peter Folgier, one of the 
first settlers of New England ; of whom honorable 
mention is made by Cotton Mather in his eccle- 
siastical history of that country, entitled Magnalia 
Christi Americana, as “a godly and learned En- 
glishman,” if I remember the words rightly. I 
was informed he wrote several small occasional 
works, but only one of them was printed, which I 
remember to have seen several years since. It 
was written in 1675. It was in familiar verse, 
according to the taste of the times and people; 
and addressed to the government there. It asserts 





* January 17, 1706. 
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the liberty of conscience, in behalf of the Ana- 
baptists, the Quakers, and other sectaries, that had 
been persecuted. He attributes to this persecution, 
the Indian wars, and other calamities that had 
befallen the country: regarding them as so many 
judgments of God to punish so heinous an offence, 
and exhorting the repeal of those laws, so con- 
trary to charity. This piece appeared to me as 
written with maaly freedom, and a pleasing sim- 
plicity. The six last lines I remember, but have 
forgotten the preceding ones of the stanza; the 
purport of them was, that his censures proceeded 
from good-will, and therefore he would be known 
to be the author. 


Because to be a libeller” (said he) 
T hate it with my heart, 

From Sherburne Town* where now | dwell, 
My name | do put bere: 

Without offence your real friend 
It is Peter Folgies.” 


My elder brothers were all put apprentices to 
different trades. I was put to the grammar-school 
at eight years of age; my father intending to de- 
vote me, as the tythe of his sons, to the service of 
the church. My early readiness in learning to 
read (which must have been very early, as I do not 
remember when I could not read) and the opinion 
of all his friends, that I should certainly make a 





* In the island of Nantucket. 
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good scholar, encouraged him in this purpose of 
his. My uncle Benjamin too approved of it, and 
proposed to give me his short-hand volumes of ser 
mons, to set up with, if I would learn his short- 
hand. I continued however at the grammar- 
school, rather less than a year, though in that time 
Thad risen gradually from the middle of the class 
of that year to be at the head of the same class, 
and was removed into the next class, whence I 
was to be placed in the third at the end of the 
year. But my father, burdened with a numerous 
family, was unable without inconvenience to sup- 
port the expense of a college education : consider- 
ing, moreover, as he said to one of his friends in 
my presence, the little encouragement that line of 
life afforded to those educated for it; he gave up 
his first intentions, took me from the graramar- 
school, and sent me to a school for writing and 
arithmetic, kept by a then famous man, Mr. George 
Brownwell. He wasaskilful master, and success- 
ful in his profession, employing the mildest and 
most encouraging methods. Under him I learnt 
to write a good hand, pretty soon; but I failed 
entirely in arithmetic. At ten years old I] was 
taken to help my father in his business, which was 
that of a tallow-chandler, and soap-boiler: a busi- 
ness to which he was not bred, but had assumed 
an his arrival at New-England, because he found 
that his dyeing trade, being in little request, would 
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not maintain his family. Accordingly, I was em- 
ployed in cutting wick for the candles, filling the 
moulds for cast candles, attending the shop, going 
of errands, &c. 

I disliked the trade, and had a strong inclination 
to go to sea: but my father declared against it, 
But residing near the water, I was much in it and 
on it. I learnt to swim well, and to manage 
boats; and when embarked with other boys, I was 
commonly allowed to govern, especially in any 
case of difficulty; and upon other occasions I was 
generally the leader among the boys, and some- 
times led them into scrapes, of which I will men- 
tion one instance, as it shews an early projecting 
public spirit, though not then justly conducted. 
‘There was a salt marsh, which bounded part of the 
mill-pond, on the edge of which, at high water, we 
used to stand to fish for minnows. By much 
trampling we had made it a mere quagmire. My 
proposal was to build a wharf there for us to stand 
upon, and I shewed my comrades a large heap of 
stones, which were intended for a new house near 
the marsh, and which would very well suit our 
purpose. Accordingly in the evening, when the 
workmen were gone home, I assembled a number 
of my play-fellows, and we worked diligently like 
so many emmets, sometimes two or three to a 
stone, till we brought them all to make our litie 
wharf. The next morning, the workmen were sur- 
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Prized at missing the stones which had formed onr 
wharf. Enquiry was made after the authors of 
this transfer, we were discovered, complained of, 
and corrected by our fathers; and though I de- 
monstrated the utility of our work, mine convinced 
me that that which was not honest, could not be 
truly useful. 

I suppose you may like to know what kind of a 
man my father was. He had an excellent consti- 
tution, was of a middle stature, well set and very 
strong. He could draw prettily, was skilled a 
little in music. His voice was sonorous and agree- 
able, so that when he played on his violin, and 
sung withal, as he was accustomed to do after the 
business of the day was over, it was extremely 
agreeable to hear. He had some knowledge of 
mechanics, and on occasion was very handy with 
other tradesmen’s tools. But his great excellence 
was his sound understanding and his solid judg- 
ment, in prudential matters, both in private and 
public affairs. It is true he was never employed in 
the latter, the numerous family he had to educate, 
and the straitness of his cireumstances, keeping 
him close to his trade; but I remember well his 
being frequently visited by leading men, who con- 
sulted him for his opinion in public affairs, and 
those of the church he belonged to; and who 
showed great respect for his judgment and advice. 
He was also much consulted by private persons 
about their affairs, when any difficulty occurred, 
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and frequently chosen an arbitrator between con- 
tending parties. At his table he liked to have, as 
often as he could, some sensible friend or neighbour 
to converse with, and always took care to start 
some ingenious or useful topic for discourse which 
might tend to improve the minds of his children. 
By this means he turned our attention to what was 
good, just, and prudent, in the conduct of life; 
and little or no notice was ever taken of what re- 
lated to the victuals on the table; whether it was 
well or ill dressed, in or out of season, of good or 
bad flavor, preferable or inferior to this or that 
other thing of the kind: so that I was brought up 
in such a perfect inattention to those matters, as to 
be quite indifferent what kind of food was set 
before me. Indeed I am so unobservant of it, that 
to this day I can scarce tell a few hours after 
dinner of what dishes it consisted. This has been 
% great convenience to me in travelling, where my 
companions have been sometimes very unhappy 
for want of a suitable gratification of their more 
delicate, because better instructed, tastes and ap- 
petites. 3 

My mother had likewise an excellent constitu- 
tion: she suckled all her ten children. I never 
knew either my father or mother to have any sick- 
ness, but that of which they died: He at 89, and 
she at 85 years of age. They fie buried together 
at Boston, where I some years since placed a mar- 
ble over their grave with this inscription : 


a 
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JOSIAH FRANKLIN | 
and 
ABLAH his wife, 
Lie here interred. 
They lived lovingly together in wedlock, 
Fifty-five years ; 

And withant sn estate, or any gainful employment, 
By constant labor, and honest industry, 
(With God’s blessing) 
Maintained a large family comfortably ; 
And brought up thirteen children and seven grand-cluldren, 
Reputably. 

From this instance, reader, 

Be encouraged to diligence in thy calling 
And distrust not Providence. 

He was a pious and pradent man, 
She a discreet and virtuous woman. 
Their youngest son, 

In fihal 1egard to their memory, 
Places this stone. 

J. F. born 1635, died 1744. tas 89. 
A. F. born 1667, died 1752. Etas 85. 


By my rambling digressions, I perceive myself 
to be grown old. I used to write more methodi- 
cally. But one does not dress for private com- 
pany, as for a public ball. Perhaps ‘tis only negli- 
gence. 

To return: I continued thus employed i my 
father's business for two years, that is, till I was 
twelve years old; and my brother John, who was 
bred to that business, having left my father, married 
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and set up for himself at Rhode Island: there was 
every appeamities that I-wes destined to supply his 
Place, and become a tallow-chandler. But my 
dislike to the trade continuing, my father had ap- 
prehensions that if he did not put me to one more 
agreeable, I should break loose and go to sea, as 
my brother Josiah had done, to his great vexation. 
Tn consequence, he took me to walk with him and 
see joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers, &c, at 
their work, that he might observe my inclination, 
and endeavour to fix it on some trade or profession 
that would keep me on land. It has ever since 
been a pleasure to me to see good workmen handle 
their tools. And it has been often usefal to me, to 
have learnt so much by it, as to be able to do some 
trifling jobs in the house when a workman was not 
at hand, and to construct little machines for my 
experiments at the moment when the intention of 
making these was warm in my mind, My father 
determined at last for the cutler’s trade, and placed 
me for some days on tria) with Samuel, son to my 
uncle Benjamin, who was bred to that trade in 
London, and had just established himself in Bos- 
ton. But the sum he exacted as a fee for my 
apprenticeship displeased my father, and I was 
taken home again. 

Frem my infancy I was passionately fead of 
reading, and all the money that came ihto my 
hands-wes laid out in the purchasing ofbooks. I- 
was very fond of voyages. My first-acquisition’*- 
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was Bunyan’s works in separate little volumes. T 
afterwards sold them to enable me to buy R. Bar- 
son's Historical Collections, they were smail chap- 
men's books, and cheap. Forty volumes in all. 
My father’s little library consisted chiefly of books 
in polemic divinity, most of which I read. I have 
often regretted that at a time when I had such a 
thirst for knowledge, more proper books had not 
fallen in my way, since it was resolved I should 
not be bred to divinity: there was among them 
Plutarch’s lives, which I read abundantly, and 1 
still think that time spent to great advantage. 
There was also a book of Defoe’s called “ An 
Essay on Projects,” and another of Dr. Matber's 
called “An Essay to do Good,” which perhaps 
gave me a turn of thinking, that had an influence 
on some of the principal future events of my life. 
This bookish inclination at length determined 
my father to make me a printer, though he had al- 
ready one son (James) of that profession. In 1717 
ay brother James returned from England with a 
press and letters, to set up his business in Boston. 
T liked it pinch better than that of my father, but 
still had an hankering for the sea. To prevent the 
apprehended effect of such an inclination, my 
father was impatient to have me bound to My 
brother. I stood out some time, but at last was 
persuaded, and signed the indenture, when I was 
yet but twelve years old. I was to serve an 
apprenticeship ‘till I was twenty-one years of agr,‘ 


you. 1. B 
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only T was to be allowed joumeyman’s wages 
dering the last year. In a little time I made a 
great progress in the business, and became a use- 
ful hand to my brother. 1 now had access to 
better hooks, An acquaintance with the appren- 
tices of booksellers, enabled me sometimes to 
borrow a sinall one, which I was careful to return 
soon and clean. Often I sat up in my chamber, 
reading the greatest part of the night, when the 
book was borrowed in the evening and to be re- 
turned in the morning, test it should be found 
missing. After some time a merchant, an inge 
nious sensible man, Mr. Matthew Adams, who 
had a pretty collection of hooks, frequented our 
printing office, took notice of me, and invited me 
to see his library, and very kindly proposed to lend 
me such books, as [ chose to read. I now took a 
strong inclination for poetry, and wrote some little 
pieces. My brother, supposing it might turn to 
account, encouraged me, and induced me to com- 
pose two occasional ballads. One was called 
“ The Light House Tragedy,” and contained an 
account of the shipwreck of Captain Worthilake 
with his two daughters: the other was a sailor's 
song, on the taking of the famous Teach (or Black- 
beard,) the pirate. They were wretched staff, in 
strect ballad style; and when they were printed, 
my brother sent me about the town to sell ther. 
‘The first sold prodigiously, the event being recent, 
and having made a great noise. This succees 
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flattered my vanity: but my father discouraged 
me by criticising my performances, and telling me 
verse-makers were generally beggars. Thus I ea- 
caped being a puet, and probably a very bad one: 
but as prose writing has been of great use to me in 
the course of my life, and was a principal means of 
my advancement, I shail tell you how in such a 
situation I acquired what little ability I may be 
supposed to have in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the town, 
John Collins by name, with whom I was intimately 
acquainted. We sometimes disputed, and very 
fond we were of argument, and very desirous of 
confuting one another: which disputatious turn, 
by the way, is apt to become a very bad habit, 
making people often extremely disagreeable in 
company, by the contradiction that is necessary to 
bring it into practice ; and thence, besides souring 
and spoiling the conversation, it is productive of 
disgusts and perhaps enmities with those who may 
have occasion for friendship. I had caught this by 
reading my father’s books of dispute on Religion. 
Persons of good sense, I have since observed, sel- 
dom fall into it, except lawyers, university men, 
and generally men of all sorts who have been bred 
at Edinburgh. A question was once, some how or 
other, started between Collins and me, on the pro- 
priety of educating the female sex in learning, and 
their abilities for study. He was of opinion that it 
asas:improper, and that they were naturally unequal 
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to it. I took the contrary side, perhaps 2: little for 
dispute sake. He was naturally more eloquent, 
having a greater plenty of words, and sometimes, 
as I thought, I was vanquished more by his fluency 
than by the strength of his reasons. As we parted 
without settling the point, and were not to see one 
another again for some time, I sat down to put my 
arguments in writing, which I copied fair and sent 
tohim. He answered, and I replied. Three or 
four letters on a side had passed, when my father 
happened to find my papers and read them. With- 
out entering into the subject in dispute, he took 
occasion to talk to me about my manner of writing ; 
Observed that though I had the advantage of my 
antagonist in correct spelling and pointing (which 
he attributed to the printing house), I fell far short 
in clegance of expression, in method and in per- 
spicuity, of which he convinced me by several 
instances. I saw the justice of his remarks, and 
thence grew more attentive to my manner of writ- 
ing, and determined to endeavour to improve my 
atylo, 

About this time, I met with an odd volume of 
the Spectator. I had never before seen any of 
them. I bought it, read it over and over, and was 
much delighted with it. I thought the writing ex- 
cellent, and wished if possible to imitate it. With 
that view, I took some of the papers, and making 
sbort hints of the sentiments in each sentence, laid 
them by a few days, and then without looking 4t 
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the book, izied to complete the popere again, by 
expressing cach hinted sentiment at length amt as 
fully as it had been expressed before, in any suite- 
ble words that should occur tome. Then I com- 
pared my Spectator with the original, discovered 
some of my faults, and corrected them. But J 
found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness 
in recollecting and using them, which I thought I 
should have acquired before that time, if I had gone 
on making verses ; since the continual search for 
words of the same import, but of different length 
to suit the measure, or of different sound for the 
rhyme, would have laid me under a constant neces- 
sity of searching for variety, and also have tended 
to fix that variety in my mind, and make me may 
ter of it. Therefore I took some of the tales, in the 
Spectator, and turned them into verse: and after 
a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, 
turned them back again. I also sometimes jum- 
bled my collection of hints into confusion, and 
after some weeks, endeavoured to reduce them into 
the best order before I began to form the full sen- 
tences and complete the subject. This was to 
teach me method in the arrangementof the thoughts, 
By comparing my work with the original I disco- 
vered many faults, and corrected them; but I 
soypetimes had the pleasure to fartcy that in certam 
particulars of small consequence, 1 had been fortu- 
nate enough to improve the method or thelanguage, 
and. this; eucoureged me to think, that W might 
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in time come to bea tolerable English writer; of 
which I was extremely ambitious. The time 1 
allotted for writing exercises, and for reading, was 
at night, or before work began in the morning, or 
on Sundays, when I contrived to be in the printing 
house, avoiding as much as I could the constant 
attendance at public worship, which my father used 
to exact from me when I was under his care ; and 
which I still continued to consider a duty, though 
I could not afford time to practise it. 

When about sixteen years of age I happened to 
meet with a book, written by one Tryon, recont- 
mending a vegetable diet. I determined to go into 
it. My brother, being yet unmarried, did not keep 
house, but boarded himself and his apprentices in 
another family. My refusing to eat flesh occasion- 
ed an inconvenience, and J wax frequently chid for 
my singularity. I made myself acquainted with 
Tryon’s manner of preparing some of his dishes, 
such as boiling potatoes or rice, making hasty pud- 
ding and a few others, and then proposed to my 
brother, that if he would give me weekly half the 
money he paid for my board, I would board my- 
self. He instantly agreed to it, and I presently 
found that I could save half what he paid me. 
This was an additional fund for buying of books: 
but I had another advantage in it. My brother 
and the rest going from the printing house to their 
vagals, I remained there alone, and dispatching 
presently my light repast (which was often no more 
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than a biscuit, or a slice of bread, an handful of 
raisins, or a tart from the pastry cook’s, and 4 glass 
of water,) had the rest of the time, ‘till their return, 
for study ; in which I made the greater progress 
from that greater clearness of head, and quicker 
apprehension, which generally attend temperance 
in eating and drinking. Now it was that being on 
some occasion made ashamed of iny ignorance in 
figures, which I had twice failed learning when at 
school, I took Cocker’s book on Arithmetic, and 
went through the whole by myself with the greatest 
ease. J also read Seller's and Stwny's book on 
Navigation, which made me acquainted with the 
tittle geometry it contains, but I never proceeded 
far in that science. 1 read about this time “ Locke 
on Human Understanding,” and “ The Art of Think- 
ing,” by Messrs. du Port Roya). 

While I was intent on improving my language, 
I met with an English grammar (I think it was 
Greenwood’s) having at the end of it two litle 
sketches, on the Arts of Rhetoric and Logic, the 
latter finishing with a dispute in the Socratic me- 
thod. And soon after ¥ procured “ Xenophon's 
Memorable Things of Socrates,” wherein there are 
many examples of the same method. I was charmed 
with it, adopted it, dropt my abrupt contradiction, 
and positive argumentation, and put on the humble 
enquirer. And being then from reading Shaftes- 
bury and Collins made a doubter, as I already was 
in many points of our religious doctrines, “I found 
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this method the safest for myself and very ember- 
ageing to those against whom I used it; therefore 
I took delight in it, practised it continually, and 
grew very artful and expert in drawing people, 
even of superior knowledge, into concessions, the 
congequences of which they did not foresee, en- 
tangling them in difficulties, out of which they 
could not extricate themselves, and so obtaining 
victories, that neither myself nor my cause always 
deserved. I continued this method some few 
years, but gradually left it, retaining only the habit 
of expressing myself in terms of modest diffidence, 
never using, when J advance any thing that may 
possibly be disputed, the words certainly,— undoubt- 
edly, or any others that give the air of positiveness 
to an opinion ; but rather say, J conceive, or appre- 
hend a thing to he so and xo; It appears to me, or 
I should not think it so or so, for such and such reasons ; 
or, J imagine it to be so; or, It is so if [am not 
mistaken. This habit, believe, has been of great 
advantage to me, when I have had occasion to 
inculeate my opinions, and persuade men into 
measures that J have been from time to time en- 
gaged in promoting. And as the chief ends of 
conversation are to inform, or to be informed ; to 
please, or to persuade ; 1 wish well-meaning and gen- 
sible men would not lessen their power of doing 
good by a positive assuming manner, that seldom 
fails to disgust, tends to create opposition, and to 
defeat most of those purposes for which speech was 
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given to.us. In fact, if you wish to instruct others, 
@ positive dogmatical manner in advending yoor 
sentiments, may occasion opposition, and prevent 
a candid attention. If you desire instruction atfd 
improvement from others, you should not at the 
same time express yourself fixed in your present 
opinions: modest and sensible men, who do not 
love disputation, will leave you undisturbed in the 
possession of your errors. In adopting such a 
manner you can seldom expect to please your 
hearers, or obtain the concurrence you desire. 
Pope judiciously observes, 

“ Men must be taught, as if you taught them not, 

And thmgs unknown propos’d as things forgot.” 

He also recommends it to us, 

To speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence.” 

And he might have joined with this line, that 
which he bas coupled with another, I think, less 
properly, 

“ For want of modesty is want ot sense.” 

If you ask why less properly, I must repeat the 
lines, 

« Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of modesty is want of sense.” 

Now, is not the want of sense (where a, man is $0 
unfortunate as to want it) some apology for his want 
of modesty? and would not the lines stand more 
justly thus? 

”  Ymmodest words admit but this defesce, 
‘That want of modesty is want of sense.” 
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This, however, 1 should submit to better judg- 
nents. 

My brother had in 1720 or 21 begun to print a 
newspaper. It was the second that appeared in 
America, and was called the New England Cou- 
rant. The only one before it was the Boston News 
Letter. 1 remember his being dissuaded by some 
of his friends from the undertaking, as not likely 
to succeed, one newspaper being in their judgment 
enough for America, At this time, 1771, there are 
not less than five and twenty. He went on, how- 
ever, with the wndertaking; I was employed to 
carry the papers to the customers, after having 
worked in composing the types, and printing off 
the shects. He had some ingenious men among his 
friends, who amused themselves by writing little 
pieces for this paper, which gained it credit, and 
Made it more iu demand, and these gentlemen 
often visited us. Hearing their conversations, and 
their accounts of the approbation their papers were 
received with, I was excited to try my hand 
among them. But being stilt a boy, and suspect- 
ing that my brother would object to printing any 
thing of mine in his paper, if he knew it to be mine, 
I contrived to disguise my hand, and writing an 
anonymous paper, I put it at night under the door 
of the printing-house. It was found in the morn- 
ing, and communicated to his writing friends when 
they called in as usual. They read it, commented 
on it in my hearing, and I had the exquisite plea- 
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sure of finding it met with their approbation, and. 
that in their different guesses at the author, none 
were named but inen of some character among us, 
for learning and ingenuity. 1 suppose, that I was 
rather lucky in my judges, and that they were not 
really so very good as I then helieved them to be. 
Encouraged however by this attempt, I wrote and 
yent in the same way to the press several other 
pieces, that were equally approved, and I kept my 
secret till all my fund of sense for such perform- 
ances was exhausted, and then discovered it, when. 
T began to he considered a little more by my bro- 
ther’s acquaintance. However that did not quite 
please him, as he thought it tended to make me 
too vain. This might be one occasion of the dif- 
ferences we began to have about this time. Though 
a brother, he considered himself as my master, 
and me as his apprentice, and accordingly ex- 
pected the same services from me as he would 
from another, while I thought he degraded me too 
much in some he required of me, who from a 
brother expected more indulgence. Our disputes 
were often brought before our father, and 1 fancy I 
was either generally in the right, or else a better 
pleader, because the judgment was generally in 
my favor. But my brother was passionate, and 
had often beaten me, which I took extremely 
amiss: and, thinking my apprenticeship very te- 
dious, I was continually wishing for some opportu- 
nity of shortening it, which at length offered in & 
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Manner unexpected. Perhaps this harsh and ty- 
rannical treatment of me, might be a means of 
impressing me with the aversion to arbitrary power, 
that bas stuck to me through my whole life. One 
of the pieces in our newspaper on some political 

int, which I have now forgotten, gave offence to 
the assembly. He was taken up, censured, and 
imprisoned for a month by the speaker's warrant, 
I suppose because he would not discover the author. 
T too was taken up and examined before the coun- 
cil; but, though I did not give them any satisfac- 
tion, they contented themselves with admonishing 
me, and dismissed me, considering me perhaps as 
an apprentice, who was bound to keep his master’s 
secrets. During my brother's confinement, which 
Tresented a good deal, notwithstanding our private 
differences, I had the management of the paper; 
and I made bold to give our rulers some rubs in it, 
which my brother took very kindly, while others 
began to consider me in an unfavorable light, as a 
youth that had a turn for libelling and satire. My 
brother's discharge was accompanied with an order 
(and a very odd one) that “James Franklin should 
no longer print the newspaper, called The New 
England Courant.” On a consultation held in 
our printing-office amongst his friends, what he 
should do in this conjuncture, it was proposed e 
elude the order, by changing the name of the 
paper. But my brother seeing inconveniences in 
this, came to 2 conclusion, as a better way, to let 
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the paper in future be printed in the name of Ben- 
jamin Franklin: and in order to avoid the censure 
of the assembly, that might fall on him, as ati! 
printing it by his apprentice, he contrived and con- 
sented that my old indenture should be retumed 
to me with a discharge on the back of it, to shew 
in case of necessity ; and in order to secure to him 
the benefit of my service, I should sign new inden- 
tures for the remainder of my time, which were to 
be kept private. A very flimsy scheme it was: 
however it was immediately executed, and the 
paper was printed accordingly, under my name, 
for several months. At length, a fresh difference 
arising between my brother and me, I took 
upon me to assert my freedom; presuming that 
be would not venture to produce the new inden- 
tures, It was not fair in me to take this advan- 
tage, and this I therefore reckon one of the first 
errata of my life: but the unfairness of it weighed 
little with me, when under the impressions of re- 
aentment for the blows his passion too often urged 
him to bestow upon me. Though he was other 
wise not an ill-natured man: perhaps I was too 
saucy‘and provoking. 

When he found I would leave him, he took care 
to prevent my getting employment in any other 
printing-house of the town, by going round and 
speaking to every master, who accordingly tefuseck 
to give me work. Ithen thought of, going to New 
York, as the nearest place where there was a print- 
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er. And I was rather inclined to leave Boston, 
when J reflected that 1 had already made myself a 
litle obnoxious to the governing party, and from 
the arbitrary proceedings of the assembly in my 
brother's case it was likely I might, if I staid, 
noon bring myself into scrapes; and further, that 
my indiscreet disputations about religion, began to 
make me pointed at with horror by good people, 
ax an infidel or atheist. I concluded, therefore, to 
remove to New York; but my father now siding 
with my brother, 1 was sensible that if { attempted 
to go openly, means would be used to prevent me. 
My friend Collins, therefore, undertook to manage 
my flight. He agreed with the captain of a New- 
York sloop to take me, under pretence of my being 
a young man of his acquaintance, that had had an 
intrigue with a girl of bud character, whose parents 
would compel me to marry her, and that I could 
neither appear or come away publicly. I sold my 
books to raise @ little money, was taken on board 
the sloop privately, bad a fair wind, and in three 
days found myself at New York, near 300 miles 
from my home, at the age of 17, without the least 
recommendation, or knowledge of any person in 
the place, and very little money in my pocket. 

‘The inclination I had had for the sea was by this 
time done away, or I might now have gratified it. 
But having another profession, and conceiving my- 
self a pretty good workman, I offered my services 
to a printer of the place, old Mr. W. Bradford (who 
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had been the first printer in Pennsylvania, but had 
removed thence, in consequence of a quarrel with 
the governor, Geo. Keith.) He could give ma no 
employment, having little to do, and hands enough 
already ; but he said, “ my son at Philadelphia 
has lately lost his principal hand, Aquilu Rose, by 
death: if you go thither, I believe he may employ 
you.” Pluladelphia was 100 miles further; I set 
out however in a boat for Amboy, leaving my chest 
and things to follow me round by sea. In cross- 
ing the bay, we met with a squall that tore our rot- 
ten sails to pieces, prevented our getting into the 
Kill, and drove us upon Long-Istand. In our 
way, a drunken Dutchman, who was a passenger 
too, fell overboard; when he was sinking, I reached 
through the water to his shock pate, and drew 
him up, so that we got him in again. His ducking 
sobered him a little, and he went to sleep, taking 
first out of his pocket a book, which he desired J 
would dry for him. It proved to be my old favor- 
ite author, Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, in Dutch, 
finely printed on good paper, copper cuts, a dress 
better than I had ever seen it wear in its own lan- 
M@§uagee I have since found that it has been trans- 
lated into most of the languages of Europe, and 
suppose it has been more generally read than any 
other book, except perhaps the Bible. Honest 
John, was the first that I know of, who mixed nar- 
ration and dialogue; a method of writing very 
engaging to the reader, who in the most interesting 
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parts finds himeslf, as it were, admitted into the 
company and present at the conversation. Defoe 
has imitated him successfully in his Rebinson Cru- 
soe, in his Moll Flanders, and other pieces; and 
Richardson has done the same in his Pamela, &c. 

On approaching the island, we found it was 
in a place where there could be no landing, there 
being a great surge on the stony beach. So we 
dropped anchor, and swung gut our cable towards 
the shore. Some people came down to the shore, 
and hallooed to us, as we did to them, but the 
wind was so high, and the surge so loud that we 
could not understand each other. There were 
some small boats near the shore, and we made 
signs, and called to them to fetch us; but they either 
did not comprehend us, or it was impracticable, 
so they went off. Night approaching, we had no 
remedy but to have patience till the wind abated, 
and in the meantime the boatman and myself con- 
cluded to sleep if we could; and so we crowded 
into the hatches, where we joined the Dutchman, 
who was still wet, and the spray breaking over the 
head of our boat, leaked through to us, so that we 
were soon almost as wet as he. In this mannd® 
we lay ali night with very little rest: but the wind 
abating the next day, we made a shift to reach 
Amboy before night; having been thirty hours on 
the water, without victuals, or any drink bet « 
bottle of filthy ram; the water we sailed on be- 
ing salt, 
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In the evening I found myself very fereristi; and 
went to bed: but having read somewhere that edid 
water drank plentifully was good for a fever, 1 
followed the prescription; and sweat plentifally 
Most of the night: my fever left me, and in the 
morning, cressing the ferry, I proceeded on my 
journey on foot, having fifty miles to Burlington, 
where I was told I should find boats that would 
carry me the rest of the way to Philadelphia. 

It raimed very hard all the day, I was thoroughly 
soaked, and by noon a good deal tired; so I stopt 
at a poor inn, where J stayed all night; beginning 
now to wish I had never left home. 1 made so 
miserable a figure too, that I found by the questions 
asked me, I was suspected to be some rmnaway 
indentured servant, and in danger of being iaken 
up on that suspicion. However, I proceeded next 
day, and got in the evening to an inn, within eight 
or ten miles of Burlington, kept by one Dr. Brown. 
He entered into conversation with me while I took 
some refreshment, and findmg I had read a little, 
became very obliging and friendly. Our acquaint- 
ance continued all the rest of his life. He had 
been, I imagine, an ambulatory Quack Doctor, for 
there was no 4own in England, or any country in 
Enurope, of which he could not give a very parti- 
cular aecoust. He had some letters, and was 
ingeniows, but he was an infidel, and wickedly 
undertgok some years after to turn the Bite into 
doggrel verse; as Cotten had formerly done Witt 
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Virgil. By this means he set many facts m a ridi- 
culous light, and might have done mischief with 
weak minds, if his work had been published ; but 
it never was. At his house I lay that night, and 
artivdd the next morning at Burlington; but had 
the mortification to find that the regular boats were 
gone a little before, and no other expected to go 
before Tuesday, this being Saturday. Wherefore 
T returned to an old woman in the town of whom 
I had bought some gingerbread to eat on the water, 
and asked her advice: she proposed to lodge me, 
till a passage by some other boat occurred. I 
accepted her offer, being much fatigued by travel- 
ling on foot. Understanding J was a printer, she 
would have had me remain in that town and follow 
my business ; being ignorant what stock was neces- 
sary to begin with. She was very hospitable, gave 
me a dinner of ox-cheek with great good-will, 
accepting only of a pot of ale in return; and I 
thought myself fixed ‘till Tuesday should come. 
However, walking in the evening by the side of the 
river, a boat came by, which I found was going 
towards Philadelphia with several people in her. 
‘They took me in, and as there was no wind, we 
rowed all the way ; and about midnight, not having 
yet seen the city, some of the company were con- 
fident we must have passed it; and would row no 
further ; the others knew not where we were, so we 
put towards the shore, vot into a creek, landed tear 
anfold fence, with the rails of which we madew 
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fire, the night being cold, in October, and there we 
remained ‘till day-lighi. ‘Then one of the com- 
pany knew the place to be Cooper's Creek, a little 
above Philadelphia, which we saw as soon as we 
got out of the Creek, and arrived there about cight 
or nine o'clock on the Sunday morning, and landed 
at Market-street wharf. ‘ 

T have been the more particular in this descrip- 
tion of my journey, and shall be so of my first entry 
into that city, that you may in your mind compare 
such unlikely beginnings, with the figuee I have 
since made there. 1 was in my working dress, 
my best clothes coming round by sea. 1 was dirty 
from my being so long in the boat: my pockets 
were stuffed out with shirts and stockings, and I 
knew no one nor where to look for lodging. 
Fatigued with walking, rowing, and the want of 
sleep, I was very hungry; aud my whwle stock of 
cash consisted in a single dollar, and about a shil- 
ling in copper coin, which | gave to the boatmen 
for my passage. At first they refused it, on account 
of my having rowed, but I insisted on their taking 
it. Man is sometimes more generous when he has 
little money, than when he has plenty ; perhaps to 
prevent his being thought to have but little. I 
walked towards the top of the street, gazing about 
“till near Market Street, where I met a boy with 
bread. I had often made a meal of dry bread, 
and: enquiring where he had bought it, 1 went 
immediately to the baker's he directed me to. I 
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axked for biscuits, meaning such as we bed at 
Boston : that sort, it seems, was not made in Phila- 
deélphia. I then asked for a three-penny loaf, and 
was told they had none. Not knowing the different 
peices, nor the names of the different sorts of bread, 
I told him to give me three-penny worth of any 
sort. He gave me accordingly three great puffy 
rolls. I was surprized at the quantity, but took it, 
and having no room in my pockets, walked off with 
a roll under each arm, and eating the other. Thus 
I went up Market Street as far as Fourth Street, 
passing by the door of Mr. Read, my future wife’s 
father; when she, standing at the door, saw me, and 
thought I made, as I certainly did, a most awkward 
ridiculous appearance. Then I turned and went 
down Chesnut Street and part of Walnut Street, 
eating my roll all the way, and coming round 
found myself again at Market Street Wharf, near 
the boat 1] came in, to which J went for a draught 
* of the river water; and being filled with one of my 
rolls, gave the other two to a woman and her child 
that came down the river in the boat with ué, and 
were waiting to go farther. Thus refreshed I 
walked again up the street, which by this time had 
many clean dressed people in it, who were all walk- 
ing the same way: I joined them and thereby was 
led into the great meeting-house of the Quakers 
near the market. I sat down among them, and 
after looking round a while, and hearing nothing 
said, being very drowsy through inbor and want 
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of rest the preceding night, 1 fell fast asleep and 
continued ao till the meeting broke up, when some 
one was kind enough to rouse me. ‘This therefore 
was the firet house I was in, or slept in, in Phila- 
delphia. . 

I then walked down towards the river, and look- 
ing in the faces of every one, I met a young Quaker 
man whose countenance pleased me, and accost- 
ing him requested he would tell me where a stranger 
could get a lodging. We were then near the sign 
of the Three Mariners. “ Here,” said he, “isa 
house where they receive strangers, but it is not a 
reputable one; if thee wilt walk with me, I'll shew 
thee a better one;” and he conducted me to the 
Crooked Billet in Water street. There I got a 
dinner; and while I was eating, several questions 
were asked me; as from my youth and appearance 
I was suspected of being a runaway. After dinner 
my host having shewn me to a bed, I lay myself 
on it, without undressing, and slept til) six in the 
evening, when I was called to supper. J went to 
bed again very early, and slept very soundly ‘till 
next morning. Then I dressed myself as neat as 
I could, and went to Andrew Bradford the printer's. 
T feund in the shop the old man his father, whom 
I had seen at New York, and who, travelling on 
horseback, had got to Philadelphia before me. 
He introduced me to his son, who received me 
civilly, gave me a breakfast, but told me he did not 
at preagnt want a hand, heing lately supplied with 
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one: but there was another printer in town lately 
set up, one Keimer, who perhaps might employ 
me: if not, I should be welcome to lodge at his 
house, and he would give me a little work to do 
now and then ‘till fuller business should offer. 

The old gentleman said he would go with me to 
the now printer; and whe we found him, “ Neigh- 
bour,” said Bradford, “ 1 have brought to see you, 
@ young man of your business; perhaps you may 
want such a one.” He asked me a few questions, 
put a composing-stick in my hand to see how I 
worked, and then said he would employ me soon, 
though he had just then nothing for me to do. 
And taking old Bradford, whom he had never seen 
before, to be one of the town's people that had a 
good-will for him, entered into a conversation on 
his present undertaking and prospects; while 
Bradford, (not discovering that he was the other 
printer's father,) on Keimer's saying he expected 
soon to get the greatest part of the business into 
his own hands, drew him on by artful questions, 
and starting little doubts, to explain all his views, 
what influence he relied on, and in what manner 
he intended to proceed. 1, who stood by and heard 
all, saw immediately that one was a crafty old 
sophister, and the other a true novice. Bradford 
left me with Keimer, who was greatly surprized 
when I told him who the old man was. 

The printing-house, I found, consisted of an old 
damaged press and a small worn-out fount of 
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English types which he was using himself, compos- 
ing an Elegy on Aquila Rose, before mentioned ; 
an ingenious young man, of excellent charaeter, 
much respected in the town, secretary to the assem- 
bly, and a pretty poet. Keimer made verses too, 
but very indifferently. He could not be said to 
write them, for his method was to compose them 
in the types directly out of his head; there being 
no copy, but one pair of cases, and the Elegy pro- 
bably requiring all the letter, no one could help 
him. I endeavoured to put his press (which he 
had not yet used and of which he understood no- 
thing) into order to be worked with ; and promising 
to come and print off his Elegy as soon as he 
should have got it ready, 1 returned to Bradford's, 
who gave me a little job 1o do for the present, and 
there I lodged and dieted. A few days after 
Keimer sent for me to print off the Elegy. And 
now he had got another pair of cases, and a 
pamphlet to reprint, on which he set me to work. 
These two printers { found poorly qualified for 
their business. Bradford had not been bred to it, 
and was very illiterate ; and Keimer, though some- 
thing of a scholar, was a mere compositor, knowing 
nothing of press-work. He had been one of the 
French prophets, and could act their enthusiastic 
agitations. At this time he did not profess any 
particular religion, but something of all on occa- 
sion; was very ignorant of the world, and had, as 
J afterwards found, a good deal of the knave in 
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his composition. He did not like my lodging at 
Bradford’s while I worked with him. Hehada 
house indeed, but without furniture, so he could 
not lodge me: but he got me a lodging at Mr. 
Read’s, before mentioned, who was the owner of 
his house: and my chest of clothes being come by 
this time, I made rather a more respectable appear- 
ance in the eyes of Miss Read, than I had done 
when she first happened to see me eating my roll 
in the street. 

I began now to have some acquaintance among 
the young people of the town that were lovers of 
reading, with whom I spent my evenings very 
pleasantly; and gained money by my industry 
and frugality. I lived very contented, and forgot 
Boston as much as I could, and did not wish it 
should be known where I resided, except to my 
friend Collins, who was in the secret, and kept it 
faithfully. At length, however, an incident hap- 
pened, that occasioned my return home much 
sooner than I had intended. I had a brother-in- 
law, Robert Holmes, Master of a sloop that traded 
between Boston and Delaware. He being at New- 
Castle, forty miles below Philadelphia, and hearing 
of me, wrote me a letter mentioning the grief of 
my relations and friends in Boston at my abrupt 
departure, assuring me of their good-will to me, 
and that every thing would be accommodated to 
my mind if I would return; to which he intreated 
me earnestly. J wrote an answer to his letter, 
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thanked him for his advice, but stated my reasons 
for quitting Boston so fully and in such a light, as 
to convince him that I was not so much in the 
wrong as he had apprehended. 

Sir William Keith, Governor of the province, 
was then at New-Castle, and Captain Holmes, 
happening to be in company with him when my 
letter came to hand, spoke to him of me, and 
shewed him the letter. The Governor read it, and 
seemed surprized when he was told my age. He 
said J appeared a young man of promising parts, 
and therefore should be encouraged: the printers 
at Philadelphia were wretched ones; and if 1 would 
set up there, he made no doubt I should succeed; 
for his part he would procure me the public busi- 
ness and do me every other service in his power. 
This my brother-in-law Holmes afterwards told 
me in Boston: but I knew as yet nothing of it; 
when one day Keimer and I being at work together 
wear the window, we saw the Governor and another 
gentleman, (who proved to be Colonel French of 
New-Castle in the province of Delaware) finely 
dressed, come directly across the street to our 
house, and heard them at the door. Keimer ran 
down immediately, thinking it a visit to him: but 
the Governor inquired for me, came up, and with 
‘a condescension and politeness I had been quite 
unused to, made me many compliments, desired to 
4e acquainted with me, blamed me kindly for not 
ing made myself known to him, when I first 
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came to the place, and would have me away with 
him to the tavern, where he was going with Colonel 
French to taste, as he said, some excellent madeira. 
J was not a little yurprized, and Keimer stared with 
astonishment, I went however with the Governor 
and. Colonel French to a tavern the corner of Third 
street, and over the madeira he proposed my setting 
up my business. He stated the probabilities of my 
sacccss, and both he and Colonel French assured 
me I should have their interest and infiuence to 
obtain for me the public business of both govern- 
ments. And as J expressed doubts that my father 
would. assist me in it, Sir William said he would 
give me a letter to him in which he would set forth 
the advantages, and he did not doubt, he should 
determine him to comply. So it was concluded I 
should return to Boston by the first vessel, with the 
Governor's letter to my father. In the mean time 
it was to be kept a secret, and I went on working 
with Keimer as usual. The Governor sent for me 
now and then to dine with him, which I considered 
a great honor; more particularly as he conversed 
with me in a most affable, familiar and friendly 
manner. 

About the end of April 1724, a little vessel of- 
fered for Boston. I took leave of Keimer, as going 
to see my friends. The Governor gave me an am- 
ple letter, saying many flattering things of me to 
my father, and strongly recommending the project 
of my setting up at Philadelphia, as a thing that 
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would make my fortune. We struck on a shoal in 
going down the bay, and sprung a leak; we had a 
blustering time at sea, and were obliged to pump 
almost continually, at which I took my turn. We 
arrived safe however at Boston in about a fortnight. 
I had been absent seven months, and my friends 
had heard nothing of me; for my brother Holmes 
was not yet returned, and had not written about 
me. My unexpected appearance surprized the fa- 
mily; all were however very glad to sce me, and 
made me welcome, except my brother: I went to 
see him at his printing-house. I was better dressed 
than ever while in his service, having a genteel new 
suit from head to foot, a watch, and my pockets 
lined with near five pounds sterling in silver. He 
received me not very frankly, looked me all over, 
and turned to his work again. The journeymen 
were inquisitive where I had been, what sort of a 
country it was, and how I liked it? I praised it 
much, and the happy life I led in it, expressing 
strongly my intention of returning to it; and one 
of them asking what kind of money we had there, 
T produced an handful of silver, and spread it be- 
fore them, which was a kind of raree show they 
had not been used to, paper being the money of 
Boston. Then I took an opportunity of letting 
them see my watch; and lastly (my brother still 
grum and sullen) gave them a dollar to drink and 
took my leave. This visit of mine offended him ex- 
tremely. For when my mother sometime after 
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spoke to him of a reconciliation, and of her wish to 
see us on good terms together, and that we might 
live for the future as brothers; he said I had in- 
sulted him in such a manner before his people, 
that he could never forget or forgive it. In this, 
however, he was mistaken. 

My father received the Governor's letter with 
some surprize ; but said little of it to me for some 
time. Captain Holmes returning, he shewed it to 
him, and asked him if he knew Sir William Keith, 
and what kind of man he was; adding that he must 
be of small discretion, to think of setting a youth 
up in business, who wanted three years to arrive at 
man’s estate. Holmes said what he could in favor 
of the project, but my father was decidedly against 
it, and at last gave a flat denial. He wrote a civil 
letter to Sir William, thanking him for the patron- 
age he had so kindly offered me, and declining to 
assist me as yet in setting up, I being in his opinion 
too young to be trusted with the management of an 
undertaking so important, and for which the pre- 
paration required a considerable expenditure. 

My old companion Collins, who was a clerk in 
the Post Office, pleased with the account I gave 
him of my new country, determined to go thither 
also: and while I waited for my father’s determi- 
nation, he set out before me by land to Rhode- 
island, leaving his books, which were a pretty col- 
lection in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, to 
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come with mine and me to New York; where he 
proposed to wait for me. 

My father, though he did not approve Sir Wil- 
liam’s proposition, was yet pleased that I had been 
able to obtain so advantageous a character froma a 
person of such note where I had resided ; and that 
Thad been so industrious and careful as to equip 
myself so handsomely in so short a time; therefore 
seeing no prospect of an accommodation between 
my brother and me, he gave his consent to my re- 
twning again to Philadelphia, advised me to be- 
have respectfully to the people there, endeavour to 
obtain the general esteem, and avoid lampooning 
and libelling, to which he thought I had too much 
inclination ; telling me that by steady industry and 
prudent parsimony, I might save enough by the 
time I was one and twenty, to set me up; and that 
if I came near the matter he would help me out 
with the rest, This was all I could obtain except 
some small gifts as tokens of his and my mother's 
love, when I embarked again for New York; now 
with their approbation and their blessing. The 
sloop putting in at New-Port, Rhode Island, I vi- 
sited my brother John, who had been married and 
settled there some years, He received me very af 
fectionately, for he always loved me. A friend of 
his, one Vernon, having some money due to him 
in Pennsylvania (about thirty-five pounds currency), 
desired I would recover it for him, and keep it ‘til! 
¥ had his directions what to employ it in. Ac- 
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cordingly he gave me an order to receive it. This 
business afterwards occasioned me 2 good deal of 
unteasiness. 

At New-Port we took in a number of passen- 
gers, amongst which were two young women tra- 
velling together, and a sensible matron-like Quaker 
lady, with her servants. I had shewn an obliging 
disposition to render her some little services, which 
probably impressed her with sentiments’ of good- 
will towards me: for when. she witnessed the daily 
growing familiarity between the young women and 
myself, which they appeared to encourage; she 
took me aside, and said, “ Young man, [ am con- 
cerned for thee, ax thou hast no friend with thee, 
ahd seems not to know much of the world, or of 
the snares youth is exposed to: depend upon it 
these are very bad women: I can see it by all their 
actions ; and if thee art not upon thy guard, they 
will draw thee into some danger: they are stran- 
gers to thee, and I advise thee, in a friendly concern 
for thy welfare, to have no acquaintance with them.” 
As I seemed at first not to think so ill of them as 
she did, she mentioned some things she had ob- 
served and heard that had escaped my notice, but 
now convinced me she was right. I thanked her 
for her kind advice, and promised to follow it. 
When we arrived at New York, they told me 
where they lived, and invited me to come amd see 
them, but I avoided it, and it was well I did. For 
the next day the captain missed a silver spoon and 
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some other things that had been taken out of his 
cabin, and knowing that these were a couple of 
strumpets, he got a warrant to search their lodg- 
ings, found the stolen goods and had the thieves 
punished. So though we had escaped a sunken 
tock which we scraped upon in the passage, I 
thought this escape of rather more importance to 
me. 

At New York I found my frienc Collins, who 
had arrived there some time before me. We had 
heen intimate from children, and had read the 
same books together: but he had the advantage of 
more time for reading and studying, and a wonder- 
ful genius for mathematical learning, in which he 
far outstript me. While I lived in Boston most of 
my hours of leisure for conversation were spent 
with him, and he continued a sober as well as ine 
dustrious lad ; was much respected for his learning 
by several of the clergy and other gentlemen, and 
seemed lo promise muking a good figure in life, 
But during my absence he had acquired a habit of 
drinking of brandy, and I found by his own ac- 
count, as well as that of others, that he had been 
drank every day since his arrival at New York, 
and behaved himself in a very extravagant man- 
ner. He had gamed too and lost his money, so 
that I was obliged to discharge his lodgings, and 
defray his expenses on the road, and at Philadel- 
phia; which proved a great burden to me. The 
then Governor of New York, Burnet, (son of 
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Bishop Burnet,) hearing from the captain that one 
of the passengers had a great many books on 
board, desired him to bring me to see him, I 
waited on him, and should have taken Collins with 
me had he been sober. The Governor received me 
with great civility, shewed me his library, which 
was a considerable one, and we had a good deal 
of conversation relative to books and authors. 
This was the second Governor who had done me 
the honor to take notice of me; and fora poor boy 
like me, was very pleasing. We proceeded to 
Philadelphia, I received in the way Vernon's mo- 
ney, without which we could hardly have finished 
our journey. Collins wished to be employed in 
some counting-house ; but whether they discovered 
his dram-drinking by his breath or by his beha- 
viour, though he had some recommendations, he 
met with no success in any application, and con- 
tinued lodging and boarding at the same house with 
me, and at my expense. Knowing I had that 
money of Vernon's, he was continually borrowing 
of me, still promising repayment, as soon as he 
should be in business. At length he had got so 
much of it, that I was distressed to think what T 
should do, in case of being called on to remit it. 
His drinking continued, about which we sometimes - 
quarrelled; for when a little intoxicated, he was 
very irritable. Once in a boat on the Delawete 
with some other young men, he refused to row in 
his turn: “I will be rowed home,” said hes “ we 
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will not row you,” said I: “you must,” said he, 
“or stay alt night on the water, just as you please.” 
The others said, “let us row, what signifies it?” 
But my mind being soured with his other conduct, 
T coptinued to refuse. So he swore he would make 
me row, or throw me over-board; and coming 
along stepping on the thwarts towards me, when 
he came up and struck at me, I clapt my head un- 
der his thighs, and rising, pitched him head fore- 
most into the river. I knew he was a good swim- 
mer and so was under little concern about him; 
but before he could get round to lay hold of the 
boat, we had with a few strokes pulled her out of 
his reach: and whenever he drew near the boat, 
we asked him if he would row, striking a few 
strokes to slide her away from him. He was ready 
to stifle with vexation, and obstinately would not 
promise to row. Finding him at last heginning to 
tire, we drew him into the bost, and brought him 
home dripping wet. We hardly exchanged a civil 
word after this adventure. At length a West-India 
Captain, who had a commission to procure a pre- 
ceptor for the sons of a gentleman at Barbadoes, 
met with him, and proposed to carry him thither 
to fillthat situation. He accepted and promised 
to remit"me what he owed me out of the first mo- 
ney he should receive: But I never heard of him 
after, The violation of my trust respecting Ver- 
Ron's money was one of the first great errata of my 
life; and this shewed that my father was not much 
VOL, f. D 
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out in his judgment, when he considered me as too 
young to manage business. But Sir William, on 
reading his letter, said he was too pradent, that 
there was a great difference in persons; and discre- 
tion did not always accompany years, nor was 
youth always without it. “But since he will not 
set you up, I will do it myself. Give me an inven- 
tory of the things necessary to be had from Eng- 
land, and I will send forthem. You shall repay 
me when you are able; I am resolved to have a 
good printer here, and I am sure you must suc- 
ceed.” This was spoken with such an appearance 
of cordiality, that I had not the least doubt of his 
meaning what he said. 1 had hitherto kept the 
proposition of my setting up a secret in Philadel- 
phia, and I still kept it. Had it been known that 
I depended on the Governor, probably some friend 
that knew him better, would have advised me not 
to rely on hira ; as I afterwards heard it as hisknown 
character to be liberal of promises which he never 
meant to keep. Yet unsolicited as he was by me, 
how could I think bis generous offers insincere? I 
believed him one of the best men in the world. 

I presented him an inventory of a little printing- 
house, ainounting by my computation to about one 
hundred ponnds sterling. He liked it, but asked 
me ifmy being on the spot in England to choose 
the types and see that every thing was good of the 
kind, might mot be of some advantage; “then,” 
said he, “ when there you may make acquaint- 
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ance, and establish correspondences in the book- 
selling and stationery line.” J agreed that thig 
might be advantageous. “Then,” said he, “ get 
yourself ready to go with Annis;” which was the 
annual ship, and the only one at that time usually 
passing between London and Philadelphia. But 
as it would be some months before Annis sailed, I 
continued working with Keimer, fretting extremely 
about the money Collins had got from me, and in 
great apprehensions of being called upon for it by 
Vernon; this however did not happen for some 
years after. 

I believe I have omitted mentioning that in my 
first voyage from Boston to Philadelphia, being be- 
calmed off Block Island, our crew employed them- 
selves in catching cod and hauled up a great num- 
ber. “Titl then { had stuck to my resolution to eat 
nothing that had had life; and on this occasion I 
considered, according to my master Tryon,. the 
taking every fish as a kind of unprovoked murder, 
since none of them had, nor could do us any in- 
jury that might justify this massacre. All this 
seemed very reasonable. But I had been formerly 
a great lover of fish, and when it came out of the 
frying-pan it smelt admirably well. 1 balanced 
some time between principle and inclination, ‘till 
recollecting that when the fish were opened I saw 
smaller fish taken out of their stomachs; then 
thought I, “if you eat one another, E don't see-why 
we may not eat you.” Soe ¥ dined upon cod very 
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heartily, and have since continued to eat as other 
people; returning only now and then occasionally 
to a vegetable diet. So convenient a thing it is to 
be a reasonable creature, since it enables one to find 
or make a reason for every thing one has a mind 
to do. 

Keimer and I lived on a pretty good familiar 
footing, and agreed tolerably well ; for he suspected 
nothing uf my‘setting up. He retained a great deal 
of his old enthusiasm and loved argumentation. We 
therefore had many dixputations. I used to work 
him so with my Socratic method, and had tre- 
panned him so often by questions apparently so 
distant from any point we had in hand, yet by de- 
grees leading to the point and bringing him into 
difficulties and contradictions ; that at last he grew 
ridicrtonsly cautious, and would hardly answer me 
the most common question, without asking first, 
“ what do you intend to infer from that ?” However, 
it gave him so high an opinion of my abilities in the 
confuting way, that he seriously proposed my being 
his colleague in a project he had of setting upa 
new sect. He was to preach the doctrines, and I 
was to confound all opponents. When he came 
to explain with me upon the doctrines, I found se- 
veral conundrums which I objected to, uniess I 
might have my way a little too, and introduce 
some of mine. Keimer wore his beard at full 
length, because somewhere in the Mosaic law it is 
said, “ Thou shalt not mar the corners of thy beard.” 
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He likewise kept the Seventh day, Sabbath; and 
these two points were essential with him, I dis- 
liked both; but agreed to them on condition of his 
adopting the doctrine of not using animal food. T 
doubt, said he, my constitution will not bear it. T 
assured him it would, and that he would be the 
better for it. He was usually a great eater, and T 
wished to give myself some diversion in half starv- 
ing him. He consented to try the practice if I 
would keep him company: I did so, and we held 
it for three months. Our provisions were pur- 
chased, cooked, and brought to us regularly by a 
woman in the neighbourhood, who had from me a 
list of forty dishes, which xhe prepared for us at 
different times, in which there entered neither fish, 
flesh, or fowl. This whim suited me the better at 
this time from the cheapness of it, not costing us 
above eighteen pence sterling each per week. T 
have since kept several lents most strictly, leaving 
the common diet for that, and that for the com- 
mon, abruptly, without the least inconvenience. 
So that I think there is litle in the advice of mak- 
ing those changes by easy gradations. I went on 
pleasantly, but poor Keimer suffered grievously, 
grew tired of the project, longed for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, and ordered a roast pig. He invited 
Mme and two women friends to dine with him; but 
it being brought too soon upon table, he could not 
resist the temptation, and ate the whole before we 
came. 
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” [had made some courtship during this time to 
Miss Read: E bad a great respect and affection for 
her, and had some reasons to believe she had the 
same for me: but as I was about to take a long 
Voyage, and we were both very young, (only a little 
above eighteen,) it was thought most prudent by 
her mother, to prevent our going too far at present: 
as a marriage if it was to take place would be more 
convenient after my retin, when F should be, as I 
hoped, set np in my business. Perhaps too she 
thought my expectations not so well founded as I 
imagined them to be. 

My chief acquaintances at this time were Charles 
Oshorne, Joseph Watson, and James Ralph; all 
lovers of reading. The two first were clerks to an 
eminent scrivener or conveyancer in the town, 
(Charles Brogden,) the other was a clerk to a 
merchant, Watson was a pious, sensible young 
man, of great integrity: The othera rather more 
lax in their principles of religion; particularly 
Ralph, who as well as Collins had been unsettled 
by me; for which they both made me suffer. Os- 
borne was sensible, candid, frank; sincere and 
affectionate to his friends; but in literary matters 
too fond of criticism. Ralph was ingenious, gen- 
teel in his manners, and extremely eloquent; I 
think I never knew a prettier talker. Both were 
great admirer of poetry, and began to try their 
hands in little pieces. Many pleasant walks we 
have had together on sundays in the woods on the 
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banks of the Schuylkill, where we read to one 
another, and conferred on what we had read. 
Ralph was inclined to give himself up entirely to 
poetry, not doubting but he might make great pro- 
ficiency in it, and even make his fortune by it. He 
pretended that the greatest poets must, when they 
first began to write, have committed as many faults 
as he did. Osborne endeavored to dissuade him, 
assured him he had no genius for poetry, and ad- 
vised him to think of nothing beyond the business 
he was bred to: “ that in the mercantile way, 
though he had no stock, he might by his diligence 
and punctuality recommend himself to employ- 
ment as a factor, and in time acquire wherewith to 
trade on his own account.” J approved for my part 
the amusing oneself with poetry now and then, so 
far as to improve one’s language, but no further. 
On this it was proposed that we should each of us 
at our next meeting produce a piece of our own 
composing, in order to improve by our mutual ob- 
servations, criticisms and corrections. As language 
and expression was what we had in view, we ex- 
cluded all considerations of invention, by agreeing 
that the task should he a version of the eighteenth 
psalm, “which describes the descent of a deity. 
When the time of our meeting drew nigh, Ralph 
called on me first, and let me know his piece was 
ready: F told him I had been busy, and having 
little inclination had done nothing. He then 
shewed me his piece for my opinion, and J much 
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approved it, as it appeared to me to have great 
merit. “ Now,” said he, “ Osborne never will 


allow the least merit in any thing of mine, but 
makes a thousand criticisms out of mere envy: He 
is not so jealous of you: I wish therefore you would 
take this piece and produce it as yours; I will pre- 
tend not to have had time, and so produce no- 
thing: we shall then hear what he wil) say to it.” 
It was agreed, and FE immediately transcribed it 
ihat it might appear in my own hand. We met; 
Watson's performance was read: there were some 
beauties in it, but many defects. Osborne’s was 
was read; it was much better: Ralph did it jus- 
tice; remarked some faults, but applauded the 
beauties. Ie himself had nothing to produce. I 
was backward, scemed desirous of being excused, 
had not had sufficient time to correct, &c. but no 
excuse could be admitted; produce I must. It 
was read and repeated: Watson and Osborne gave 
up-the contest; and joined in applandingit. Ralph 
only made some criticisms and proposed some 
amendments ; but IT defended my text. Osborne 
was severe against Ralph, and told me he was no 
better able to criticise than compose verses. As 
these two were returning home, Osborne eapressed. 
himself still more strongly in favor of what he 
thought my production; having before refrained, 
as he said, lest I should think he meant to flatter 
me. ‘ But who would have imagined,” said he, 
“that Franklin was capable of such a perform- 
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ance; such painting, such force, such fire! He 
has even improved on the original. In common 
conversation he seems to have no choice of words, 
he hesitates and bhinders; and yet, good God, 
how he writes!” When we next met, Ralph dis- 
covered the trick we had played, and Osborne was 
laughed at. This transaction fixed Ralph in hig 
resolution of becoming a poet. 1 did all 1 could 
to dissuade him from it, but he continued scrib- 
bling verses %till Pope cared him.’ He became 
however a pretty good prose writer, More of him 
hereafter. Bat as I may not have occasion to 
mention the other two, } shall just remark here, 
that Watson died in my arms a few years after, 
much lamented, being the best of our set. Os- 
borne went tu the Went Indies, where he became an 
eminent lawyer and made money, but died young. 
He and FT bad made a serious agreement, that 
the one who happened first to die, should if possi- 
ble make a friendly visit to the other, and acquaint 
him how he found things in that separate state, 
But he never fulfilled his promise. 

The Governor seeming to like my company hed 





+ * Stleuce ye Wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes Night hideous :—answer him ye Owls !" 
(Pope's Dunriad.) 
He published in London a poem called NigHT. He also wrote 
a History of England, and geveral political pamphlets; and died 
in 1762.—( Biog. Dict.) 
See mention of Mr. Ralph in Bubb Dodington’s Diary, 
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me frequently at his house, and his setting me up 
was always mentioned as a fixed thing. I was to 
take with me letters recommendatory to a number 
of his friends, besides the letter of credit to furnish 
me with the necessary money for purchasing the 
press, types, paper, &c. For these letters I was 
appointed to call at different times, when they were 
to be ready, but a future time was still named. 
‘Thus we went on ‘till the ship (whose departure 
too had been several times postponed) was on the 
point of sailing. ‘Then when I called to take my 
leave and receive the letters, his secretary, Dr. 
Baird, came out to me and said the Governor was 
extremely busy in writing, but would be down at 
New-Casile before the ship, and then the letters 
would be delivered to me. 

Ralph, thongh married, and having one child, 
had determined to accompany me in this voyage. 
Ve was thought he intended to establish a corre- 
spondence and obtain goods to sell on commission: 
but I found after, that having some cause of dis- 
content with his wife's relations, he proposed to 
leave her on their hands and never to return to 
America. Having taken leave of my friends, and 
exchanged promises with Miss Read, I quitted 
Philadelphia, in the ship, which anchored at New- 
Castle, The Governor was there; but when I went 
to his lodging, his secretary came to me from him 
with expressions of the greatest regret that he could 
not then see me, being engaged in business of the 
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utmost importance; but that he would send the 
letters to me on board, wishing me heartily a good 
voyage and a speedy return, &c. I returned on 
board a little puzzled, but still not doubting. 

Mr. Andrew Hamilton, a celebrated lawyer of 
Philadelphia, had taken his passage in the same 
ship for himself and son, with Mr. Denham, a 
Quaker merchant, and Messrs. Oniam and Russel, 
(masters of an Tron Work in Maryland,) who had 
engaged the great cabin; so that Ralph and I 
were forced to take up with a birth in the steerage, 
and none on board knowing us, were considered 
as ordinary persons. But Mr. Hamilton and his 
son (it was James, since Governor) returned from 
New-Castle to Philadelphia; the father being re- 
called by a great fee to plead for a seized ship. 
And just before we sailed, Colonel French coming 
on boaril, and shewing me great respect, I was 
more taken notice of; and with my friend Ralph 
invited by the other gentlemen to come into the 
cabin, there being now room. Accordingly we 
removed thither. 

Understanding that Colonel French had brought 
on board the Governor's dispatches, I asked the 
Captain for those letters that were to be under my 
care. He said all were put into the bag together ; 
and he could not then come at them: but before 
we landed in England I should have an oppor- 
tunity of picking them out, so I was satisfied for 
the present, and we proceeded on our voyage. We 
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had a sociable company in the cabin, and lived 
uncommonly well, having the addition of all Mr. 
Hamilton’s stores, who had laid in plentifully. In 
this passage Mr. Denham contracted a friendship 
for me, that continued dnring his life. The voyage 
was otherwise not a pleasant one, as we had a 
great deal of had weather. 

‘When we came into the Channel the Captain 
kept his word with me, and gave me an opportu- 
nity of examining the hag for the Governor's letters. 
I found some upon which my name was put, as 
under my care. I picked out six or seven that by 
the hand-writing I thought might be the promised 
letters, especially as one of them was addressed to 
Basket the King’s printer, and another to some 
stationer. We arrived in London the 24th Decem- 
ber, 1724. I waited upon the stationer, who came 
first in my way, delivering the letter as from Gover- 
nor Keith. 1 dont know such a person, said he: 
but opening the letter, O! this is from Riddlesden. 
T have lately found him to be a complete rascal, 
and I will have nothing to do with him, nor receive 
any letters from him. So putting the letter into 
my band he turned on his heel and left me to serve 
some customer. I was surprized to find these 
were not the Governor's letters: and after recollect- 
ing and comparing circumstances, I began to 
doubt his sincerity. I found my friend Denham 
and opened the whole affair to him. He let me 
into Keith’s character, told me there was not the 
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least probability that he had written any letters for 
me, that no one who knew him, had the smallest 
dependence on him; and he laughed at the idea 
of the Governor's giving me a letter of credit, hav- 
ing, as he gaid, no credit to give. On my express- 
ing some concern about what I should do: he 
advised me to endeavor getting some employ- 
Ment, in the way of my business. Among the 
printers here, said he, you will improve yourself, 
and when you return to America, you will set up 
to greater advantage. 

We both of us happened to know, as well as the 
stationer, that Riddlesden, the attorney, was a 
very knave. He had half ruined Miss Read’s 
father, by persuading him to be bound for him. By 
his letter it appeared there was a secret scheme on 
foot to the prejudice of Mr. Hamilton, (supposed 
to he then coming over with us) that Keith was 
concerned in it, with Riddlesden. Denham, who 
was a friend of Hamilton's, thought he ought to be 
acquainted with it; so when he arrived in Eng- 
Jand, which was soon after, partly from resentment 
and ill-will to Keith and Riddlesden, and partly 
from good-will to him; I waited on him, and gave 
him the letter. He thanked me cordially, the in-~ 
formation being of importance to him: and from 
that time he became my friend, greatly to my ad- 
vantage afterwards on many occasions. 

But what shall we think of a Govergor playing 
such pitiful tricks, and imposing so grossly on 2 
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poor ignorant boy! It was a habit he had acquired. 
He wished to please every body ; and having little 
to give, he gave expectations. He was otherwise 
an ingenious, sensible man, a pretty good writer, 
and a good Governor for the people; though not 
for his constituents the proprietaries, whose in- 
structions he sometimes disregarded. Several of 
our best laws were of his planning, and passed 
during his administration. 

Ralph and I were inseparable companions. We 
took lodgings together in Little Britain at 3s. 6d. 
per week ; as much as we could then afford. He 
found some relations, but they were poor, and un- 
able to assist him. He now let me know his in- 
tentions of remaining in London, and that he never 
meant to return to Philadelphia. He had brought 
no money with him; the whole he could muster 
having been expended in paying his passage. I 
had fifteen pistoles: so he borrowed occasionally 
of me to subsist, while he was looking out for busi- 
ness. He first endeavoured to get into the play- 
house, believing himself qualified for an actor; but 
Wilkes,’ to whom he applied, advised him candid- 
ly not to think of that employment, as it was im- 
possible he should succeed in it. Then he pro- 
posed to Roberts, a publisher in Pater~Noster- 
Row, to write for him a weekly paper like the 
Spectator, on certain conditions; which Roberts 


** A comedian of eminsuce. 
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did not approve. Thea he endeavored to get em- 
ployment as a hackney writer, to copy for the 
stationers and lawyers about the Temple; but 
could not find a vacancy. 

For myself, I immediately got into work at 
Palmer's, a famous printing-house in Bartholomew 
Close, where I continued near a year. I was 
pretty diligent, but I spent with Ralph a good deal 
of my earnings, at plays and public amusements : 
we had nearly consumed ail my pistoles, and now 
just rubbed on from hand to mouth. He seemed 
quite to have forgotten his wife and child; and I 
by degrees my engagements with Miss Read, to 
whom I never wrote more than one letter, and that 
was to let her know I was not likely soon to re- 
turn. This was another of the great errata of my 
life which I could wish to correct, if I were to live 
it over again. In fact, by our expences I was 
constantly kept unable to pay my passage. 

At Palmer’s I was employed in composing for 
the second edition of Wollaston’s Religion of Na- 
ture. Some of his reasonings not appearing to me 
well founded, I wrote a little metaphysical piece in 
which.I made remarks on them. It was intitled 
“ A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure 
and Pain.” 1 inscribed it to my friend Ralph; I 
printed a small number. It occasioned my being 
more considered by Mr. Palmer, as a young man 
of some ingenuity, though he seriously expostulated 
with me upon the principles of my pamphlet, which 
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to him appeared abominable. My printing thy 
pamphlet was another erratum. While I lodged 
in Little Britain, 1 made an acquaintance with one 
Wilcox, a bookseller, whose shop was next door. 
He had an immense collection of second-hand 
books. Circulating libraries were not then in use ; 
but we agreed that on certain reasonable terms, 
(which I have now forgotten,) 1 might take, read, 
and return any of his books: this I esteemed a 
great advantage, and I made as much use of it ax 
T could. 

My pamphlet by some means falling into the 
hands of one Lyons, a surgeon, author of a book 
intitled, “ The Infalibility of Human Judgment ;? 
it occasioned an acquaintance between us: he 
took great notice of me, called on me often to con- 
verse on those subjects, carried me to the Horns, a 
pale ale house in Lane, Cheapside, and in- 
troduced me to Doctor Mandeville, author of the 
Fable of the Bees, who had a club there, of which 
he was the soul ; being a most facetious, entertain- 
ing companion. Lyons too introduced me to 
Doctor Pemberton,‘ at Batson’s coffee-house, who 
promised to give me an opportunity, some time or 
other, of seeing Sir Isaac Newton, of which I was 
extremely desirous ; but this never happened. 

Thad brought over a few curiosities, among 











*FR.S. Author of « A View of Sir Isaac Newton's Philo- 
sophy,” and of a “ Treatise on Chemistry ;” died in 1771. 
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which the principal was a purse made of the 
asbestos, which purifies by fire. Sir Hans Sioane 
heard of it, came to see me, and invited me to his 
house in Bloomsbury Square, showed me all his 
curiosities, and persuaded me to add that to the 
number; for which he paid me handsomely. 

In our house lodged a young woman, a milliner, 
who, I think, had a shop in the cloisters: she had 
been genteelly bred, was sensible, lively, and of a 
most pleasing conversation. Ralph read plays to 
her in the evenings, they grew intimate, she took 
another lodging, and he followed her. They lived 
together some time ; but he being still out of busi- 
ness, and her mcome not sufficient to maintain 
them with her child, he took a resolution of going 
from London, to try for a country school, which 
he thonght himself well qualified to undertake, as 
he wrote an excellent hand, and was a master of 
arithmetic and accounts. This however he deemed. 
a business below him, and confident of fature better 
fortune, when he should be unwilling to have it 
known that he once was so meanly employed, he 
changed his name, and did me the honor to 
assume mine: for I soon after had a letter from . 
him, acquainting me that he was settled in a small 
village (in Berkshire, I think it was, where he 
taught reading and writing to ten or a dozen boys 
at 6d. each per week), recommending Mrs. T * ** 
to my care, and desiring me to write to him, di- 
recting for Mr, Franklin, schoolmaster, at such a 
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place. He continued to write to me frequently, 


xending me large specimens of an epic poem, 
which he was’ then composing, and desiring my 
remarks and corrections. These I gave him from 
time to time, but endeavored rather to discourage 
his proceeding. One of Young's satires was then 
just published : I copied and sent him a great part 
of it, which set in a strong light the folly of par- 
suing the Muses." All was in vain: sheets of the 


* «Db! abandon’d manners of our writing train 
May tempt nunkind to think religion vain ; 
But in their fate, their hubit, and their mien, 
That Gods there are, is evidently seen : 
Heav'n stands absolv’d by vengeauce on their pen, 
And marks the murderers of farac from men : 
‘Thro’ meagre jaws they draw their venal breath, 
As ghastly as their brothers in Macbeth : 
‘Their feet thro’ faithless leathcr meets the dirt, 
‘And oftener chang’d their principles than shirt : 
‘The transient vestments of these frugal men 
Hasten to paper for our mirth again: 
Too soon (O merry, melancholy fate !) 
They beg in rhyme, and warble thro’ a grate ; 
‘The man lampoon’d, forgets it at the sight ; 
The friend thro’ pity gives, the foe thro’ spight ; 
And tho’ full couscioos of his injur'd purse, 
Lintot relents, nor Curll can wish them worse.” 

— 

* An Author, ‘tis a venerable name ! 
How few deserve it and what numbers claim! 
‘Unbless'd with sense, above their peers refin’d, 
Who shall stand up, dictators to mankind 2 
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poem continued to come hy every post. In the 
mean time, Mrs. T ***, having on his account lost 
her friends and business, was often in distresses, 
and used to send for me, and borrow what money 
T could spare to help to alleviate them. I grew 
fond of her company, and being at that time under 
no religious restraint, and takmg advantage of my 





Nay, who dare shine, if not in virtue’s cause? 
That sole proprietor of just applause. 

“ Ye restless men! who pant for letter’d praise, 
With whom would you consult to gain the bays? 
With those great authors whose fam’d works you read % 
’Tis well; go, theu, consult the laurell’d shade, 
‘What answer will the laurell'd shade return 2 
Hear it and tremble ; he commands you burn 
The noblest works, his eavy’d genius writ, 

‘That boasts of naught more excellent than wit, 
If this be true, as “tis a truth most dread, 
‘Wo to the page which has not that to plead! 
Fontaine and Chaucer dying, wish’d unwrote 
The sprightliest efforts of their wanton thought: 
Siduey and Waller, brightest sons of fame, 
Condemn’d the charm of ages to the flame.” 
— 
«Thus ends your courted fame—does lucte thee, 
‘The sacred thirst of gold, betray your pen? 
In prose ‘tis blameable, in verse ’tis worse, 
Provokes the Muse, extorts Apollo’s curse ; 
His secred influence never should be sold; 
*Tis arrant simony to sing for gold ; 
*Tis immortality should fire your mind : 
Scorn 2 less paymaster than ali mankind,” 
Youne, Vol. II. Epist. H. p. 70. 
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importance to her, I attempted to take some liber- 
tics with her, (another erratum) which she repulsed, 
with a proper degree of resentment. She wrote to 
Ralph and acquainted him with my conduct; this 
occasioned a breach between as; and when he 
returned to London, he let me know he considered 
all the obligations he had been under to me as an- 
nulled: from which I concluded I was never to 
expect his repaying the money I had lent him, or 
that I had advanced for him. This however was 
of little consequence. as he was totally unable; 
and by the loss of his friendship, I found myself 
relieved from a heavy burden. I now began to 
dunk of gettin a little hefore-hand, and expecdng 
better Seer I left Palricr’s to work at 
Wate? (mear Lincoln's Inn Ficlds) a stilt greater 
printing-house. Here I continued all the rest of 
my stay in London. 

At my first admission into the printing-house I 
took to working at press, imagining 1 felt a want 
of the bodily cxercise I bad been used to in 
Aunerica, where press-w ork is miacd with the com- 
posing. J drank only water; the other workmen, 
near 50 in number, were great drinkers of beer. 
On occasion J carried up and down stairs a large 
form of types in each hand, when others carried 
but one in both hands; they wondered to see from 
this and several instances, thet the Water-Ameri- 
can, as they called me, was stronger than them- 
selies who drank strong beer! We had an ale- 


? 
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house boy, who attended always in the house to 
supply the workmen. My companion at the press 
drank every day a pint before breakfast, a pint at 
breakfast with his bread and cheese, a pint be- 
tween breakfast and dinner; a pint at dinner, a 
pint in the aftcrnoon about 6 o'clock, and another 
when he had done his day's work. I thought it a 
detestable custom; but it was necessary, he sup- 
posed, to drink sérong beer that he might be sérong 
to labor. 1 endeavored to convince him that 
the bodily strength afforded by beer, could only be 
in proportion to the grain ur flour of the barley 
dissolved in the water of which it was made; that 
there was more flour in a pennyworth of bread, 
and therefore if he could eat that with a pint of 
water, it would give him more strength than a 
quait of beer. He drank on however, and had 
four or five shillings to pay out of his wages every 
Saturday night for that vile liquor; an expence T 
was free from. And thus these poor devils keep 
themselves always under. 

Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have me in 
the composing-room, I left the pressmen; a new 
bien venu for drink, (being 5s.) was demanded of 
me by the compositors. I thought it an imposi- 
tion, as I had paid one to the pressmen; the 
master thought so too, and forbad my paying it. 
I stood out two or three weeks, was accordingly 
considered as an excommunicate, and had xo 
many little pieces of private malice practised on 
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ime, by mixing my sorts, transposing and breaking 
iny matter, &e, &c. if ever I stept out of the room ; 
and all ascribed to the chapel ghost, which they 
said ever haunted those not regularly admitted ; 
that notwithstanding the master’s protection, 1 
found myself obliged to comply and pay the 
money; convinced of the folly of being on ill 
terms with those one is to live with continually. 
I was now on a fair footing with them, and soon 
acquired considerable influence. I proposed some 
reasonable alterations in their chapel’ laws, and 
carried them against all opposition. From my 
example, a great many of them Jeft their muddling 
breakfast of beer, bread, and cheese, finding they 
could with me be supplied from a neighboring 
house, with a large porringer of hot water-gruel, 
sprinkled with pepper, crumbled with bread, and 
a bit of butter in it, for the price of a pint of beer ; 
viz. three-halfpence. This was a more comfort- 
able as well as a cheaper breakfast, and kept their 
heads clearer. Those who continued sotting with 
their beer all day, were often, by not paying, out 
of credit at the alehouse, and used to make inte- 
rest with me to get beer; their fight, as they 
phrased it, being out. Y watched the pay-table on 
Saturday night, and collected what I stood en- 
gaged for them, having to pay sometimes near 


* A printing-house is always called a chapel, by the work- 
men. 
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thirty shillings a week on their accounts. This, 
and my being esteemed a pretty good riggite, that 
is a jocular verbal satirist, supported my conse- 
quence in the socicty. My constant attendance, 
(I never making a St. Afonday) recommended me 
to the master; and my uncommon quickness at 
composing occasioned my being put upon work of 
dispatch, which was generally better paid. So I 
went on now very agreably. 

My lodgings in Little Britain being too remote, 
I found another in Duke Street, opposite to the 
Romish Chapel. It was up three pair of stairs 
backwards, at an Italian warehouse. A widow 
lady kept the house; she had a daughter, and a 
maid servant, and a journeyman who attended the 
warehouse, but lodged abroad. After sending to 
inquire my character at the house where I last 
lodged, she agreed to take me in at the same rate, 
3s. 6d. per week ; cheaper, as she said, from the 
protection she expected in having a man to lodge 
in the house. She was a widow, an elderly 
women; had been bred a Protestant, being a 
clergyman’s daughter, but was converted to the 
Catholic religion by her husband, whose memory 
she much revered ; had lived much among people 
of distinction, and knew a thousand anecdotes of 
them as far back as the time of Charles the Second. 
She was lame in her knees with the gout, and 
therefore seldom stirred out of her room; so 
sometimes wanted company; and hers was so 
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highly amusing to me, that I was sure to spend an 
evening with her whenever she desired it. Our 
supper was only half an anchovy each, on a very 
little slice of bread and butter, and half a pint of 
ale between us; but the entertainment was in her 
conversation. My always keeping good hours, 
and giving little trouble in the family, made her 
unwilling to part with me; so that when ] talked 
of a lodging I had heard of, nearer my business, 
for 2s. a week, which, intent as I was on saving 
money, made some difference, she bid me not 
think of it, for she would abate me 2s. a week for 
the future; so I remained with her at 1s. 6d. as 
long as 2 staid in London. 

In a garret of her house there lived a maiden 
lady of seventy, in the most retired manner, of 
whom my landlady gave me this account; that 
sho was 2 Roman Catholic. had been sent abroad 
when young, and lodged in a nunnery with an in- 
tent of becoming a nun; but the country not agree- 
ing with her, she returned to England, where there 
being no nunnery, she had rowed to lead the life 
of a nun, as near as might be done in those cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly she had given all her 
eatate to charitable purposes, reserving only twelve 
pounds a year to live on, and out of this sum ehe 
atill gave a part in charity, living herself on water 
gruel only, and using no fire but to boil it. She 
had lived many years in that garret, being per- 
mitted to remain there gratis hy successive Catholic 
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tenants of the house below, as they deemed it a 
blessing to have her there. A priest visited her, to 
confess her every day: “from this I asked her,” 
said my landlady, “how she, as she lived, could 
possibly find so much employment for a confessor?” 
“Oh,” said she, “it is impossible to avoid vain 
thoughts.” J was permitted once to visit her: she 
was cheerful and polite, and conversed pleasantly. 
‘The room was clean, but had no other furniture 
than a mattrass, a table with a crucifix, and a book, 
a stool which she gase me to sit on, and a picture 
over the chimney of St. Veronica displaying her 
handkerchief, with the miraculous figure of Christ's 
bleeding face on it, which she explained to me with 
great seriousness, She looked pale, but was never 
sick; and I give it as another instance, on how 
small an income life and health may be supported. 

At Watts's printing-house, 1 contracted an ac- 
quaintance with an ingenious young man, one 
Wygate, who, having wealthy relations, had been. 
better educated than most printers ; was a tolerable 
Latinist, spoke French, and loved reading. I 
taught him and a friend of his to swim, at twice 
going into the river, and they soon became good 
swimmers. They introduced me to some gentle- 
men from the country, who went to Chelsea by 
‘water, to see the college and Don Saltero’s curiosi- 
ties. In our return, at the request of the company, 
whose curiosity Wygate had excited, I stripped 
and leaped into the river, and swam from near 
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Chelsea io Blackfriars; performing in the way 
many feats of activity, both upon and under the 
water, that surprised and pleased those to whom 
they were novelties. I had from a child been 
delighted with this exercise, had studied and prac- 
tised Thevenot’s motions and positions, added 
some of my own; aiming at the graceful and 
easy, as well as the useful. All these J took this 
vccasion of exhibiting to the company, and was 
much flattered by their admiration ; and Wygate, 
who was desirous of becoming a master, grew more 
and more attached to me on that account, as well 
as from the similarity of our studies. He at length 
proposed to me travelling all over Europe together, 
supporting ourselves every where by working at our 
business. I was once inclined to it; but mention- 
ing it to my good friend Mr, Denham, with whom 
I often spent an hour when J had leisure, he dis- 
anaded me from it; advising me to think only of 
returning to Pennsylvania, which he was now 
about to do. 

I must record one trait of this good man’s cha- 
racter: he had formerly been in business at Bristal, 
but failed in debt to a number of people, com- 
pounded and went to America: there, by a clore 
application to business as a merchant, he acquired 
a plentiful fortune in a few years. Returning to 
England in the ship with me, he invited his old 
creditors to an entertaimment, at which he thanked 
them for the easy composition they had favored 
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him with, and, when they expected nothing but the 
treat, every man at the first remove found under his 
plate an order on a banker for the full amount of 
the unpaid remainder, with interest. 

He now told me he was about to return to Phi- 
ladelphia, and should carry over a great quantity 
of goods in order to open a Store there. He pro- 
posed to take me over as his clerk, to keep his 
books, (in which he would instruct me) copy his 
letters, and attend the Store. He added that as 
soon as I should be acquainted with mercantile 
business, he would promote me by sending me 
with a cargo of flour and bread, &c. to the West 
Indies, and procure me commissions from others 
which would be profitable; and if I managed well 
would establish me handsomely. The thing pleased 
me ; for I was grown tired of London, remembered 
with pleasure the happy months I had spent in 
Pennsylvania, and wished again to see it; there- 
fore I immediately agreed on the terms of fifty 
pounds a year Pennsylvania money ; less indeed 
than my then present gettings as a compositor, but 
affording better prospect. 

I now took leave of printing, as I thought, for 
ever, and was daily employed in my new business, 
gomg about with Mr. Denham among the trades- 
men to purchase various articles, and see them 
packed up, delivering messages, calling upon work~- 
men to dispatch, &c.; and when all was on board, 
Thad = few doys'’ leisure. On one of these days, 
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J was, to my surprise, sent for by a great man, I 
knew only by name, (Sir William Wyndham,) and 
I waited upon him. He had heard by some means 
or other of my swimming from Chelsea to Black- 
friars, and of my teaching Wygate and another 
young man to swim in a few hours. He had two 
sons, about to set out on their travels ; he withed 
to have them first taught swimming, and proposed 
to gratify me handsomely if I would teach them. 
‘They were not yet come to town, and my stay was 
uncertain ; so I could not undertake it. But from 
the incident I thought it likely, that if f were to 
remain in England and open a swimming school, 
I might get a good deal of money; and it strach 
me so strongly that had the overture been made 
me sooner, probably J should not so soon have re- 
turned to America. Many years after, you and I 
had something of morc importance to do with one 
of those sons of Sir William Wyndham, become 
Earl of Egremont, which I shall mention in its 
place. 

Thus I passed about eighteen months in Lon- 
don; most part of the time I worked hard at my 
business, and spent but little upon myself except 
in seeing plays, and in books. My friend Ralph 
had kept me poor; he owed me about twenty- 
seven pounds, which I was now never likely to 
receive; a great sum out of my small earnings! I 
loved him notwithstanding, for he bad many amia- 
ble qualities. I had improved my knowledge, 
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however, though I had by no means improved my 
fortune: but I had made some very ingenious 
acquaintance, whore conversation was of great 
advantage io me; and I had read considerably. 

We sailed from Gravesend on the 23rd of July, 
1726. For the incidents of the voyage, I refer 
you to my journal," where you will find them all 
minutely related. Perhaps the most important 
part of that journal is the p/anx* to be found in it, 
which I formed at sea for regulating the future con- 
duct of my life. It is the more remarkable as being 
formed when I was so young, and yet being pretty 
faithfully adhered to quite through to old age. 

We landed at Philadelphia the 11th of October, 
where I found sundry alterations, Keith was no 
longer governor, being superseded by Major Gor- 
don; I met him walking the streets as a common 
citizen. He seemed a littte ashamed at seeing me, 
ond passed without saying any thing. I should 
have been as much ashamed at seeing Miss Read, 
had not her friends, despairing with reason of my 
return, after the receipt of my letter, persuaded her 
to marry another, one Rogers, a potter, which was 
done in my absence. With him however she was 
never happy, and soon parted from him, refusing 


* See Appendix, No. 1. - 

* This plen docs aot exist in the manuscript journal found 
among Dr, Franklin’s papers; which appears, by a note thereon, 
tobe a “ copy made at Reading, (N. America) the 2d Oct. 1787.” 
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to cohabit with him, or bear his name, it being 
now said he had another wife. He was a worth- 
less fellow, though an excellent workman, which 
‘was the temptation to her friends : he got into debt, 
Tan away in 1727 or 1728; went to the West In- 
dies, and died there. Keimer had got a better 
house, a shop well supplied with stationery, plenty 
of new types, and a number of hands, though none 
good, and seemed to have a great deal of business. 
Mr, Denham took a Store in Water Street, 
where we opencd our goods; I attended the busi- 
ness diligently, studied accounts, and grew in a 
litte time expert at selling. We lodged and 
boarded together ; he counselled me as a father, 
having a sincere regard for me: I respected and 
loved him, and we might have gone on together 
very happily; but in the beginning of February, 
1727, when I had just passed my 21st year, we 
both were taken ill. My distemper was a pleurisy, 
which very nearly carried me off; I suffered a good 
deal, gave up the point in my own mind, and was 
at the time rather disappointed when I found my- 
self recovering ; regretting in some degree, that I 
must now, some time or other, have all that dis- 
agreeable work to go over again. I forget what 
Mr. Denham’s distemper was; it held him a long 
time, and at lengtly carried him off. He left me a 
amall legacy in a nuncupative will, as a token of 
his kindness for me, and he left me onee more to 
the wide world ; for the Store was taken into the 
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care of his executors, and my employment under 
him ended. My brother-in-law, Holme, being 
now at Philadelphia, advised my return to my 
pusinéss ; and Keimer tempted me with an offer 
of large wages by the year, to come and take the 
management of his printing-house, that he might 
hetter attend to his stationer’s shop. I had heard 
a bad character of him in London, from his 
wife and her friends, and was not for having any 
more to do with him. I wished for employment 
as amerchant’s clerk; bnt not meeting with any, 
T closed again with Keimer. I found in his house 
these hands: Hugh Meredith, a Welsh Pennsyl- 
vanian, 30 years of age, bred to country work ; he 
was honest, sensible, a man of experience, and fond 
of reading, but addicted to drinking. Stephen 
Potts, a young countryman of full age, bred to 
the same, of uncommon natural parts, and great 
wit and humor; but a little idle. These he had 
agreed with at extreme low wages per week, to be 
raised a shilling every three months, as they would 
deserve by improving in their business ; and the 
expectation of these high wages to come on here- 
after, 3vas what he had drawn themin with. Mere- 
dith was to work at press, Potts at bookbinding, 
which he by agreement was to teach them, though 
he knew neither one nor the other. John > 
a wild Irishman, brought up to no business, whose 
service for four years Keimer had purchased from 
the captain of a ship; he too was to be made a 
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pressman. George Webb, an Oxford scholar, 
whose time for four years he had likewise bought, 
intending him for a compositer (of whom more pre- 
sently); and David Harry, a country boy, whom 
he had taken apprentice. 

I soon perccived that the intention of engaging 
me at wageo, so much higher than he had been used 
to give, was to have these raw, cheap hands, formed 
through me ; and as soon as IJ had instructed them, 
(hey being all articled to rim) he should he able to 
do without me, I went however very cheerfully, 
put his printing-house in order, which had been in 
great confusion, and brought his hands by degrees 
to mind their business and to do it better. 

It was an odd thing to find an Oaford scholar 
in the situation of a bought servant; he was not 
more than 18 years of age, and he gave me this 
account of himsclf: that he was born in Gloucester, 
educated at a grammar school, and had been dis- 
tinguished among the scholars for some apparent 
superiority in performing his part, when they exhibit- 
ed plays; wclouged tothe Wits Club there, and had 
written some pieces in pro-e and verse which were 
ptinted in the Gloucester newspapers. Thence 
was sent to Oxford ; there he continued about a 
year, but not well satisfied ; wishing of all things 
to see London, and become a player. At length 
receiving his quarterly allowance of 15 guineas, 
instead of discharging his debts, he went out of 
town, hid his gown in a furze bush, and walked to 
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London; where, having no friend to advise him, 
he fell into bad company, soon spent his guineas, 
found no means of being introduced among the 
players, grew necessitous, pawned his clothes, and 
wanted bread. Walking the street very hungry, 
not knowing what to do with himself, a crimp'’s 
bill was put into his hand, offering immediate en- 
tertainment and encouragement fo such as would 
bind themselves to serve in America. He went 
directly, signed the indentures, was put into the 
ship and came over; never writing a line to his 
friends to acquaint them what wax become of him. 
He was lively, witty, good-natured, and a pleasant 
companion ; but idle, thoughtless, and imprudent 
to the last degrec. 

John, the Irishman, soon ran away ; with the 
rest. J began to live sery agreeably, for they all re- 
spected me the more, as they found Keimer inca- 
pable of instructing them, and that from me they 
learned something daily. My acquaintance with 
ingenious people in the town increased. We never 
worked on Saturday, that being Keimer’s Sabbath, 
so that I had two days for reading. Keimer him- 
self treated me with great civility and apparent 
regard, and nothing now made me uncasy but my 
debt to Vernon, which I was yet unable to pay, 
being hitherto but a poor economist, He however 
kindly made no demand of it. 

Our printing-house often wanted sorts, and there 
was no letter-foundry in America ; 1 had seen types 
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cast at James’s in London, but without much 
attention to the manner: however, I contrived a 
mould, and made use of the letters we had as 
puncheons, struck the matrices in lead, and thus 
supplied in a pretty tolerable way all deficiencies. 
T also engraved several things on occasion; made 
the ink ; I was warchouseman, and in short, quite 
a _fac-totum. 

But however serviceable I might be, I found 
that my services became every day of less import- 
ance, as the other hands improved in their busi 
ness ; and when Keimer paid me a second quarter's 
wages, he let me know that he felt them too heavy, 
and thought I should make an abatement. He 
grew by degrees less civil, put on more the airs of 
master, frequently found fault, was captious, and 
seemed ready for an outbreaking. I went on 
nevertheless with a good deal of patience, thinking 
that his incumbered circumstances were partly the 
cause. At length a trifle snapped our connexion ; 
for a great noise happening near the court-house, 
J put my head out of the window to see what was 
the matter. Keimer being in the street looked up 
and saw me, called ont to me in a loud voice and 
angry tone, to mind my business; adding some re- 
proachful words, that nettled me the more for their 
publicity ; all the neighbours who were looking out 
on the same occasion being witnesses how I was 
treated. He came up immediately into the print- 
ing-house, continued the quarrel, high words passed 
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on both sides, he gave me the quarter's warning 
we had stipulated, expressing a wish that he had 
not been obliged to so long a warning. J told him 
his wish was unnecessary, for I would leave him 
that instant; and so taking my hat walked out of 
doors, desiring Meredith, whom I saw below, to 
take care of some things I left, and bring them to 
my lodgings. 

Meredith came accordingly in the evening, when 
we talked my affair over. He had conceived a 
great regard for me, and was very unwilling that I 
should leave the house while he remained in it. 
He dissuaded me from returning to my native 
country, which I began to think of; he reminded 
me that Keimer was in debt for all he possessed, 
that his creditors began to be uneasy ; that he kept 
his shop miserably, sold often without a profit for 
ready money, and often trusted without keeping 
accounts: that he must therefore fail, which would 
make a vacancy I might profit of. T objected my 
want of money. He then Ict me know that his 
father had a high opinion of me, and from some 
discourse that had passed between them, he was 
sure would advance money to set me up, if I 
would entér into partnership with him. My time, 
said he, will be out with Keimer in the spring; by 
that time we may fiave our press and types in from 
London; I am sensible E am no workman. If 
you like it, your skill in the business shall be set 
against the stock I furnish, and we will share the 
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profits equally. The proposal was agreeable to 
me, and I consented: his father was in town and 
approved of it; the more as he said I had great 
influence with his son, had prevailed on him to 
abstain long from dram-drinking, and he hoped 
might break him of that wretched habit entirely 
when we came to be so closely connected. I 
gave an inventory to the father, who carried it to 
a merchant: the things were sent for, the secret 
was to be kept till they should arrive, and in the 
mean time I was to get work, if I could, at the 
other printing-house. But I found no vacancy 
there, and so remained idle a few days, when 
Keimer, on a prospect of being employed to print 
some paper-money in New Jersey, which would 
require cuts and various types, that I only could 
supply, and apprehending Bradford might engage 
me and get the job from him, sent me a very civil 
message, that old friends should not part for a few 
words the effect of sudden passion, and wishing 
me to return, Meredith persuaded me to comply, 
as it would give more opportunity for his improve- 
ment under my daily instructions; so I returned, 
and we went on more smoothly than for some 
time before. The New Jersey job was obtained, 
I contrived a copper-plate press for it, the first 
that had been seen in the country; I cut several 
ornaments and checks for the bills. We went 
together to Burlington, where I executed the whole 
to satisfaction; and he received so large a sum for 
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the work as to be enabled thereby to keep himself 
longer from ruin. 

At Burlington I made acquaintance with many 
principal people of the province. Several of them 
had been appointed by the assembly a committee 
to attend the press, and take care that no more 
bills were printed than the law directed. ‘They 
were therefore by turns constantly with us, and 
generally he who attended brought with him a 
friend or two for company. My mind having been 
much more improved by reading than Keimer's, 
I suppose it was for that reason my conversation 
seemed to be more valued. They had me to their 
houses, introduced me to their friends, and shewed 
me much civility; while he, though the master, 
was a little neglected. In truth, he was an odd 
cteature; ignorant of common life, fond of rudely 
opposing received opinions, slovenly to extreme 
dirtiness, enthusiastic in some points of religion, 
and a little knavish withal. We continued there 
near three months; and by that time I could 
reckon among my acquired friends, Judge Allen, 
Samuel Bustill, the Secretary of the Province, 
Isaac Pearson, Joseph Cooper, and several of the 
Smiths, Members of Assembly, and Isaac Decow, 
the Surveyor-General. The latter was a shrewd, 
sagacious old man, who told me that he began 
for himself when young by wheeling clay for the 
brickmakers, learned to write after he was of age, 
carried the chain for surveyors, who taught him 
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surveying, and he had now by his industry ac- 
quired a good estate; and said he, I foresee that 
you will soon work this man out of his business, 
and make a fortune in it at Philadelphia. He had 
then not the least intimation of my intention to 
set up there or anywhere. These friends were 
afterwards of great use to me, as I occasionally 
was to some of them. They ali continued their 
regard for me as long as they lised. 

Before I enter upon my public appearance in 
business, it may be well to let you know the then 
state of my mind; with regard to my principles 
and morals, that you may see how far thoxe influ- 
enced the future events of my life. My parenty 
had carly given me religious impressions, and 
brought me through my childhood piously in the 
dissenting way. But 1 was scarce 15, when after 
doubting by turns several points, as I found them 
disputed in the different books I read, 1 began to 
doubt of the Revelation itself. Some books against 
deism fell into my hands ; they were said to be the 
substance of the sermons which had heen preached 
at Boyle’s lectures. It happened that they wrought 
an effect on me quite contrary to what was in- 
tended by them. For the arguments of the Deists 
which were quoted to be refuted, appeared to me 
much stronger than the refutations; in short, I 
soon became a thorough Deist. My arguments 
perverted some others, particularly Collins and 
Ralph: but each of these having wronged me greatly 
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without the least compunction, and recollecting 
Keith’s conduct towards me, (who was another 
freethinker), and my own towards Vernon and 
Miss Read, which at times gave me great trouble ; 
I began to suspect that this doctrine, though it 
might be true, was not very uscful. My London 
pamphlet* (printed in 1725), which had for its 
motto, these lines of Dryden ; 





“ Whatever is, is right. Tho’ purblind man 
Sees but a part 0’ the chain, the uearest Tink ; 

His eye not carrying to that equal beam, 

That poises all above ” 








* Dr. Franblin, in part of a letter to Mr. B. Vaughan, dated 
Nov. 9, 1779, gives a further account of this pamphlet, in these 
words. 

*<3t was addressed to Mr. I. R., that is, James Raxrw, then 
a youth of about my age, and my intimate friend; afterwards a 
political writer and historian, The purport of it was to prove 
the doctrine of fate, from the supposed attributes of God; in 
some such manner as this. That in erecting and governing the 
world, as he was infinitely wise, he knew what would be best; 
infinitely good, he must be disposed, and infinitely powerful, he 
must be able, to execute it. Consequently all is right. 

“here were only an hundred copies printed, of which I 
gave a few to friends; and afterwards disliking the piece, as 
conceiving it might have an iil tendency, I burnt the rest, 
except one copy, the margin of which was filled with manuscript 
notes by Lyons, author of the Infallibility of Human Judgment, 
who was at that time another of my acquaintance in London, 
I was not 19 years of age when it was written. In 1730, I 
wrote a piece on the other side of the question, which begez 
with Jaying for its foundation this fact; ‘ Thet almost all men 
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and which from the attributes of God, his infinite 
wisdom, goodness, and power, concluded that 
nothing could possibly be wrong in the world ; 
aud that vice and virtue were empty distinctions, 
no such things existing; appeared now not so 
clever a performance as I once thought it; and I 
doubted whether some error had not insinuated 
itself unperceived into my argument, so as to 
infect all that followed, as is common in metg- 
physical reasonings. I grew coniinced that truth, 
sincerity, and integrity, in dealings between man 
and man, were of tbe utmost importance to the 
felicity of life; and I formed written resolutions 
(which still remain in my journal book) to practise 
them ever while I lived. Revelation had indeed 
no weight with me as such; but J entertained an 
opinion, that though certain actions might not be 
had, because they were forbidden by it, or good 
because it commanded them; yet probably those 





in all ages and countries, have at times made use of PRAYER. 
Thence I reasoned, that if all things are ordained, prayer must 
among the rest be ordained, But as prayer can procure no 
change in things that are ordained, praying must then be useless, 
and an absurdity. God would therefore not ordain praying if 
every thing else was ordained. But prayiug exists, therefore ail 
Gther things are vot ordained, &c. This pamphlet was never 
printed, and the manuscript bas been long lost. The great 
uncertainty I found in metaphysical reasonings disgusted me, 
and I quitted that kind of rcading and study for others more 
satisfactory.” 
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actions might be forbidden because they were bad 
for us, or commanded because they were beneficial 
to us, in their own natures, all the circumstances 
of things considered, And this persuasion, with 
the kind hand of Providence, or some guardian 
angel, or accidental favorable circumstances and 
situations, or all together; preserved me through 
this dangerous time of youth and the hazardous 
situations I was sometimes in among strangers, 
remote from the eye and advice of my father; free 
from any wilful gross immorality or injustice, that 
might have been expected from my want of religion. 
I say wilful, because the instances I have mention- 
ed had something of necessity in them, from my 
youth, inexperience, and the knavery of others. 
I had therefore a tolerable character to begin the 
world with; I valued it properly, and determined 
to preserve it. 

We had not been Jong returned to Philadelphia, 
before the new types arrived from London. We 
settled with Keimer, and left him by his consent 
before he heard of it. We found a house to let 
near the market, and took it. To lessen the rent 
(which was then but twenty-four pounds a year, 
though I have since known it to let for seventy) 
we took in Thomas Godfrey, a glazier, and his 
family, who were to pay a considerable part of 
it to us, and we to board withthem. We had 
scarce opened our letters and put our press in 
order, before George House, an acquaintance of 
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mine, brought a countryman to us, whom he had 
met in the street, inquirmg for a printer. Al our 
cash was now expended in the variety of particu- 
lars we had heen obliged to procure, and this 
countryman’s five shillings, being our first-fruits, 
and coming so seasonably, gave me more pleasure 
than any crown I have since earned; and from the 
gratitude I felt towards House, has made me often 
more ready, than perhaps I otherwise should have 
been, to assint young beginners. 

There are croakers in every country, always 
boding its ruin. Such an one there lived in Phila- 
delphia ; a person of note, an elderly man, with a 
wise look and a very grave manner of speaking ; 
his name was Samuel Mickle. This gentleman, a 
stranger to me, stopped me one day at my door, 
and asked me if I was the young man who had 
lately opened a new printing-house? Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he said he was sorry for 
me, because it was an expensive undertaking, and 
the expense would be Jost, for Philadelphia was a 
sinking place, the people already half bankrupts, or 
near being so ; all the appearances of the contrary, 
such a8 new buildings and the rise of rents, being 
to his certain knowledge fallacious ; for they were 
in fact among the things that would ruin us. Then 
he gave me such a detail of misfortunes now exist- 
ing, or that were soon to exist, that he left me half 
melancholy. Had I known him hefore I engaged 
in this business, probably I never should have done 
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it. This person continued to live in this decaying 
place, and to declaim in the same strain, refusing 
for many years to buy a house there, because all 
was going to destruction ; and at last I had the 
pleasure of seeing him give five-times as much for 
one as he might have bought it for when he first 
began croaking. 

1 should have mentioned before, that in the 
autumn of the preceding year, I had formed most 
of my ingenious acquaintance into a club for mu- 
tual improvement, which we called the Junto; we 
met on Friday evenings. The rules that I drew 
up‘ required that every member in his tum should 
produce one or more queries on any point of Mo- 
xals, Politics, or Natural Philosophy, to be dis- 
cussed by the company: and once in three months 
produce and read an essay of his own writing, on 
any subject he pleased. Our debates were to be 
under the direction of a president, and to be con- 
ducted in the sincere spirit of inquiry after truth, 
without fondness for dispute, or desire of victory ; 
and to prevent warmth, all expressions of positive- 
ness in opinions, or direct centradiction, were after 
some time made contraband, and prohibited under 
small pécuniary penalties. 

The first members were, Joseph Breintnal, a 
copyer of deeds for the scriveners, a good-natured 
friendly middle-aged man, a great lover of poetry, 





* See Appendix, No. 2. 
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reading all he could meet with, and writing some 
that was tolerable ; very ingenious in making little 
nicknackeries, and of sensible conversation. 

Thomas Godfrey, a self-taught mathematician, 
great in his way, and afterwards inventor of what 
is now called Hadley’s Quadrant. But he knew 
little out of his way, and was not a pleasing com- 
panion ; as, like most,great mathematicians I have 
met with, he expected universal precision in every 
thing said, or was for ever denying or distinguish- 
ing upon trifles, to the disturbance of all conversa- 
tion; he goon left us. 

Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, afterwards surveyor- 
general, who loved books, and sometimes made a 
few verses. 

William Parsons, bred a shoemaker, but loving 
reading, had acquired a considerable share of 
mathematics, which he first studied with a view to 
astrology, and afterwards laughed at it. He also 
became surveyor-general. 

William Maugridge, joiner, but a most exquisite 
mechanic, and a solid, sensible man, 

Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, and George 
Webb, I have characterised before. 

Robert Grace, a young gentleman of some for- 
tune, generous, lively and witty; a lover of pun- 
ning and of his friends. 

Lastly, William Coleman, then a merchant's 
clerk, about my age, who had the coolest, clearest 
head, the best heart, and the exactest morals of 
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almost any man I ever met with. He became 
afterwards a merchant of great note, and one of our 
provincial judges. Our friendship continued with- 
out interruption to his death, upwards of 40 years; 
and the club continued almost as long, and was 
the best school of philosophy, morality, and poli- 
tics, that then existed in the province: for our 
queries, (which were read the week preceding their 
discussion) put us upon reading with attention on 
the several subjects, that we might speak more to 
the purpose: and here too, we acquired better 
habits of conversation, every thing being studied in 
our rules which might prevent our disgusting each 
other: hence the long continuance of the club, 
which I shall have frequent occasion to speak fur- 
ther of hereafter. But my giving this account of it 
here, is to shew something of the interest I had, 
every one of these exerting themselves in recom- 
mending business to us. Breintnal particularly 
procured us from the Quakers the printing 40 
sheets of their history, the rest being to be done by 
Keimer; and upon these we worked exceeding 
hard, for the price was low. 1t was a folio, pro 
patria size, in pica, with long-primer notes. I com- 
posed’a sheet a day, and Meredith worked it off 
at press; it was often eleven at night, and some- 
times later, before I had finished my distribution 
for the next day’s work. For the little jobs sent in 
by our other friends now and then put us back. But 
80 determined I was to continue doing a sheet a 
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day of the folio, that one night when having im- 
posed my forms, I thought my day’s work over, 
one of them by accident was broken, and two pages 
reduced to pie; I immediately distributed, and 
composed it over again before I went to bed: and 
this industry, visible to our neighbours, began to 
give us character and credit; particularly I was 
told, that mention heing made of the new printing- 
office, at the merchants’ every-night club, the gene- 
ral opinion was that it must fail, there being already 
two printers in the place, Keimer and Bradford ; 
but Dr. Baird (whom you and I saw many years 
after at his native place, St. Andrew’s in Scotland) 
gave a contrary opinion; “For the industry of 
that Franklin,” said he, “is superior to any thing I 
ever saw of the kind; I see him still at work when. 
I go home from club, anc he is at work again before 
his neighbours are out of bed.” ‘This struck the 
rest, and we soon after had offers from one of 
them to supply us with stationery; but as yet we 
did not chuse to engage in shop business. 

I mentioned this industry the more particularly 
and the more freely, though it seems to be talking 
in my own praise, that those of my posterity who 
shall read it, may know the use of that virtue, 
when they see its effects in my favor throughout 
this relation. 

George Webb, who had found a female friend 
that lent him wherewith to purchase his time of 
Keimer, now came to offer himself as a journey- 
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man tous. We could not then employ him; but 
I foolishly let him know as a secret, that 1 soon in- 
tended to begin a newspaper, and might then have 
work for him. My hopes of success, as { told 
him, were founded on this; that the then only 
newspaper, printed by Bradford, was a paltry 
thing, wretchedly managed, no way entertaining, 
and yet was profitable to him; I therefore frecly 
thought a good paper would scarcely fail of good 
encouragement. I requested Webb not to men- 
tion it, but he told it to Keimer, who immediately, 
to be beforehand with me, published proposals for 
one himself, on which Webb was to be employed. 
] was vexed at this; and to counteract them, not 
being able to commence our paper, I wrote several 
amusing pieces for Bradford’s paper, under the 
title of the Busy Bopy,' which Breintnal con- 
tinued some months. By this means the attention 
of the public was fixed on that paper, and Kej- 
mer’s proposals, which we burlesqued and ridi- 
culed, were disregarded. He began his paper 
however; and before carrying it on three quarters 
of a year, with at most only 90 subscribers, he of- 
fered it me for 2 trifle; and I, having been ready 
some time to go on with it, took it in hand di- 
rectly; and it proved in a few years extremely pro- 
fitable to me. 





* See Miscellaneous Writings.” 
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I perceive that I am apt to speak in the singular 
number, though our partnership stil] continued ; it 
may be that in fact the whole management of the 
business lay upon me. Meredith was no compo- 
sitor, a poor pressman, and seldom sober. My 
friends lamented my connexion with him, bat I 
was to make the best of it. 

Our first papers made quite a different appear- 
ance from any before in the province ; a better type, 
and better printed: but some remarks’ of my writ- 





* “His Excellency Governor Burnet, died unexpectedly 
about two days after the date of this reply to his last message ; 
and it was thought the dispute would have ended with Lim, or 
at least bave lain dormant till the arrival of a new governor from 
England, who possibly might or might not be inclined to enter 
too vigorously into the measures of his predecessor. But our 
last advices by the post acquaiot us, that his Honor, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, (on whom the government immediately de- 
volves upon the death or absence of the Commander-in-Chief,) 
has vigorously renewed the straggle on his own account, of 
which the particulars will be seen in our next. 

“Perhaps some of our readers may uot fully understand the 
original ground of this warm contest between the Governor and 
Assembly, It seems that people have for these 100 years past 
enjoyed the privilege of rewarding the Governor for the time 
being, according to their sense of his merit and services; and 
few or uone of their governors have complained, or had cause 
to complain, of a scanty allowance. When the late Governor 
Bureet brought with bim instructions to demand a settled salary 
of 1000 pounds sterling per annum, on him and all bis succes- 
sors, and the Assembly were required to fix it immediately: 
He insisted on it strenuously to the fast, and they 2s constantly 
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ing on the dispute then going on between Governor 
Burnet, and the Massachusetts Assembly, struck 





refused it. It appears by their votes and proceedings thut they 
thought it an imposition, contrary to their own charter, and to 
Magna Charta ; aod they judged that there should be a mutual 
dependence between the governor and governed ; and that to 
make the governor independent would be dangerous and de- 
structive to their liberties, and the ready way to establish ty- 
ranny. They thought likewise that the province was not the 
Jess depeudent on the crown of Great Britain, by the governor's 
depending immediately on them, and his own good conduct, for 
an ample support; because all acts and laws, which he might 
be induced to pass, must nevertheless be constantly sent home 
for approbation in order to continue in force. Many other 
Yeasons were given, and arguments used in the course of the 
controversy, needless to particularise here, because all the ma- 
terial papers relating fo it have been already given in our public 
news. 

“ Much deserved praise has the deceased governor received 
for his steady integrity in adhering to his instractions, notwithe 
standing the great difficulty and opposition he met with, and 
the strong temptations offered from time to time to induce him 
to give up the point. And yet, perhaps, something is due to 
the Assembly, (as the Jove and zeal of that country for the pre- 
sent establishment is too well known to suffer any suspicion of 
want of loyalty) who continue thus resolutely to abide by what 
they think their right, and that of the people they represent ; 
maugre all the arts and menaces of a governor famed for his 
cunning and politics, backed with instructions from home, and 
powerfully aided by the great advantage such an officer always 
has of engaging the principal men of a place in bis party, by 
conferring where he pleases, so many posts of profit and honor. 
Their happy mother country will perhaps observe with pleasure, 
that though her gallant cocks, and matchless dogs abate their 
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the principal people, occasioned the paper and the 
inanager of it to be much talked of, and in a few 
weeks brought them all to be our subscribers, 

Their example was followed by many, and our 
number went on growing continually. This was 
one of the first good effects of my having learned a 
little to scribble; another was, that the leading 
men seeing a newspaper, now in the hands of those 
who could also handlé a pen, thought it convenient 
to oblige and encourage me. Bradford still printed 
the votes, and laws, and other public business. 
He had printed an address of the house to the go- 
vernor, in a coarse, blundering manner; we re- 
printed it eleganily and correctly, and sent one to 
every member. They were sensible of the differ- 
ence, it strengthened the lands of our friends in 
the house, and they voted us their printers for the 
year ensuing. 

Among my fiiends in the house, I must not for- 
get Mr. Hamilton, before mentioned, who was 
then returned from England, and had a seat in it. 
He interested himself for me strongly in that in- 
stance, as he did in many others afterwards, con- 
tinuing his patronage till his death." 





natural fire avd intrepidity, when transported to a foreign 
clime, (as this nation is) yet her soNs in the remotest part of the 
curth, and even to the 3d and 4th descent, still retain that ar- 
deut spirit of liberty, and that undaunted courage, which hac 
in every age so gloriously distinguished Barrons and ENGLISH- 
MBN, from the rest of mankind.” 

* L afterwards obtained for his son five Aundred pounds. 
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Mr. Vernon, about this time. put me in mind of 
the debt I owed him, but did not press me. I 
wrote him an ingenuous letter of acknowledgment, 
craving his forbearance a little longer, which he 
allowed me; as soon as E was able I paid the prin- 
cipal with the interest, and many thanks: so that 
erratum was in some degree corrected.! 

But now another difficulty came upon me, which 
T had never the least reason to expect. Mr. Mere- 
dith’s father, who was to have paid for our printing- 
house, according to the expectations given me, was 
able to advance only one hundred pounds eur- 
rency, which had been paid ; and a hundred more 
was due to the merchant, who grew impaticnt and. 
sued us all. We gave bail, hut saw that if the mo- 
ney could not be raised in time, the suit must soon 
come to a judgment ond execution, and our hope- 
fal prospects must with us be ruined ; as the press 
and letters must be sold for payment, perhaps at 
half price. In this distress two true friends, whose 
kindness I have never forgotten, nor ever shall 
forget while I can remember any thing, came to me 
separately, unknown to each other, and without 
any application from me, offered each of them to 
advance me all the money that should be necessary 
to enable me to take the whole business upon my- 
self, if that should be practicable; but they did 
not like my continuing the partnership with Mere- 
dith; who, as they said, was often seen drunk in 
the street, playing at low games in ale-honses, 
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much to our discredit. These two friends were 
William Coleman and Robert Grace. 1 told them 
I could not propose a separation, while any pros- 
pect remained of the Merediths fulfilling their part 
of our agreement; because I thought myself under 
great obligations to them for what they had done, 
and would do if they could: but if they finally 
failed in their performance, and our partnership 
must he dissolved, I should then think myself at 
libexty to accept the assistance of my friends: thus 
the matter rested for some time; when I said to 
my partner, perhaps your father is dissatisfied at 
the part yon havc undertaken in this affair of ours, 
and is unwilling to advance for you and me, what 
he would for you? If that is the case, tell me, and 
I will resign the whole to you, and go about my 
business. No, said he, my father has really been 
disappointed, and is really unable; and I am un- 
willing to distress him further. I see this is a bu- 
siness J am not fit for. I was bred a farmer, and 
it was a folly in me to come to town and put my- 
self at 30 years of age an apprentice to learn a new 
trade. Many of our Welsh people are going to 
settle in North Carolina, where land is cheap, I 
am inclined to go with them, and follow my old 
employment: you may find friends to assist you. 
Tf you will take the debts of the company upon 
you, return to my father the hundred pounds he 
has advanced, pay my little personal debts, and 
give me thirty pounds and a new saddle; I will 
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relinquish the partnership and leave the: whole in 
your hands. JI agreed to this proposal; it was 
drawn up in writing, signed and sealed immedi- 
ately. I gave him what he demanded, and he 
went soon after to Carolina; whence he sent me 
next year, two long letters, containing the best ac- 
count that had been given of that country, the cli- 
mate, the soil, husbandry, &e. for in those matters 
he was very judicious. I printed them in the pa- 
pers, and they gave great satisfaction to the public. 

As soon as he was gone, I recurred to my two 
friends; and because I would not give an unkind 
preference to either, I took half what each had 
offered, and I wanted, of one, and half of the 
other; paid off the company’s debts, and went on 
with the business in my own name; advertising 
that the partnership was dissolved. I think this 
was in or about the year 1729. 

About this time there was a cry among the peo- 
ple for more paper money ; only fifteen thousand 
pounds being extant in the province, and that soon 
to be sunk. The wealthy inhabitants opposed any 
addition; being against all paper currency, from 
the apprehension that it would depreciate as it had 
done in New England, to the injury of all credi- 
tors. We had discussed this point m our junto, 
where I was on the side of an addition ; being per- 
suaded that the first small sum struck in 1723, had 
done much good by increasing the trade, employ- 
ment, and number of inhabitants in the province; 
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since I now saw all the old houses inhabited, and 
many new ones building ; whereas I remembered 
well when I first walked about the streets of Phi- 
ladelphia, (eating my roll,) ] saw many of the 
houses in Walnut Strect, between Second and 
Front Streets, with billy on their doors “ to be det ;” 
and many likewise in Chesnut Street, and other 
rtrects; which made me think the inhabitants of 
the city were one after another deseiting it. Our 
debates possessed me 80 fully of the subject, that 1 
wrote and printed an anonymous pamphlet on it, 
entitled, “ The Nature and Necessity of a Paper 
Currency.” It was well received by the common 
people in gencral; but the rich men dishked it, for 
it increased and strengthened the clamor for more 
money; and they happening to have no writers 
among them that were able to answer it, their op- 
position slackened, and the point was carried by a 
majority in the house. My friends there, who 
considered J had been of some sersice, thought fit 
to reward me, by employing me in printing the 
money; a very profitable job, and a great help to 
me. This was another advantage gained by my 
being able to wnite. 

The utility of this currency became by time and 
experience so evident, that the principles upon 
which it was founded, were never afterwards much 
disputed ; so that it grew soon to fifty-five thou- 
sand pounds; and in 1739, to eighty thousand 
pounds! trade, building, and inhabitants all the 
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while increasing. Though I now think there are 
limits beyond which the quantity may be hurtful. 

T soon after obtained through my friend Hamil- 
ton, the printing of the New-Castle papex-money, 
another profitable jub, as I then thought it; small 
things appearing great to those in small circum- 
stances: and these to me were really great advan- 
tages, as they were great encouragements, Mr. 
Hamilton procured me also the printing of the laws 
and votes of that government; which continued in 
my hands as long as I followed the business. 

I now opened a small stationer’s shop: I had in 
it blanks of all kinds; the correctest that ever ap- 
peared among us. I was assisted in that by my 
friend Breintnal: I had also paper, parchment, 
chapmen’s books, &c. One Whitemash, a com- 
positor I had known in London, an excellent 
workman, now came to me, and worked with me 
constantly and diligently; and I took an appren- 
tice, the son of Aquila Rose. 

T began now gradually to pay off the debt I was 
under for the printing-house. In order to secure 
may credit and character as a tradesman, I tuck 
care not only to be in reality industrious and fru- 
gal, but to avoid the appearances to the contrary. 
I dressed plain, and was seen at no places of idle 
diversion: I never went out a fishing or shooting ; 
a book indeed sometimes debauched me from my 
work, but that was seldom, was private, and gave 
no scandal: and to shew that I was not above my 
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business, I sometimes brought home the paper I 
purchased at the Stores, through the streets on a 
wheelbarrow. Thus being esteemed an indus- 
trious, thriving young man, and paying duly for 
what I bouglit, the merchants who imported sta- 
tionary solicited my custom ; others proposed sup- 
plying me with books, and I went on prosperously. 
In the mean time, Keimer’s credit and business 
declining daily, he was at last forced to sell his 
printing-house, to satisfy his creditors. He went 
to Barbadoes, and there lived some years in very 
poor circmnstances. 

His apprentice, David Harry, whem I had in- 
structed while I worked with him, set up in his 
place at Philadelphia, having bought his materials. 
I was af, first apprehensive of a powerful rival in 
Harry, as his friends were very able, and had a 
good deal of interest: I therefore proposed a part- 
nership to him, which he fortunately for me re- 
jected with scorn. He was very proud, dressed 
like a gentleman, lived expensively, took much di- 
version and pleasure abroad, ran in debt and neg- 
lected his business; upon which, all business left 
him ; and finding nothing to do, he followed Kei- 
mer to Barbadoes, taking the printing-house with 
him. There this apprentice employed his former 
master as a journeyman; they quarrelled often, 
and Harry went continually behind hand, and at 
length was obliged to sell his types and return to 
country work in Pennsylvania. The person who 
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bought them, employed Keimer to use them, but a 
few years after he died. 

‘There remained now no other printer ir Phila- 
delphia, but the old Bradford; but he was rich 
and easy, did a little in the business by straggling 
hands, but was not anxious about it. However, as 
he held the post-office, it was imagined he had better 
opportunities of obtaining news, his paper was 
thought a better distributor of advertisements than 
mine, and therefore had many more; which was 
a profitable thing to him, and a disadvantage to 
me. For though I did indeed receive and send 
papers by the post, yet the public opinion was 
otherwise; for what I did send was by bribing the 
riders, who took them privately; Bradford being 
unkind enough to forbid it, which occasioned some 
resentment on my part; and I thought so meanly 
of the practice, that when I afterwards came into 
his situation J took care never to imitate it. 

[had hitherto continued to board with Godfrey, 
who lived im part of my house with his wife and 
children, and had one side of the shop for his 
glaziers business; though he worked little, being 
always absorbed in his mathematics. Mrs. God- 
frey projected a match for me, with a relation’s 
daughter, took opportunities of bringing us often 
together, till a serious courtship on my part ensued 5 
the girl being in herself very deserving. The old 
folks encouraged me by continual invitations to 
supper, and by leaving us together, ’tll at length 
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it was time to explain. - Mrs. Godfrey managed 
our little treaty. I Jet her know that I expected 
as much money with their daughter as would pay 
off my remaining debt for the printing-house; which 
¥ believe was not then above a hundred pounds. 
She brought me word they had no such sum to 
spare: I said they might mortgage their house in 
the loan-office. The answer to this after some 
days was, that they did not approve the match; 
that en enquiry of Bradford, they had been in- 
formed the printing-business was not a proiitable 
one, the types would soon be worn ont and more 
wanted ; that Keimer and David Harry had failed 
one after the other, and I should probably soon 
follow them; and therefore I was forbidden the 
honsé, and the daughter shut up. Whether this 
was areal change of sentiment, or only artifice, on 
a supposition of our being too far engaged in 
affection to retract, and therefore that we should 
steal a marriage, which would leave them at liberty 
to give or withhold what they pleased, I know not. 
But I suspected the motive, resented it, and went 
no more. Mys. Godfrey brought me afterwards 
some more favorable accounts of their disposition, 
and would have drawn me on again; but I de- 
clared absolutely my resolution to have nothing 
more to do with that family. This was resented by 
the Godfreys, we differed, and they removed, leas- 
ing me the whole house, and I resolved to take no 
more inmates. But this affair havirig’ turned my 
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thoughts to marriage, I looked round me and made 
overtures of acqnaintance in other places; but 
soon found that the business of a printer being 
generally thought a poor one, I was not to expect 
money with 2 wife, unless with such an one as I 
sbould not otherwise think agreeable. In the mean 
time, that hard to be governed passion of youth had 
Jnvried me frequently into intrigues with low 
women that fell in my way, which were attended 
with some eapence and great inconvenience, be- 
sides a continual risque to my health by a distem- 
per, which of all things I dreaded, though by great 
2ood luck I escaped it. 

A friendly correspondence as neighbours had 
continned between me and Miss Read's family, 
who all had a regard for me from the time of my 
first lodging in their house. I was often invited 
there and consulted in their affairs, wherein T 
sometimes was of service. I pitied poor Miss 
Read's unfortunate situation, who was generally 
dejected, seldom cheerful, and avoided company : 
T considered my giddiness and inconstancy when 
in London, as in a great degree the cause of her 
unhappiness ; though the mother was good enough 
to think the fault mure her own than mine, as she 
had prevented our marrying before I went thither, 
aud persuaded the other match in my absence. 
Onur mutual affection was revived, but there were 
now great objections to our union ; that match was 
indeed tooked: upon as invalid, a preceding wife 
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being said to be living in England ; but this could 
not easily be proved, because of the distance, &c. 
and though there was a report of his death, it was 
not certain. Then, though it should be true, he 
had left many debts which his successor might be 
called upon to pay: we ventured, however, over 
all these difficulties and I took her to wife, Sep- 
tember 1, 1730. None of the inconveniences 
happened that we had apprehended ; she proved a 
good and faithful helpmate, assisted me much by 
attending to the shop; we throve together, and 
ever mutually endeavoured to make each other 
happy. Thus I corrected that great erratum as 
well as I could. 

Abogt this time our club meeting, not at a tavern, 
but in a fittle room of Mr. Grace's, set apart for 
that purpose; a proposition was made by me, that 
since our books were often referred to in our dis- 
quisitions upon the queries, it might be convenient 
to us to have them altogether where we met, that 

on occasion they might be consulted; and by 
thus clubbing our books to a common library, we 
should, while we liked to keep them together, have 
each of us the advantage of using the books of all 
the other members, which would be nearly as bene- 
ficial ag if each owned the whole. It was liked 
and agreed to, and we filled one end of the room 
with such books as we could best spare. The 
muamber was not so great as we expected; and 
though they had been of great use, yet some incon- 
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veniences occurring for want of due care of them, 
the collection after about 2 year, was separated ; 
and each took his books home again. 

And now I set on foot my first project of a pub- 
lic nature, that for a subscription library; I drew 
up the proposals, got them put into form by our 
great scrivener, Brockden, and by the help of my 
friends in the junto, procured fifty subscribers of 
forty shillings each to begin with, and ten shillings 
a year for fifty years, the term our company was to 
continue. We afterwards obtained a charter, the 
company being increased to one hundred; this 
was the mother of all the North American subacrip- 
tion libraries, now so numerous. It is become a 
great thing itself, and continually goes 4 hérbas- 
ing: these libraries have improved thé *general 
conversation of the Americans, made the common. 
tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as most 
gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps have 
contributed in some degree to the stand so generally 
made throughout the colonies in defence of their 
privileges. 

[Thus far was written with the intention expressed in the 
beginning, and therefore contains several little family anec~ 
dotes of no importance to others. What follows was written 
sany years after, in compliance with the advice contained 
in the subsequent letters, and accordingly intended for the 
public. The affair of the American revolution occasioned 
the interruption.) 
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PART II. 


Letter from Mr, Abel James, with Notes on my Life, 
(received in Paris.) 


“ My DEAR AND HONORED FRIEND, 
TF have often been desirous of writing to ther, 
but contd not be reconciled to the thought thai 
the letter might fall into the hands of the British. 
lest*aoipé' printer or Iusy hody should publish 
somié pat of the contents, and give our friend pain, 
and myself censnre. 

* Some time since there fell into my hands, to 
my great joy, about twenty-three sheets in thy own. 
hand-writing, containing an account of the parent- 
age and life of thyself, directed to thy son, ending 
in the year 1730, with which there were notes, like- 
wise in thy writing; a copy of which I enclose, in 
hopes it may be a means, if thou continued it up 
to a later period, that the first and latter part may 
be put together; and if it is not yet continued, I 
hope thee will not delay it. Life is uncertain, as 
the preacher tells us; and what will the world say 
if kind, humane and benevolent Ben. Franklin, 
should leave his friends and the world deprived of 
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so pleasing and profitable a work; a work which 
would be useful and entertaining not only to a 
few, but to millions, The influence writings under 
that class have on the minds of youth is very great, 
and has no where appeared to me so plain, as in 
our public friends’ journals. It almost insensibly 
leads the youth into the resolution of enden\ ouring 
to become as good and eminent as the journalist. 
Should thine, for instance, when published, (and I 
think it could not fail of it,) lead the youth to equal 
the industry and temperance of thy early youth, 
what a blessing with that class would such a work 
be! I know of no character living, nor many of 
them put together who has so much in his, , power 
as thyself to promote a greater spirit of indastry 
and early attention to business, frugdtity,.. and 
temperance with the American youth. Not that I 
think the work would have no other merit and use 
in the world; far from it; but the first is of such 
vast importance, that Y know nothing that cam 
equal it.” 

The foregoing letter and the minutes accom- 
panying it being shewn to a friend, I received from 
him the following: 


LETTER FROM MR. BENJAMIN VAUGHAN. 
Paris, January 31, 1783. 
“ MY DEAREST SIR, 
“ When I had read over your sheets of minutes 
of the principal incidents of your life, recovered 
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for you by your Quaker acquaintance; I teld you 
T would send you a letter expressing my reasons 
why I thought it would be useful to complete and 
publish it as he desired. Various concerns have 
for some time past prevented this letter being 
written, and I do not know whether it was worth 
any expectation : happening to be at leisure how- 
ever at present, I shall by writing at least interest 
and instruct myself; but as the terms I am inclined 
to use may tend to offend a person of your man- 
ners, I shall only tell you how I would address 
any other person, who was as good and as great 
as yourself, but jess diffident. I would say to him, 
Sir, ] solicit the history of your life from the follow- 
ing motives. 

“Vou history is so remarkable, that if you do 
not give it, somebody else will certainly give it; 
and perhaps so as nearly to do as much harm, ax 
your own management of the thing might do 
good. 

“ Tt will moreover present a table of the internal 
circumstances of your country, which will very 
much tend to invite to it settlers of virtuous and 
manly minds. And considering the eagerness with 
which such information is sought by them, and the 
extent of your reputation, I do not know of a more 
efficacious advertisement than your Biography 
would give. 

“ All that has happened to you is also connected 
with the detail of the manners and situation of @ 
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rising people; and in this respect I do not think 
that the writings of Cesar and Tacitus can be 
more interesting to a true judge of human nature 
and society. 

« But these, Sir, are small reasons in my opinion, 
compared with the chance which your life will give 
for the forming of future great men; and in con- 
junction with your Art of Virtue, (which you de- 
sign to publish) of improving the features of private 
character, and consequently of aiding all happiness 
both public and domestic. 

“The two works I allude to, Sir, will in parti- 
cular give a noble rule and example of se/f-educa- 
tion, School and other education constantly 
proceed upon false principles, and shew a clumsy 
apparatus pointed at a false mark; but “your 
apparatus is simple, and the mark a true one; and 
while parents and young persons are left destitute 
of other just means of estimating and becoming 
prepared for a reasonable course in life, your dis- 
covery that the thing is in many a man’s private 
power, will be invaluable! 

“Influence upon the private character late in 
life, is not only an influence late in life, but a weak 
influence. It is in youth that we plant our chief 
habits and prejudices; it is in youth that we take 
our party as to profession, pursuits, and matrimony. 
In youth therefore the turn is given; in youth the 
education even of the next generation is given; in 
youth the private and public character is determin- 
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ed; and the term of life extending but from youth 
to age, life ought to begin well from youth; and 
more especially defore we take our party as to our 
‘principal objects. 

“ But your Biography will not merely teach 
self-education, but the education of a wise man ; 
and the wisest man will receive lights, and improve 
his progress, by seeing detailed the conduct of 
another wise man. And why are weaker men to 
be deprived of such helps, when we see our race 
has been blundering on in the dark, almost without 
a guide in this particular, from the furthest trace of 
time? Shew then, Sir, how much is to be done, both 
to sons and fathers ; and invite all wise men to be- 
corhedike yoursclf; and othcr men to become wise. 

«When we sec how crucl statesmen and warriors 
ean be to the humble race, and how absurd dis- 
tinguished men can be to their acquaintance, it will 
be instructive to observe the instances multiply of 
pacific acquiescing manners; and to find how 
compatible it is to be great and domestic ; enviable 
and yet good-humored. 

“ The little private incidents which you will also 
have to relate, will have considerable use, as we 
want above all things, rules of prudence in ordinary 
affeirs ; and it will be curious to see how you have 
acted in these. It will be so far a sort of key to 
life, and explain many things that all men ought to 
have once explained to them, to give them a chance 
of becoming wise by foresight. 
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« The nearest thing to having experience of one’s 
ewn, is to have other people's affairs brought before 
us in a shape that is interesting; this is sure to 
happen from your pen. Your aflairs aud manage- 
ment will have an air of simplicity or importance 
that will not fail to strike; and I am convinced 
you have conducted them with as much Griginality 
as if you had been conducting discussivus in politics 
or philosophy; and what more worthy of esperi- 
ments and system, (its importance ond its crrors 
considered) than buman life! 

“Some men have been virtuous blindly, others 
have speculated fantastically, and others have been 
shrewd to bad purposes; but yun, Sir, 1 am sure, 
will give under your hand, nothiug but what is at 
the same moment wise, practical, and good. 

“Your account of yourself (for I suppose the 
parallel I am drawing for Dr. Franklin, will hold 
not only in point of character but of private history), 
will shew that you are ashamed of no origin; a 
thing the more important, as you prove how little 
necessary all origin is to happiness, virtue, or 
greatness. 

« As no end likewise happens without a mean, 
so we shall find, Sir, that even you yourself tramed 
a plan by which you became considerable ; but at 
the same time we may see that though the event is 
flattering, the means are as simple as wisdom could 
make them ; that is, depending upon nature, virtue, 
thought, and habit. 
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“ Another thing demonstrated will be the pro- 
priety of every man’s waiting for his time for appear- 
ing upon the stage of the world. Our sensations 
being very rauch fixed to the moment, we are apt 
to forget that more moments are to follow the iirst, 
and consequently that man should arrange his con- 
duct so as to suit the whole of a life. Your attribu- 
tion appears to have been applied to your life, and 
the passing moments of it have been enlivened with 
content and enjoyment, instead of being tormented. 
with foolish impatience or regrets. Such a conduct 
is easy for those who make virtue and themselves 
their standard, and who try to keep themselves in 
countenance by examples of other truly great men, 
of whom patience is so often the characteristic. 

“Your Quaker correspondent, Sir, (for here 
again I will suppose the subject of my letter re- 
sembling Dr. Franklin,) praised your fragality, 
diligence, and temperance, which he considered as 
@ pattern for all youth: but it is singular that he 
should have forgotten your modesty, and your dis- 
interestedness, without which you never could have 
waited for your advancement, or found your situa- 
tion in the mean time comfortable; which is a 
strong lesson to shew the poverty of glory, and, the 
importance of regulating our minds. 

“ Tf this correspondent had known the nature 
of your reputation as well as I do, he would have 
said; your former writings and measures would 
secure attention to your Biography and Aré of 
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Virtue; and your Biography and Art of Virtue, 
in return, would secure attention to them. This 
is an advantage attendant upon a various character, 
and which brings all that belongs to it into 
greater play; and it is the more useful, as per- 
haps more persons are at a loss for the means 
of improving their minds and characters, than 
they are for the time or the inclination to do it. 

« But there is one concluding reficction, Sir, that 
will shew the use of your life as a mere piece of 
biography. This style of writing seems a little 
gone out of vogue, and yet it is a very useful one; 
and your specimen of it may be particularly service- 
able, as it will make a subject of comparison with 
the lives of various public cut-throats and intriguers, 
and with absurd monastic self-tormentors, or vain 
literary triflers. If it encourages more writings of 
the same kind with your own, and induces more 
men to spend lives fit to be written ; it will be worth 
all Plutarch’s Lives put together. 

« But being tired of figuring to myself'a character 
of which every feature suits only one man in the 
world, without giving him the praise of it; I shall 
end my- letter, my dear Dr. Franklin, with a per- 
sonal application to your proper self. 

* J am earnestly desirous then, my dear Sir, that 
you should let the world into the traits of your 
genuine character, as civil broils may otherwise 
tend to disguise or traduce it. Considering your 
great age, the caution of your character, and your 
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peculiar style of thinking, it is not likely that any 
une besides yourself can be sufficiently master of 
the facts of your life, or the intentions of your 
anind, 

“ Besides all this, the immense revolution of the 
present period, will necessarily turn our attention 
towards the author of it; and when virtuous prin- 
ciples have Leen pretended in it, it will be highly 
impoitant to shew that such have really influenced; 
and, as your own character will be the principal 
onc to receive a scrutiny, it is proper (even for its 
fects upon your vast and rising conntry, as well 
as upon England and upon Europe), that it should 
staud respec taLle and eternal. For the furtherance 
of human happiness, I have always maintained 
that't ts necessary to prove that man is not even 
at prevent a vicious and dctestable animal; and 
still more to prove that good management may 
gieatly amend him; and it is for much the same 
reason, that I am anxious to see the opinion estab- 
lished, that there are fair characters existing among 
the individuals of the race; for the moment that 
all men, without exception, shall be conceived 
abandoned, good people will cease efforts deemed 
to be hopeless, and peihaps think of taking their 
share in the scramble of life, or at least of making 
it comfortable principally for themselves. 

“Take then, my dear Sir, this work most 
speedily into hand: shew yourself good as you 
are good, temperate as you are temperate; and 
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above all things, prove yourself as one who from 
your infancy have loved justice, liberty, and con- 
cord, in a way that has made it natural and con- 
sistent for you to have acted, as we have seen you 
act in the last seventeen years of your life. Let 
Englishmen be made not only to respect, but even 
to love you. When they think well of individuals 
in your native country, they will go nearer to think- 
ing well of your country ; and when your country- 
men see themselves well thought of by Englishmen, 
they will go nearer to thinking well of England. 
Extend your views even further; do not stop at 
those who speak the English tongue, but after hav- 
ing settled so many points in nature and politics, 
think of bettering the whole race of men. 

“ As I have not read any part of the life in ques- 
tion, but know only the character that lived it, I 
write somewhat at hazard. I am sure however, 
that the life, and the treatise I allude to (on the 
Art of Virtue), will necessarily fulfil the chief of 
my expectations ; and still more so if you take up 
the measure of suiting these performances te the 
several views above stated. Should they even 
prove unsuccessful in all that 2 sanguine admirer 
of yours hopes from them, you will at least have 
framed pieces to interest the human mind; and 
whoever gives a feeling of pleasure thet is innocent 
to man, has added so much to the fair side of a 
life otherwise too much darkened by anxiety, and 
too much injured by pain, 
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“ In the hope therefore that you will ligsen to the 
prayer addressed to you in this letter, I bey to enb- 
scribe myself, my dearest Sir, &c. &e. 

« Bens. Vavowan.” 


Continuation of the Account of my Life, begun at 
Passy, near Paris, 1784. 

It is some time since T received the above let- 
ters, but I have been too busy till now to think of 
complying with the request they contain. It might 
too be much better done if I were at home among 
my papers, which would aid my memory, and 
help to ascertain dates; but my return being un- 
certain, and having just now a little leisure, I will 
endeavour to recollect and write what I can: if I 
live fp get home, it may there be corrected and im- 
Proved. — 

Not having any copy here of what is already 
written, I know not whether an account is given 
of the means I used to establish the Philadelphia 
public library; which from a small beginning is 
mow become so considerable. Though I remem- 
ber to have come down to near the time of that 
transaction, (1730.) I will therefore begin here 
with an account of it, which may be struck out if 
found to have been already given.’ 


»" Only a short secount of the same, having been, given at the 
Shae of the frst partof the lie, it was thought wivimable not to 
. Bhpeess this fuller one, SF a. 
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At dhe Ginte I established myself #h Pennsyl- 
‘vania, there was not a good booksellers shop in 
any of the colonies to the southward of Bovtén. 
in New-York and Philadelphia, the printers were 
indeed stationers, but they sold only paper, &c. 
alipanacks, ballads, and a few common school- 
books. Those who loved reading were obliged to 
gend for their books from England: the members 
of the junto had each a few. We had left the ale- 
house, where we first met, and hired a room to 
hold our club in. I proposed that we should all 
of us bring our books to that room; where they 
would not only be ready to consult in our confer- 
ences, but become a common benefit, each of us 
being at liberty to borrow such as he wished to 
read at home. This was accordingly dont, and. 
for some time contented us: finding the advantage 
of this little collection, I proposed to render the 
benefit from the books more common, by com- 
mencing 8 public subscription library. I drew a 
sketch of the plan and rules that would be neces- 
sary, and got a skilful conveyancer, Mr. Charles 
Brogden, to put the whole in form of articles of 
‘egreement to be subscribed; by which each sub- 
seriber engaged to pay a certain sam down for the 
first purchase of the books, and an annual con- 
‘eibution for increasing them. So few wert the 
readers at that time in Philadelphia, and the majo- 
Tity of us so poor, that I was not able with grest 
indpstry to find more than fifty persomm, (mostly 
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young tradesmen,) willing to pay down ee this 
purpose forty shillings each, and ten shillings per 
annum; with this little fund we began. The 
books were imported; the library wae open one 
day in the week for lending them to the subscri- 
bers, on their promissory notes to pay double the 
value if not duly retarned. The institution soon 
manifested its utility ; was imitated by other towns, 
and in other provinces. The libraries were aug- 
mented by donations; reading became fashion- 
able; and our people Having no publie amuse- 
ments to divert their attention from study, became 
better acquainted with books; and in a few years 
were observed by strangers to be better instructed, 
and more intelligent than people of the same rank 
generally are in other countrics. 

When we were about to sign the above-men- 
tioned articles, which were to be binding on us, 
our heirs, &e. for fifty years; Mr. Brogden, the 
serivener, said to us, “ You are young men, but it 
ia acarcely probable that any of you will live to see 
the expiration of the term fixed in the instrument.’ 
A nwgpher of us however are yet living: but the 
instrument was after a few years rendered null, by 
2. charter that incorporated and gave perpetuity te 
the company. ¥ 

The objections and reluctances I met with in 
eliciting the subscriptions, made me soon feel the 
Smepropriety of presenting oneself as the proposer of 
stay nectul project, that might be sinpoggd to raige 
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one's tepuitation in the smallest degred above that 
of one’s neighbours, when one has need of theiras- 
sistance to accomplish that project. 1 therefore 
put myself as much as I could out of sight, and 
stated it as a scheme of a xumber of friends, who 
had requested me to go about and propose it to 
such as they thought lovers of reading. In this 
way my affair went on more smoothly, and I ever 
afler practised it on such occasions; and from my 
frequent successes can heartily recommend it. ‘The 
present little sacrifice of your vanity will afterwards 
be amply repaid. If it remains a while untvertain 
to whom the merit belongs, some one more vain 
than yourself would be encouraged to claim it, and 
then even envy will be disposed to do you justice, 
by plucking those assumed feathers, and restoring 
them to their right owner. 

This library afforded me the means of improve- 
ment by constant study, for which I set apart an 
hour or two each day; and thus repaired in some 
degree the loss of the learned education my father 
once intended for me. Reading was the only 
amusement I allowed wyself. I spent no time in 
taverns, games or frolics of any kind ; and my in- 
dustry in my business continued as indefatigable 
as it was necessary. I was indebted for my print- 
ing-house ; I had a young family coming on te be 
educated, and 1 had two competitors to contend 
with for business, who were established in the 
place before me. My circumstances hawever grew 
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daily easier. My original habits of frugality con- 
tieuing, and my father having among his instsuc- 
tions. fo me when a boy, frequently repeated a pro- 
¥exb of Solomon, “ Ssest thou a man diligent in his 
calling, he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand 
before mean men ;” 1 thence considered industry as 
aitneans of obtaining wealth and distiaction, which 
encouraged me; though I did not think that I 
should ever literally stand before kings, which how- 
evar has since happened; for I have stood before 
foe, and even had the honor of sitting down with 
one, (the King of Denmark,) to dinner. 


‘We have an English proverb that says, 


“ He that would thrive 

© Must ask his wife” 
it was lucky for me that I had one as much dis- 
spored to industry and frugality as myself. She 
assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding and 
stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old 
limen rags for the paper-makers, &c. We kept no 
‘Wile servants, our table was plain and simple, our 
éaxniture of the cheapest. For instance, my break- 
fast was for a long time bread and milk, (no tea) 
and ¥ ete it out of a twopenny earthen porringer, 
with a pewter spoon: but mark how luxury will 
ehter families, and make a progress in spite of prin- 
tiple; being called one morning to breakfast, I 
found it m2 Chive bowl, with 2 spoon of silver! 
‘Thag had teen bought for. me without my know- 
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ledge by my wife, and had cost her the enormous 
sum of three and twenty shillings ; for which she 
had no other excuse or apology to make, bat that 
she thought her husband deserved a silver spoon 
and China bowl as well as any of his neighbours. 
This was the first appearance of plate and china in 
our house, which afterwards, in course of years, a8 
our wealth increased, augmented gradually to se- 
veral hundred pounds in value. 

E had been religiously educated as a Presby- 
terian; bit though some of the dogmig of that 
persuasion, such as the eternal decrees of God, elec- 
tion, reprobation, &c, appeared to me unintelligible, 
others doubtful ; and I early absented myself from 
the public assemblies of the sect, (Sunday being my 
studying day) I never was without some reli- 
gious principles: I never doubted, for instance, the 
existence of a Deity,; that he made the world and 
governed it by his providence; that thé most ac- 
ceptable service of God was the doing good to man; 
that our sonls are immortal; and that all: crimes 
will be punished, and virtue rewarded, either here 
or hereafter: these I esteemed the essentials of 
every réligion, and being to be found im all the reli- 
gions we had in our country, F respected them all, 
though with different degrees of respect, as I foustd 
them more or less mixed with other articles, whith 
without any tendency to inspire, promote, or com 
firme morality, served principally to dividd us, and’ 
make us unfriendty to one another. "Fhis respect 
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io all, with an opinion that the worst bad some 
good effects, induced me to avoid all discourse 
that might tend to lessen the good opinion another 
might have of his own religion; and as our pro- 
vince increased in people, and new places of wor- 
ship were continually wanted, and generally erected 
by voluntary contribution, my mite for such pur- 
pore, whatever might be the sect, was never re- 
fused. 

Though I seldom attended any public worship, 
Thad still an opinion of its propriety, and of its 
utility when rightly conducted, and I regularly 
paid my annual subscription for the support of the 
only Presbyterian minister or meeting we had in 
Philadelphia. He used to sisit mc sometimes as a 
friend, and admonish me to attend his administra- 
tions ; and I was now and then prevailed on to do 
805 once for five Sundays successively. Had he 
been in my opinion a good preacher, perhaps I 
might have continued, notwithstanding the occa- 
sion I had for the Sunday's leisure in my course of 
stndy: but his discourses were chiefly either po- 
temic arguments, or explications of the peculiar 
doctrines of our sect, and were all to me very dry, 
uninteresting, and unedifying; since not a single 
moral principle was inculeated or enforced; 
their aim seeming to be rather to make us Presby- 
terians than good citizens. At length fe took for 
his text that verse of the 4th chapter to the Philip- 
pians, “ Finally brethren, whatsoever things are 
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true, honest, just, pure, lovely, or of good feport, if 
there be any ‘virtue, or any praise, think on these 
things.” And T imagined in a sermon on such « 
text, we could not miss of having some morality. 
But he confined himself to five points only as 
meant by the apostle ; viz.: Keeping holy the Sab- 
bath Day. 2. Being diligent in reading the holy 
scriptures, $. Attending duly the public worship. 
4, Partaking of the Sacrament. 5. Paying a due 
respect to God’s ministers. ‘These might be ali 
good things ; but as they were not the kind of good 
things that I expected from that text, I despaired 
of ever meeting with them from any other, was dis- 
gusted, and attended his preaching no more. J 
had some years before composed a little liturgy, 
or form of prayer, for my own private use, (in 
1728,) entitled, Articles of Belief and Acis of Reli- 
gion.’ 1 returned to the use of this, and went no 
more to the public assemblies. My conduct might 
be blameable, but I leave it without attempting 
farther to excuse it; my present purpose being to 
relate facts, and not to make apologies for them. 
It was about this time I conceived the bold and 
arduous project of arriving at moral perfection ; 1 
wished to live without committing any fault at any 
time, and to conquer all that either natural inclina- 
tion, custom or company, might lead me into, As 
T knew, or thought I knew what was right and 


* See Papers on Miscellaneous Subjects, in continuation of 
these Memoirs. 
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wrong, I did net see why F might not always do, 
the one and ayoid the other. But I soon found F 
had undertaken a task of more difficulty than I 
had imagined: while my attention was taken up, 
and care employed in guarding against one fault, 
I was often surprised by another: habit took the 
advantage of inattention; inclination was some- 
times too strong for reason. I concluded at length 
that the mere speculative conviction, that it was our 
interest to be completely virtuous, was not suffi- 
cient to prevent our slipping; and that the con- 
trary habits must be broken, and good ones 
acquired and established, before we can have any 
dependance on a steady uniform rectitude of con- 
duct. For this purpose I therefore tried the fol- 
lowing method. 

Tn the varions enumerations of the moral virtues 
1 had met with in my reading, I found the cata- 
logue more or less numerous, as different writers 
inckuded more or fewer ideas under the same 
name. Temperance, for example, was by some 
confined to eating and drinking; while by others 
it. was extended to mean. the moderating every 
other pleasure, appetite, inclination or passion, 
bodily or mental, even to our avarice and ambition. 
T proposed. to myself, for the sake of clearness, to 
use rather more names, with fewer idgas annexed 
to.each, than a few names with more 3 and I 
ingluded, under thirteen. names of virtues, all. that 
at that time occurred to me as necessary or de- 
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sirable; and annexed to each a short pretept, 
which fully expressed the extent I gave to its 
meaning. 

These names of virtues, with their precepts; 
were 5 

1. TEMPERANCE. — Eat not to dulness: 
drink not to elevation. 

2, SILENCE.—Speak not but what may bene- 
fit others or yourself: avoid trifling conversation, - 

3. ORDER.—Let all your things have their 
places: let each part of your business have its 
time. 

4. RESOLUTION.—Resolve to perform what 
you ought ; perform without fail what you resolve. 

5. FRUGALITY.—Make no expence but to 
do good to others or yourself; i. e. Waste nothing. 
* 6. INDUSTRY.—Lose no time; be always 
employed in something useful ; cut off all unne- 
cessary actions. 

7. SINCERITY. — Use no hurtful deceit ; 
think innocently and justly; and if you speak, 
speak accordingly. 

8. JUSTICE.—Wrong none by doing injuries, 
or omitting the benefits that are your duty. 

9. MODERATION. — Avoid extremes: for- 
bear reseyting injuries so much as you think they 
deserve. = 7-, 

10. CLEANLINESS.—Tolerate no uncleanti- 
ness in body, clothes, or habitation. 


VOL. I. 1 
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11. TRANQUILLITY.—Be not disturbed at 
trifles, or at accidents common or unavoidable. 

12. CHASTITY.—Rarely use venery, but for 
health or offspring ; never to dulness or weakness, 
or the injury of your own or another's peace or 
reputation, : 

18. HUMILITY.—Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 

My intention being to acquire the habitude of all 
these virtues, I judged it would be well not to 
distract my attention by attempting the whole at 
once, but to fix it on one of them at atime; and 
when I should be master of that, then to proceed 
to another; and so on till I should have gone 
through the thirteen. And as the previous acqui- 
sition of some, might facilitate the acquisition of 
certain others, I arranged them with that view as 
they stand above. Temperance first, as it tends to 
procure that coolness and clearness of head, which 
is so necessary where constant vigilance was to be 
kept up, and a guard maintained against the un- 
remitting attraction of ancient habits and the force 
of perpetual temptations. This being acquired 
and established, Silence would be more easy; and 
my desire being to gain knowledge at the same 
time that I improved in virtue; and considering 
that in conversation it was obtained rather by the 
use of the ear than of the tongue, and therefore 
wishing to break a habit I was getting into of 
prattling, punning, and jesting, (which only made 
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me acceptable to trifling company) I gave Silence 
the second place. This and the next, Order, I 
expected would allow me more time for attending 
to my project and my studies. Resolution once 
become habitual, would keep me firm in my en- 
deayvors to obtain all the subsequent virtues; Fru- 
gality and Industry relieving me from my remain- 
ing debt and producing affluence and indepen- 
dence, would make more easy the practice of Sin- 
cerity and Justice, &c. &e. Conceiving then, that 
agreeably to the advice of Pythagoras in his 
Golden Verses, daily examination would be neces- 
sary; I contrived the following method for con- 
ducting that examination, 

T made a little book in which I allotted a page 
for each of the virtues. I ruled each page with 
red ink, so as to have seven columns, one for each 
day of the week, marking each column with a letter 
for the day. I crossed these columns with thirteen 
red lines, marking the beginning of each line with 
the first letter of one of the virtues; on which line, 
and in its proper column, I might mark by a little 
black spot, every fault I found upon examination 
to have been committed respecting that virtue, 
upon that day.’ 





* This little book is dated, Sunday tst July 1733, and is in 
the Editor’s possession. 
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FORM OF THE PAGES. 


TEMPERANCE. 
Eat not to dulness : drink not to elevation. 











I determined to give a week’s strict attention to 
each of the virtues successively. Thus, in the first 
week, my great guard was to avoid every the least 
offence against Temperance ; leaving the other vir- 
tues to their ordinary chance, only marking every 
evening the faults of the day. Thus, if in the first 
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week I could keep my first line marked T. clear of 
spots, I supposed the habit of that virtue so much 
strengthened, and its opposite weakened, that I 
might venture extending my attention to include 
the next; and for the following week keep both 
lines clear of spots. Proceeding thus to the last, I 
could get through a course complete in thirteen 
weeks, and four courses ina year. And like him 
who having a garden to weed, does not attempt to 
eradicate all the bad herbs at once, (which would 
exceed his reach and his strength,) but works on 
one of the beds at a time, and having accomplished 
the first, proceeds to a second; so I should have 
(I hoped) the encouraging pleasure, of seeing on 
my pages the progress made in virtue, by clearing 
successively my lines of their spots ; ‘till in the end, 
by a number of courses, I should be happy in 
viewing a clean book, after a thirteen weeks’ daily 
examination. 

This my litile book had for its motto, these lines 
from Addison's Cato: 

“ Here will I hold: If there’s a Power above us, 

(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 

Through all her works,) He must delight in Virtue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy.” 

Another from Cicero, 

“-O Vite Philosophia Dux! O Virtutum indagatrix 
expultrixque vitiorum ! Unus Dies bene, et ex praceptis inis 
actus, peccanti immortalitati est anteponendus.” 
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Another from the Proverbs of Solomon, speak- 
ing of wisdom or virtue: 

“ Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honor. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” 

And conceiving God to be the fountain of wis- 
dom, I thought it right and necessary to solicit his 
assistance for obtaining it; to this end I formed 
the following little prayer, which was prefixed to 
my tables of examination, for daily use. 

“0 powerful goodness! bountiful father! merciful guide! 
Increase in me that wisdom which discovers my truest interest. 
Strengthen my resolution to perform what that wisdom dic- 
tates. Accept my kind offices to thy other children, as the 
only return in my power for thy continual favors to me.” 

I used also sometimes a little prayer which I 
took from Thomson’s Poems, viz. 

“ Father of light and life, thou God supreme! 
O teach me what is good; teach me thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit ; and fill my sout 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure ; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss !” 

The precept of Order requiring that every part 
of my business should have its allotted time, one page 
in my little book contained the following scheme 


of employment for the twenty-four hours of a natu- 
Fal day. 
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SCHEME. 
Houra, 
Mornixe. 55, Rise, wash, and address 
The Question. What good 6 § Powerfuj Goodness! con- 
shall I do this day? trive day’s business, and take 


7 {the resolution of the day; 
prosecute the present study, 
and breakfast, 


Work. 


Read or look over my 


Noon: ; accounts and dine. 
Ps 
3 
AFTERNOON, z Work. 
5 
Evenne, 6> Put things in their places. 
The Question. What } 7 (Supper. Music or diver- 
good have I done to- ) 8 (sion, or conversation. Exe 
day? QJ amination of the day. 
10. 
u 
12 
Nicut. 14 Sleep. 
2 
3 


{ entered upon the execution of this plan for 
self-examination, and continued it with occasional 
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intermissions for some time. I was surprized to 
find myself so much fuller of faults than I had 
imagined; but I had the satisfaction of seeing 
them diminish. To avoid the trouble of renewing 
now and then my litule book, which, by scraping 
out the marks on the paper of old faults to make 
room for new ones in a new course, became full of 
holes, I transformed my tables and precepts to 
the ivory leaves of a memorandum book,’ on which 
the lines were drawn with red ink, that made a du- 
rable stain; and on those lines I marked my faults 
with a black-lead pencil; which marks 1 could 
easily wipe out with a wet spunge. After a while 
J went through one course only in a year; and 
afterwards only one in several years; till at length 
I omitted them entirely, being employed in voyages 
and business abroad, with a multiplicity of affairs, 
that interfered; but I always carried my little 
book with me. My scheme of Order gave me the 
most trouble ; and I found that though it might be 
practicable where a man’s business was such as to 
Teave him the disposition of his time, that of a jour- 
neyman printer for instance, it was not possible to 
he exactly observed by a master, who must mix 
with the world, and often receive people of business 
at their own hours. Order too, with regard to 
places for things, papers, &c. I found extremely 
difficult to acquire. I had not been early aecus- 





4 This also is in the possession of the Editor. 
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tomed to method, and having an exceedingly.good 
memory, I was not so sensible of the inconvenience 
attending want of method. This article therefore 
cost me much painful attention, and my faults in it 
vexed me so much, and I made so little progress in 
amendment, and had such frequent relapees,: that 
J was almost ready to give up the attempt, and 
content myself with a faulty charecter in that 
respect. Like the man who in buying an axe of 
a smith my neighbour, desired to have the whole 
ofits surface as bright as the edge: the smith con- 
sented to grind it bright for him if he would tum 
the wheel: he turned while the smith pressed the 
broad face of the axe hard and heavily on the stone, 
which made the turning of it very fatiguing. The 
man came every now and then from the wheel to 
xee how the work went on; and at length would 
take his axe as it was, without further grinding. 
No, said the smith, turn on, turn on, we shall have 
it bright by and by; as yet ‘tis only speckled. 
Yes, said the man, but “ I think I like a speckled 
axe best.” And I believe this may have been the 
ease with many, who, having for want of some 
such means as I employed found the difficulty of 
ebtaining good and breaking bad habits in other 
points of vice and virtue, have given up the strag- 
gle, and concluded that “ a speckled axe is best.” 
For something, that pretended to be reason, was 
every. now and then suggestirig to me, that such 
extreme nicety: as I exacted of myself might be a 
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kind of foppery in morals, which, if it were known, 
would make me ridiculous; that a perfect charac- 
ter might be attended with the inconvenience of 
being envied and hated; and that a benevolent 
man should allow a few faults in himself, to keep 
his friends in countenance. In truth I found my- 
self incorrigible with respect to Order ; and now IE 
am grown old, and my memory bad, I feel very 
sensibly the want of it. But on the whole, though 
I never arrived at the perfection I had been so 
ambitious of obtaining, but fell far short of it, yet I 
was, by the endeavor, a better and a happier man 
than I otherwise should have been, if I had not 
attempted it; as those who aim at perfect writing 
‘vy imitating the engraved copies, though they 
never reach the wished-for excellence of those 
copies, their hand is mended by the endeavour, 
and is tolerable while it continues fair and le- 
gible. 

It may be well my posterity should be informed, 
that to this little artifice, with the blessing of God, 
their ancestor owed the constant felicity of his life 
down to his 79th year, in which this is written. 
What reverses may attend the remainder is in the 
hand of Providence : but if they arrive, the reflec- 
tion on past happiness enjoyed, ought to help his 
bearing them with more resignation. To Tem- 
perence he ascribes his long-continued health, and 
what is still left to him of 2 good constitution. To 
Industry and Frugality, the early easiness of his 
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circumstances and acquisition of his fortung. with 
all that knowledge that enabled him to be an 
useful citizen and obtained for him some degree of , 
reputation among the learned. To Sincerity and 
Justice, the confidence of his conntry, and the 
honorable employs it conferred upon him: and to 
the joint influence of the whole mass of the virtues, 
even in the imperfect state he was able to acquire 
them, all that evenness of temper and that cheer- 
fulness in conversation which makes his company 
still sought for, and agreeable even to his young 
acquaintance. I hope, therefore, that some of my 
descendants may follow the example and reap the 
benefit. 

Tt will be remarked that, though my scheme was 
not wholly without religion, there was in it no mark 
of any of the distinguishing tenets of any parti- 
cular sect; I had purposely avoided them; for 
being fully persuaded of the utility and excellency 
of my method, and that it might be serviceable to 
people in all religions, and intending some time or 
other to publish it, I would not have any thing in 
it that should prejudice any one, of any sect, 
against it. I proposed writing a little comment on 
each virtue, in which I would have shewn the 
advantages of possessing it, and the mischiefs at- 
tending its opposite vice; I should have called my 
book Tue Art or Virtue, because it would have 
shewn the means and manner of obtaining’ virtue, 
which would have distinguished it from the mere 
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exhortation to be good, that does not instruct and 
indicate the meahs$ but is like the apostle’s man 
of verbal charity, who without shewing to the 
naked and hungry, how or where they might get 
clothes or vietuals, only exhorted them to be fed 
and clothed. James II. 15, 16. 

But it so happened that my intention of writing 
and publishing this comment was never fulfilled. 
Thad indeed, from time to time, put down short 
hints of the sentiments, reasonings, &c. to be made 
use of in it; some of which I have still by me: 
but the necessary close attention to private busi- 
ness, in the earlier part of life, and public busi- 
ness since, have occasioned my postponing it. 
For it being connected in my mind with @ great 
and extensive project, that required the whole man 
to execute, and which an unforeseen succession of 
employs prevented my attending to, it has hitherto 
remained unfinished. 

In this piece it was my design to explain and 
enforce this doctrine, that vicious actions are not 
hurtful because they are forbidden, but forbidden 
because they are hurtful ; the nature of man alone 
considered : that it was therefore every one’s inte- 
rest to be virtuous, who wished to be happy even 
in this world : and I should from this circumstance 
(there being always in the world a number of rich 
merchants, nobility, states and princes, who have 
need of honest instruments for the management of 
their affairs, and such being so rare,) have endea- 
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yored to convince young persons, that no qualities 
are so likely to make a poor man’s fortune, as fhose 
of probity and integrity. 

My list of virtues contained at first but twelve: 
but a quaker friend having kindly informed me 
that I was generally thought proud ; that my pride 
shewed itself frequently in conversation; that I 
was not content with being in the right when dis- 
cussing any point, but was overbearing, and rather 
insolent, (of which he convinced me by mention- 
ing several instances); I determined to endeavor 
to cure myself, if I could, of this vice or folly 
among the rest; and J added Humility to my list, 
giving an extensive meaning to the word. I cannot 
boast of much success in acquiring the reality of 
this virtue, but Thad a good deal with regard to 
the appearance of it. I made it a rule to forbear 
all direct contradiction to the sentiments of others, 
and all positive assertion of my own. I even 
forbid myself, agreeably to the old laws of our 
JunTo, the use of every word or expression in the 
language that imported a fixed opinion; such as 
certainly, undoubtedly, &c. and I adopted instead 
of them, Z conceive, I apprehend, or I imagine, a 
thing to be so, or so; or it so appears to me at pre- 
sent. When another asserted something that I 
thought an error, I denied myself the pleasure of 
contradicting him abruptly, and of shewing imme- 
diately some absurdity in his proposition ; and in 
answering I began by observing, that in certain 
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cases or circumstances, his opinion would be right, 
but in the present case there appeared or seemed to 
me some difference, &c. I soon found the advan- 
tage of this change in my manners; the conver- 
sations I engaged in went on more pleasantly. 
The modest way in which I proposed my opinions, 
procured them a readier reception and less contra- 
diction ; I had less mortification when I was found 
to be in the wrong, and I more easily prevailed 
with others to give up their mistakes and join with 
me when I happened to be in the right. And this 
mode, which I at first put on with some violence 
to natural inclination, became at length easy, and 
so habitual to me, that perhaps for the last fifty years 
no one has ever heard a dogmatical expression 
escape me. And to this habit (after my character 
of integrity) I think it principally owing that I 
had early so much weight with my fellow-citizens, 
when I proposed new institutions or alterations in 
the old ; and so much influence in public councils, 
when I became a member: for I was but a bad 
speaker, never eloquent, subject to much hesitation 
in my choice of words, hardly correct in language, 
and yet I generally carried my point. 

In reality there is perhaps no one of our natural 
passions so hard to subdue, as Pride; disguise it, 
struggle with it, stifle it, mortify it as much as one 
pleases, it is still alive, and will every now and 
then peep out and show itself; you will see it, per- 
haps, often in this history. For even if I could 
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conceive that I had completely overcome it, I should 
probably be proud of my humility. 
(Here concludes what was written at Passy, near 
Paris.) 
MEMORANDUM. 


Lam now about to write at home (Philadelphia), 
August 1788, but cannot have the help expected from 
my papers, many of them being lost in the war. I 
have however found the following :— 

Having mentioned a great and extensive project 
which I had conceived, it seems proper that some 
account should be here given of that project and 
its object. Its first rise in my mind appears in 
the above-mentioned little paper, accidentally pre- 
served, viz. 

OBsERVATIONS on my reading history, in library, 
May 9, 1731. 

“ That the great affairs of the world, the wars, re- 
volutions, &c. are carried on and effected by parties. 

“That the view of these parties is their present 
general interest, or what they take to be such. 

“That the different views of these different par- 
ties occasion all confusion. 

“That while a party is carrying on a general 
design, each man has his particular private interest 
in view. 

“ That as soon as a party has gained its general 
point, each member becomes intent upon his par- 
ticular interest; which, thwarting others, breaks 
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that party into divisions, and occasions more com 
fusion. = 
“That few in public affairs act from a mere view 
of the good of their country, whatever they may 
pretend ; and though their actings bring real good 
to their country, yet men primarily considered that 
their own and their country’s interest were united, 
and so did not act from a principle of benevolence. 

“That fewer still, in public affairs, act with a 
view to the good of mankind. 

“ There seems to me at present to be great oc- 
casion for raising an United Party for Virtue, by 
forming the virtuous and good men of all nations 
into a regular body, to be governed by suitable 
good and wise rules, which good and wise men 
may probably be more unanimous in their obe- 
dience to, than common people are to common 
laws. 

“T at present think, that whoever attempts this 
aright, and is well qualified, cannot fail of pleasing 
God, and of meeting with success. B.F.” 

Revolving this project in my mind, as to be 
undertaken hereafter, when my circumstances 
should afford me the necessary leisure, I put 
down from time to time, on pieces of paper, such 
thoughts as occurred to me respecting it. Mbst of 
these are lost, but I tind one purporting to be 
the substance of an intended creed, contaiming as 
I thought the essentials of every:known religion, 
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and being free of every thing that might shock 
the professors of any religion. It is expressed 
in these words; viz. 

«That there is one God who made all things. 

“That he governs the world by his providence. 

«That he ought to be worshipped by adoration, 
prayer, and thanksgiving. 

“ But that the most acceptable service to God, is 
doing good to man. 

«That the soul is immortal. 

“ And that God will certainly reward virtue and 
punish vice, either here or hereafter.” 

My ideas at that time were, that the sect should 
be begun and spread at first, among young and 
single men only; that each person to be initiated 
should not only declare his assent to such creed, 
but should have exercised himself with the thirteen 
weeks’ examination and practice of the virtues, as 
in the before-mentioned model ; that the existence 
of such a society should be kept a secret, till it 
was become considerable, to prevent solicitations 
for the admission of improper persons; but that 
the members should, each of them, search among 
his acquaintance for ingenious, well-disposed 
youths, to whom, with pradent caution, the scheme 
should be gradually communicated. That the 
miembers should engage to afford their advice, as- 
sistance, and support to each other in promoting 
ene another's interest, business, and advancement 
in life: that for distinction, we should be called 

VOL. I, K 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE FREE AND EAby. Free, as 
being, by the general practice and habits of the 
virtues, free from the dominion of vice ; and parti- 
eularly by the practice of industry and frugality, 
frée from debt, which exposes a man to constraint, 
and a species of slavery to his creditors. 

"This is as much as I can now recollect of the 
project, except that I communicated it in part to 
two young men, who adopted it with some enthu- 
siasm: but my then narrow circumstances, and 
the necessity I was under of sticking close to my 
“business, occasioned my postponing the further 
prosecution of it at that time; and my multifarious 
occupations, public and private, induced me to 
continue postponing, so that it has been omitted, 
till I have no longer strength or activity left suff- 
‘cient for such an enterprize. Though I am still of 
opinion it was a practicable scheme, and might 
have been very useful, by forming a great number 
of good citizens: and I was not discouraged by 
the seeming magnitude of the undertaking, as I 
have always thought that one man of tolerable 
abilities, may work great changes, and accomplish 
great affairs among mankind, if he first forms a 
good plan; and cutting off all amusements or 
other employments that would divert his attention, 
makes the execution of that same plan his sole 
study and business. 

In 1782, T first published my Almanack under 
the name of Richard Saunders ; it was continued 
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by me about twenty-five years, and commonly 
called Poor Richard's Almanack. 1 endeavored 
to make it both entertaining and useful, and it 
accordingly came to be in such demand that I 
reaped considerable profit from it; vending an- 
nually near ten thousand. And observing that it 
was generally read, (scarce any neighborhood in 
the province being without it,) I considered it as a 
proper vehicle for conveying instruction among the 
common people, who bought scarcely any other 
books. I therefore filled all the little apaces that 
occurred between the remarkable days in the Ca- 
Jendar, with proverbial sentences, chiefly such as 
inculcated industry and frugality, as the means of 
procuring wealth, and thereby securing virtue; it 
being more difficult fora man in want to act always 
honestly, ay (to use here one of those proverbs) “it 
is hard for an empty sack to stand upright.” These 
proverbs, which contained ,the wisdom of many 
ages and nations, I assembled and formed into a 
connected discourse prefixed to the Almanack of 
1757, as the harangue of a wise old man to the 
people atten‘ding an auction : the bringing all these 
‘scattered counsels thus into a focus, enabled them 
to make greater impression. The piece being 
universally approved, was copied in all the news- 
papers of the American Continent, reprinted im 
Britain on a large sheet of paper to be stuck up in 
houses ; two translations were made of it in France, 
and great numbers bought by the clergy and gen- 
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try, to distribute gratis among their poor parish- 
joners and tenants. In Pennsylvania, as it dis- 
couraged useless expense in foreign superfluities, 
some thought it had its share of influence in pro- 
ducing that growing plenty of money which was 
observable for scveral years after its publication.‘ 

I considered my newspaper also as another 
means of communicating instruction, and in that 
view frequently reprinted in it extracts from the 
Spectator, and other moral writers ; and sometimes 
published little pieces of mine own which had been 
first composed for reading in our Junio. Of these 
are a Socratic dialogue tending to prove, that what- 
ever might be his parts and abilities, a vicious man 
could not properly be called a man of sense; and 
a discourse on self-denial, showing that virtue was 
not secure till its practice became a habitude, and 
was free from the opposition of contrary inclina- 
tions : these may be found in the papers about the 
beginning of 1735. In the conduct of my news- 
paper, I carefully excluded all libelling and per- 
sonal abuse, which is of late years become so dis- 
graceful to our country. Whenever I was solicited 
to insert any thing of that kind, and the writers 
pleaded (as they generally did) the liberty of the 
press; and that a newspaper was like a stage- 
coach, in which any one who would pay had a 
tight to a place; my answer was, that I would 





* This piece will be found in the Selection of Dr. Franktin’s 
Miscellaneous Writings. 
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print the piece separately if desired, and the authar 
might have as many copies as he pleased to distri- 
bute himself; but that I would not take upon me 
to spread his detraction ; and that having contract- 
ed with my subscribers to furnish them with what 
might be either useful or entertaining, I could not 
fil their papers with private altercation in which 
they had no concern, without doing them manifest 
injustice. Now, many of our printers make no 
scruple of gratifying the malice of individuals, by 
false accusations of the fairest characters among 
ourselves, augmenting animosity even to the pro- 
ducing of duels; and are moreover so indiscrect 
as to print scurrilous reflections on the government 
of neighbouring states, and even on the conduct of 
our best national allies, which may be attended 
with the most pernicious consequences. ‘These 
things I mention as a caution to young printers, 
and that they may be encouraged not to pollute 
the presses, and disgrace their profession by such 
infamous practices, but refuse steadily; as they 
may see by my, example, that such a course of 
conduct will not on the whole be injurious to their 
interests. 

In 1738, I sent one of my journeymen to Charles- 
town, South Carolina, where a printer was wanting. 
T farnished him with a press and letters, on an 
agreement of partnership, by which I was to re- 
ceive one-third of the profits of the business, paying 
one-third of the expense. He was a man of Jearn~ 
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ing, but ignorant in matters of account ; and though 
he sometimes made me remittances, I could get no 
account from him, nor any satisfactory state of our 
partnership while he lived. On his decease the 
business was continued by his widow, who being 
born and bred in Holland, where (as I have been 
infornwd) the knowledge of accounts makes a part 
of female education ; she not only sent me as clear 
astatement as she could find of the transactions 
past, but continued to account with the greatest 
regularity and exactness every quarter afterwards 5 
and wauaged the business with such success, that 
she not only reputably brought up a family of chil- 
dren, but at the expiration of the term, was able to 
purchase of me the printing-house, and establish 
her son in it. I mention this affair chiefly for the 
sake of recowmending that branch ofeducation for 
our young women, as likely to be of more use to 
them and their children, in case of widowhood, 
than either music or dancing ; by preserving them 
froin losres by imposition of crafty men, and ena- 
bling them to continue, peihaps, a profitable mor- 
cantile house, with cstablished correspondence, till 
a son ix grown up fit to undertake and go on with 
it; to the lasting advantage and enriching of the 
family. 

About the year 1734, there arrived among us 2 
young Presbyterian preacher, named Hemphill, 
who delivered with a good voice, and apparently, 
extempore, most excellent discourses ; which drew 
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together considerable numbers of different persna- 
sions, who joined iu admiring them. Among the 
rest, J became onc of his constant hearers, his ser- 
mons pleasing me, as they had little of the dogma- 
tical kind, but inculcated strongly the practice of 
virtue, or what in the religious style are called good. 
works. Those however of our congregation who 
considered themselves as orthodox Presbyterians, 
disapproved his doctrine, aud were joined by most 
of the old ministers, who arraigned him of hetero- 
doxy before the synod, in order to have him 
silenced. 1 became his zealons partisan, and con- 
tributed all I could to raise a party iv his favor, 
and combated for him awhile with some hopes of 
success. There was much scribbling pro and con 
upon the occasion; and finding that though an 
elegant preacher, he was but a poor writer, I wrote 
fox him two or three pamphlets, and a piece in the 
Gazette of April, 1735. Those pamphlets, as is 
generally the case with controversial writings, 
though eagerly read at the time, were soon out of 
vogue, and I question whether a single copy of 
them now exist». 

During the contest an unlucky occurrence burt 
his cause eaceedingly. One of our adversaries 
having heard him preach a sermon that was much 
admired, thought he had somewhere read the ser- 
mon before, or at least a part of it. On searching 
he found that part quoted at length in one of the 
British Reviews, from a discourse of Dr. Foster's. 
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This detection gave many of our party disgust, 
who accordingly abandoned his cause, ‘and oecax, 
sioned our more speedy discomfiture in the synod. 
I stack by him, however; I rather approved his 
giving us good sermons composed by others, than 
bad ones of his own manufacture; though the 
latter was the practice of our common teachers. 
He afterwards acknowledged to me that none of 
those he preached were his own; adding, that his 
memory was such as enabled him to retain and 
repeat any sermon after once reading only. On 
our defeat he left us in search elsewhere of better 
fortune, and I quitted the congregation, never 
attending it after; though I continued many years 
my subscription for the support of its ministers, 

I had begun in 1733 to study languages: I soon 
made myself so much @ master of the French, as 
to be able to read the books in that language with 
ease: I then undertook the Italian. An acquaint- 
ance who .was also learning it, used often to tempt 
me to play chess with him. Finding this took up 
too much of the time I had to spare for study, 
I at dength refused to play any more, unless on 
this condition, that the victor in every game should 
have a right to impose a task, either of parts of the 
grammar to be got by heart, or in translations, &c. 
which tasks the vanquished was to perform upon 
honor before our next meeting. As we played 
pretty equally, we thus beat one another into that 
language. I afterwards, with a little pains-taking, 
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acquired as much of the Spanish as to read their 
beoks also: I bave already mentioned that I had 
only one year's instruction in a Latin school, and 
that when very young, after which I neglected that 
language entirely. But when I had attained an 
acquaintance with the French, Italian, and Spanish, 
I was surprised to find on looking over a Latin 
Testament, that I understood more of that lan- 
guage than I had imagined; which encouraged me 
to apply myself again to the study of it, and I met 
with the more success, as those preceding lan- 
guages had greatly smoothed my way. From these 
circumstances I have thought there is some incon- 
sistency in our common mode of teaching lan- 
guages. We are told that it is proper to begin first 
with the Latin, and having acquired that, it will be 
more easy to attain those modern languages which 
are derived from it: and yet we do not begin with 
the Greek, in order more easily to acquire the 
Latin. It is true that if we can clamber and get 
to the top of a staircaise without using the steps, 
we shall more easily gain them in descending ; but 
certainly if we begin with the lowest, we shall -with 
more ease ascend to the top; and I would there- 
fore offer it to the consideration of those who super- 
intend the education of our youth, whether since 
many of those who begin with the Latin, quit the 
same after spending some years withouthaving made 
any great proficiency, and what they have learned 
becomes-alniost uéless, so that their time has been 
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lost ; it would not have been better to have begun 
with the French, proceeding to the Italian, and 
Latin. For though after spending the same time 
they should quit the study of Janguages and never 
arrive at the Latin, they wouid however have 
acquired another tongue or two that, being in 
modern use, might be serviceable to them in com- 
mon life. 

After ten years’ absence from Boston, and hay- 
ing become eusy in my circumstances, I made a 
journey thither to visit my relations; which I could 
not sooner afford. In retuning I called at New- 
Port to see my brother James, then settled there 
with his printing-house; our former differences 
were forgotten, and our meeting was very cordial 
and affectionate: he was fast declining in health, 
and requested of me that in case of his death, 
which he apprebended not far distant, I would 
take home his son, then but ten years of age, and 
bring him up 1o the printing-business. This I ac- 
cordingly performed, sending him a few years to 
school before I took him into the office. His 
mother carried on the business till he was grown 
up, when I assistcd him with an assortment of 
new types, those of his father being in a manner 
worn out, Thus ‘it was that I made my brother 
ample atnends fot the service I had deprived him 
of by teaving hin so early. 

Jn 1736, ¥ lost one of my sons, 4 fine“boy’ of 
four Years 1d, by thé dial pox, taken ih thé cém- 
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mon way.- I long regreited him bitterly, and still 
regret that I had not given it to him by inoculation. 
This I mention for the sake of parerts who omit 
that operation, on the supposition that they should 
never forgive themselves if a child died under it; 
my example skewing that the regret may be the 
same either way, and therefore that the safer should 
be chosen. 

Our club, the Junto, was found so useful, and 
afforded such satisfaction to the members, that 
some were desirous of introducing their friends, 
which could not well be done without exceeding 
what we had settled as a convenient number; viz. 
twelve. We had from the beginning made it a 
rule to keep our institution a secret, which was 
pretty well observed; the intention was to avoid 
applications of improper persons for admittance, 
some of whom perhaps, we might find it dificult 
to refuse. I was one of those who were against. 
any addition to our number, but instead of it made 
in writing a proposal, that every member separately 
should endeavor to form a subordinate club, with 
the same rdles, respecting queries, &c, and withont 
informing them of the conpexion with the Junta. 
The advantages proposed were the improvement 
of so many more young citizens by the use of our 
institutions; our better acquaintance with the 
general sentiments of the inhabitants 0.. any accae 
sion, as the junto member might propose what 
queries we should desire, and was to neport.to: the.. 
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Junto, what passed in his separate club: the pro- 
motion of our particular interests in business by 
more extensive recommendation, and the increase 
of our influence in public affairs, and our power of 
doing good by spreading through the several clubs 
the sentiments of the Junio. The project was 
approved, and every member undertook to form 
hia club: but they did not all succeed. Five or 
“six only were completed, which were called by 
different names, as the Vine, the Union, the Band, 
&c.: they were useful to themselves, and afforded 
us a good deal of amusement, information, and 
instruction ; besides answering in some considera- 
ble degree our views of influencing the public on 
particular occasions; of which I shall give some 
instances in course of time as they happened. 

My first promotion “was my being chosen in 
1736, clerk of the general assembly. The choice 
was made that year without opposition; but the 
year following, when I was again proposed, (the 
choice like that of the members being annual) a 
new member made a long speech against me, in 
order to favor some other candidate. I was how- 
ever chosen, which was the more agreeable to me, 
as, besides the pay for the immediate service of 
clerk, the place gave me a better opportunity of 
keeping up an interest among the members, which 
secured to me the business of printing the votes, 
laws, paper-money, and other occasional jobs for 
the public, that on the whole were very profitable. 
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member, who was a gentleman of fortune and edu- 
cation, with talents that were likely to give him in 
time great ‘influence in the house, which indeed 
afterwards happened. I did not however aim at 
gaining his favor by paying any servile respect to 
him, but after some time took this other method, 
Having heard that he had in his library a certain 
very scarce and curious book, I wrote a note to 
him, expressing my desire of perusing that book, 
and requesting that he would do me the favor 
of lending it to me for a few days. He sent it 
immediately ; and I returned it in about a week 
with another note, expressing strongly the sense of 
the favor. When we next met in the house, he 
spoke to me, (which he had never done before) and 
with great civility; and he ever after manifested a 
readiness to serve me on all occasions, so that we 
became great friends, and our friendship continued. 
to his death. This is another instance of the truth 
of an old maxim I had learned, which says, “ He 
that has once done you a kindness will be more ready 
to do you artother, than he whom you yourself have 
obliged.” And it shows how much more profitable 
it is prudently to remove, than to resent, return, and 
continue inimical proceedings. 

In 1737, Col: Spotswood, late Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and then Postmaster General, being diseatie- 
fied with the conduct of his deputy at Phitadel- 
phia, respecting some negligence in rendering, and 
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want of exectness' in framing his accotnts, took 
- from htim the commission and offered it tome. I 
accepted it readily, and found it of great advan- 
tage; for though the salary was small, it facilitated 
the-correspondence that improved my newspaper, 
imereased the number demanded, as well as the 
-advertisements to be inserted, so that it came to 
afford me a considerable income. My old compe- 
titor’s newspaper declined proportionably, and I 
was satisfied without retaliating his refusal, while 
‘Poet-master, to permit my papers being carried by 
the riders. Thus he suffered greatly from his ne- 
gtect in due accounting; and I mention it as a les- 
gon to those young men who may be employed in 
managing affairs for others, that they should al- 
swaye’render accounts, and make remittances with 
gteat clearness and punctuality. The character 
of observing such a conduct, is the most powerful 
of all recommendations to new employments and 
‘crease of business. 

I began now to turn my thoughts to public 
aGaire, beginning however with small matters. The 
eity watch was one of the first things that I con- 
ceived to want regulation. It was managed by 
the constables of the respective wards in turn; the 
“constable summoned a number of housekeepers to 
attend him for the night, Those who chose never 
to attend, paid him six shillings a-year to be ex- 
cused, which was supposed to go to hiring substi- 
‘tutes, but was in reality much more than -was 
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necesedry “for that purpose, and made the con- 
atableship a place of profit; and the constable for 
~ a little drink often got such ragamuffins about 
him as a watch, that respectable housekeepers did 
not chuse to mix with. Walking the rounds too 
was often neglected, and most of the nights spent 
in tippling: I thereupon wrote a paper to be read n 
junto, representing these irregularities, but insisting 
more particularly on the inequality of this six-shil- 
ling tax of the constable’s, respecting the circum- 
stances of those who paid it ; since a poor widow 
housekeeper, all whose property to be guarded by 
the watch did not perhaps exceed the value of fifty 
pounds, paid as much as the wealthiest merehant, 
who had thousands of pounds-worth of goods in 
his stores. On the whole, I proposed as a more 
effectual watch, the hiring of proper men to nerve 
constantly in the business; and as a more equitable 
way of supporting the charge, the levying a tax 
that should be proportioned to the property. This 
idea being approved by the Junto, was communi- 
cated to the other clubs ; but as originating in each 
of them; and though the plan was not immediately 
carried into execution, yet by preparing the minds 
of people for the change, it paved the way for 
the law obtained a few years after, when thé 
members of our clubs were grown into more in~ 
fluence. ‘ 
About this time I wrote a paper (first to be mead 
in the Junto, but it was afterwards published) on 
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the different accidents and careleasnesses by which 
houses were set on fire, with cautions against them, 
and means proposed of avoiding them. This was 
spoken of as an useful piece, and gave rise to a 
project, which soon followed it, of forming a com- 
pany for the more ready extinguishing of fires, and 
mutual assistance in removing and securing of 
goods when in danger. Associates in this scheme 
were presently found, amounting to thirty. Our 
articles of agreement obliged every member to keep 
always in good order and fit for use, a certain 
number of leathern buckets, with strong bags and 
baskets, (for packing and transportifbg of goodr) 
which were to be brought to every fire; and we 
agreed about once a month to spend a social even- 
ing together, in discowsing and communicating 
such ideas as occurred to us upon the subject of 
fires, as might be useful in our conduct on such 
occasions. The utility of this institution soon 
appeared, and many more desiring to be admitted 
than we thought convenient for one company, they 
were advised to form another, which was accord- 
ingly done; and thys-tvent on one new company 
after another, till they became so numerous as to 
include most of the inhabitants who were men of 
property; and now at the time of my writing this, 
(though upwards of fifty years since its establish- 
ment,) that which I first formed, called the Union 
Fire Company, still subsists ; though the first mem-~ 
bers are all deceased but one, who is‘oldér by #° 
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year thanWf dm. The fines that have been paid by 
members for absence at the monthly meetings, have 
been applied to the purchase of fire-engines, ladders, 
fire-hooks, and other useful implements for each 
company; so that I question whether there is a 
city in the world better provided with the means 
of putting a stop to beginning conflagrations ; and 
in fact, since these institutions the city has never 
lost by fire more than one or two houses at a time, 
and the flames have often been extinguished before 
the house in which they began has been half con- 
sumed. 

In 1739, arvived among us from Ireland, the 
Reverend Mr. Whitfield, who had made himself 
remarkable there as an itinerant preacher. He was 
at first permitted to preach in some of our churches; 
but the clergy taking a dislilre to him, soon refused 
him their pulpits, and he was obliged to preach 
in the fields. The multitude of all sects and deno- 
Tinations that attended his sermons were enor- 
mous, and it was a matter of speculation to me, 
(who was one of the number,) to observe the ex- 
traordinary influence of his oratory on his hearers, 
and how much they admired and respected him, 
notwithstanding his common abuse of them, by 
assuring them, they were naturally half beasts and 
half devils. It was wonderful to see the change 
soon made in the manners of our inhabitants. 
From being thoughtless or indifferent about religion, 
it seemed as if all the world-were growing religious, 
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so that one could not walk through the town, in 
an evening without hearing psalms sung if, different 
families of every strect. And it bemg found, in- 
convenient to assemble in the open air, subject 
to its inclemencies, the building of a house to mect 
in, was no sooner proposed, and persons appointed 
to receive contributions, but sufficient sums were 
soon received to procure the ground, and ercct 
the building, which was 100 feet long and 70 broad; 
and the work was carried on with such spirit as 
to be finished in a much shorter time than could 
have been expected. Both house and ground were 
vested in trustees, expressly for the use of any 
preacher of any religious persuasion, who might de- 
sire to say something to the people at Philadeiphia. 
The-design in building not being to accommodate 
any particular sect, but the inhabitants in general ; 
so that even if the Mufti of Constantinople were 
to send a missionary to preach Mahemetanism ta 
us, he would find a pulpit at bis service. 

Mr. Whitfield, on leaving us, went preaching 
all the way through the colonies to Georgia. The 
pettlement of that province had lately been begun, 
but instead of being made with hardy industrious 
hyabendmen accustomed to Jabor, the enly peo- 
pie fit far, auch an enterprise, it was with families 
of, broken shop-keepers, and other insolvent dabt- 
ors; many. of indolent and idlepebits, taken.out 
of the jails, who being set dowg in, the , woods, 
waqualified for clearing land, and unable.te endure. 
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the har hips of a new settlement, perished in 
number§ leaving many helpless children unpro- 
vided for. The sight of their miserable situation 
inspired the benevolent heart of Mr. Whitfield, 
with the idea of building an orphan-house there, 
in which they might be supported and educated. 
Returning northward, he preached up this charity, 
and made large collections: for his cloquence had 
a wonderful power over the hearts and purses of 
his hearers, of which I myself was an instance. 
¥ did not disapprove of the design, but as Georgia 
was then destitute of materials and workmen, and. 
it was proposed to send them from Philadelphia 
at a great expense, I thought it would have been 
better to have built the house at Philadelphia, and 
brought the children to it. This I advised; but he 
was resolute in his first project, rejected my counsel, 
and I therefore refused to contribute. I happened 
soon after to attend one of his sermons, in the 
course of which, I perceived he intended to finish 
with a collection, and I gilently resolved he should 
get nothing from me: I hedin my pocket a handful 
of copper-money, three or four silver dollars, and 
five pistoles in gold; as he proceeded I began to 
soften, and concluded to give the copper. Another 
stroke of his oratory made me ashamed of that, 
and determined me to give the silver; and he 
finished so admirably, that I emptied my pocket 
wholly into the collector's dish, gold and all! At 
this sermon there was also one of our club, who 
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being of my sentiments respecting the’ beilding! in 
Georgia, and suspecting a collection might be ia- 
tended, had by precaution emptied his pockets 
before he came from home: towards the conclusion 
of the discourse, however, be felt a strong inclina- 
tion to give, and applied to a neighbor who steod 
near him, to lend bim some money for the purpose. 
The request was fortunately made to perhaps the 
only man in the company who had the firmness 
not to be affected by the preacher. His answer 
was, “ Ad any other time, friend Hopkingon, I would 
fond to thee freely ; but not now ; for thee seems to 
wag, 9 be out of thy right senses.” 

, Some of Mr. Whitfield’s enemies affected to 
suppose, that he would apply these collections to 
his own private emolument; but I, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with him (being employed in 
peimting his sermons, journals, &c.), never had the 
least suspicion of his integrity; but am to this day 
decidedly of opinion, that he was in all his conduct 
8 perfectly Aonest man ; and methinks my testimony 
in his favor ought to have the more weight, as we 
bpd no religious connexion. He used indeed 
gemetimes to pray for my conversion, but never had 
the edtisfaction of believing that his prayers were 
heard. Qura.was a mere civil friendship, sincere 
on both sides, and lasted to his death. The follow- 
ing instance will show the terms. on which we 
stood. Upon one of his arrivale from Englaad-at 
Boston, he wrote to me that he should ceme sodn 
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to’ Philgfelphia, but knew not where he could 
lodge when. there, as he understood his old friend 
é#ftd hest, Mr. Benezet, was removed to German- 
Town. My answer was, you know my house; 
if you can make shift with its scanty accommode- 
tions, you will be most heartily welcome. He re- 
plied, that if I made that kind offer for Christ's 
auke, I should not miss of a reward. And I re- 
tumed, “don’t let me be mistaken; it was not for 
Christ's sake, but for your sake.” One of our coms 
mon acquaistance jocosely remarked, that knowing 
it to be the custom of the saints, when they received 
any favor, to shift the burthen of the obligation 
from off their own shoulders, and place it im 
heaven, I had contrived to fix it on earth. 

The last time I saw Mr. Whitfield, was in 
London, when he consulted me about his orphan- 
house concern, and his purpose of appropriating 
it to the establishment of a college. 

He had s loud and clear voice, and articulated 
his words so perfectly, that he might be heard and 
émderstood ata great distance; especially as his 
auditories dbserved the most perfect silence. He 
preached one evening from the top of the Court- 
House steps, which are in the middle of Market 
Street, and on the west side of Setond Street, 
Which crosses it at right angles. Both streets were 
fitted with his h@arers to a considerable distance: 
beihguitong the hindmost in Market Street, I had 
the-wutiesity-to learn how far he could be heard, by 
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retiring backwards down the street fowards the 
river ; and I found his voice distinct till’ I came 
near Front Street, when some noise in that street 
obscured it. Imagining then a semicircle, of 
which my distance should be the radius, and that 
it was filled with auditors, to each of whom I 
allowed two square feet; I computed that he 
might well be heard by more than thirty thousand. 
This reconciled me to the newspaper acconnts of 
his having preached to 25,000 people in the fieltls, 
and to the history of generals harartguing whole 
armies, of which I had sometimes doubted.” 

By hearing him often, I came to distinguish 
easily between sermons newly composed, and 
those which he had often preached in the course 
of his traselx. Tis delivery of the latter was so 
improved by frequent repetition, that every accent, 


* In the eatly pait of his life, Mr. Whitfield was preachiog in 
am optn field, when a drummer happened to be present, who 
was determined to interrupt his pions business, and rudely beat 
his drum in a violent manser, in order to drown the preacher's 
voice. Mr. Whitfield spoke very loud, but was not 2s powerful 
as the instrument. He therefore called out to the drummer in 
these words, “ Friend, you aad I seive the two greatest masters 
existing—but in different callings—you beat up for volunteers 
for King George, I for the Lord Jesus:—in God’s name, then, 
let us not integtupt each other; the world is wide enough for 
both; aud we may get recruits in abundance.” This speech 
had such an effect ou the drummer, that he went away in great 
good-humor, apd ieft the preacher in full possession of the 
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every Giiynasis, every modulation of voice, was so 
ea turned and well placed, that without 
being interested in the subject, one could not help 
being pleased with the discourse; a pleasure of 
much the same kind with that received from an 
cellent piece of music. This is an advantage 
itinerant preachers have over those who are sta- 
tionary, as the latter cannot well improve their 
delivery of a sermon by so many rehearsals. His 
writing and printing from time to time gave great 
advantage to his enemies : unguarded expressions, 
and even crroneous opinions delivered in preach- 
ing, might have been afierwards explained or qna- 
lified, by supposing others that might have accom- 
panicd them; or they might have been denied ; 
but litera scripta manet: critics attacked his writ- 
ings violently, and with so much appearance of 
reason as to diminish the number of his votaries 
and prevent their increase. So that I am satisfied 
that if he had never written any thing, he would 
have left behind him a much more numerous and 
important sect; and his reputation might in that 
case have been still growing even after his death ; 
as there being nothing of his writing ou which to 
found a censure, and give him a lower ebaracter, 
his proselytes would be left at liberty to attribute 
to him as great a variety of excellencies, a8 their 
enthusiastic admiration might wish him to hage 
possessed. : a ea 
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My business was now constantly’ es, 
and my circumstances growing daily eafior, my 
newspaper having become very profitable, as. belag 
for a time almost the only one im this and the 
neighboring provinces. 1 experienced too the 
truth of the observation, “that after getting the 
iret hundred pounds it is more easy to get the second :” 
money itself being of a prolific nature. 

The partnership at Carolina having succeeded, 
I was encouraged to engage in others, and to peo- 
mote several of my workmen who had behaved 
well, by establishing them with printing-houses in 
different colonies, on the same terms with that in 
Carolina. Most of them did well, being enabled 
atthe end of our term, (six years,) to purchase the 
types of me and go on working for themselves ; by 
which means several families were raised. Part- 
nerships often finish in quarrels; but I was happy 
in this, that mine were all carried on and ended 
amicably ; owing, I think, a good deal to the pre- 
caution of having very explicitly settled in our 
‘atticles, every thing to be done by or expected 
fom each partner; so-that there was nothing to 
digpute ; which precaution I would therefore re- 
covament to all who enter into partnerships; for 
‘whatewer esteem partners may have for, and confi- 
danpe’ in eagh other at the time of the contract, 
litile jealousies and disgusts may arise, with ideas 
0€ insqualitysin the care and burtheh, basitads, &e. 
witth am-attended often with breack of frietidship 
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abd a4 the connexion perhaps with deenouits and 
ether dizegretaiie consequences. : t 
«had on the-whole abundant reason to be satis- 
fied with-my being established in Pennsylvania; 
there were hewever some things that I regretted, 
there being no provision for defence, ner for acom- 
plete education of youth; no miliéia, nor any col- 
lege: I therefore in 1743 drew up a proposal for 
establishing an academy; and at that time, think- 
ingrthe Rev. Richard Peters, who was out of em- 
ploy, @ fit person to superintend such an instita- 
tion, I communicated the project to him: but he 
having more profitable views in the service of the 
proprietors, which succeeded, declined the under- 
taking: and not knowing anether at that time 
suitable for such a trust, I let the scheme lie awhile 
dormant. I succeeded better the next year, 1744, 
in proposing and establishing a Philosophical Society. 
‘The paper I wrote for that purpose, will be found 
among my writings; if not lost with many others. 
With respect to defence, Spain having been se- 
veral years at war against Great Britain, and being 
at length joited by France, which brought us into 
great danger; and the labored and long-continued 
endeavor of our Governor, Thomas, to prevail 
with our Quaker assembly to pesa-a militia law, 
and make other provisions for the security of the 
province, hating proved abortive; I proposed to 
try what might be done by a voluntary subscrip- 
tien-af. the people: to promote this, ¥ first wrote 
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and published a pamphlet, intitled PuaqTsors, 
in which I stated our helpless situation 4 strong 
lights, with the necessity of union and discipline 
for our defence, and promised to propose in a few 
days, an association, to be generally signed for 
that purpose. The pamphlet had a sudden and 
surprising effect. I was called upon for the instru- 
ment of association ; having settled the draught of 
it with a few friends, I appointed a meeting of the 
citizens in the large building before mentioned. The 
house was pretty full; I had prepared a number of 
printed copics, and provided pens and ink dis- 
persed all over the room. I harangued them a lit- 
tle on the subject, read the paper, explained it, 
and then distributed the copies, which were ea- 
gerly signed, not the least objection being made. 
‘When the company separated, and the papers 
were collected, we found above twelve hundred 
signatures; and other copies being dispersed in 
the country, the subscrilers amounted at length to 
upwards of ten thonsand. These all furnished 
themselves a8 soon as they could with arms, formed 
themselves into companies, and regiments, chose 
their own officers, and met every week to berin- 
structedtim the manual exercise, and other parts of 
mihitery discipline. The women, by subscriptions 
among theraselves, provided silk celors, which 
they presented to the companies, painted with dif- 
ferent devices and mottos, which I supplied. The 
officers of the companies composing thg -Philadel- 
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phia tegiment, being met, chose me for theirco- 
lonel ; hut conebiving myself unGt, I declined that 
station, ané re¢ommended Mr. Lawrence, a fine 
persoa, and a mun of influence, who was accord- 
ingly appointed. 1 then proposed a lottery to de- 
fray the expense of building a battery below the 
town, and furnished with cannon: it filled expedi- 
tiously, and the battery was soon erected, the mer- 
fons being framed of logs and filled with earth. 
We bonght some old cannon from Boston; but 
these not being sufficient. we wrote to London for 
more; soliciting at the same time our proprietaries 
for some assistance; though without much expec- 
tation of obtaining it. Meanwhile, Colonel Law- 
rence, Allen, Abraham Taylor esquires 
and myself, were sent to New-York by the asso- 
eiators, commissioned to borrow some cannon ef 
Governor Clinton. He at first refused us peremp- 
torily ; but at a dinner with his council, where there 
was great drinking of Madeira wine, as the custom 
of that place then was, he softened by degrees, 
and said he would lend us six. After a few more 
bumpers he advanced to ten; and at length he. 
vey good-naturedly conceded eighteen. They 
were fine cannon, 18 pounders, with their car- 
riages, which were soon transported and moumted 
on our batteries; where the assoviators kept a 
nightly guard while the war lasted : and among the 
rest, I regularly took my turn of duty there):as a 
idier. ree, 
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him was, that I had read or heard of some public 
man, who made it a rule, never to ask for an of 
Sige, and pever to refuse one when offered to him. 
L approve, said I, of this rule, and shall practige it 
with a small addition; I shall never ask, never 
refuse, DOY ever RESIGN an office. If they will have 
my office of clerk to dispose of it to another, they 
shall take it from me. I will not, ,by giving it up, 
lose my right of some time or othermaking reprisal 
ap my adversaries. I heard however no more 
of this: I was chosen again unanimously as clerk 
at the next election. Possibly as they distiked my 
late intimecy with the members of council who had 
joined the Governors in all the disputes about mi- 
litary preparations, with which the house had long 
been harassed, they might have been pleased if I 
‘would voluntarily have left them ; but they id ppt 
eare to displace me on account merely of my 
zeal for the association, and they could, not well 
give another reason. Indeed I had some cange-to 
believe that the defence of the country was not dis- 
agreeable to any of them, provided they wer. not 
required to Sssist in it. And I found that 5 much 
gmgater number of them than I could have imagined, . 
though against offensive war, ware clearly for the 
defensive. Many pamphlets pro apd con wewe pieb- 
lished on the subject, and some by goed Qualens, 
in favor of.igfence ; which I believe convinced myant 
of their young people. A transaction faoeur. fre 
Compamgegeve ine some insight into thelepecteiling 
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avotiments. “It had been proposed that we should 
encotrage the scheme for building a battery by lay- 
ing ont the present.stock, then about sixty-pounds, 
in Gckets-6f the lottery. By our rules no money 
could be disposed of till the next meeting after the 
proposal, The company consisted of thirty mem- 
betes, of which twenty-two were Quakers, and eight 
only of other persuasions. We eight punctually at- 
tended the meeting; but though we thought that 
some of the Quakers would join us, we were by #o 
means sure of a majority. Only one Quaker, Mr. 
James Morris, appeared io oppose the measure. 
He expressed much sorrow that it had ever been 
proposed, as he said friends were all against it, and 
it-would create such discord as might break up the 
company. We told him that we saw no reason 
for that; we were the minority, and if friends were 
against the measure, and out-voted ur, we must 
and sould, agreeable to the usage of all societies, 
sabmit, When the hour for business arrived, it 
was moved to put this to the vote: he allowed we 
aight do it by. the rules, but as he could assure us 
that 2: number of members intended to be present 
fox the:purpose of opposing it, it would be but can- 
dud:to. aflew'a little time for their appearing. While 
wewere disputing this, 2 waiter came to tell me, 
two gentlemen sbelow desired to speak with me; I 
went down; and -found these two offpur Quaker 
menahers.: They-told:-mé thetle. were sight of:themy 
awmenbled at a tavetmjust.by ;.that tbepmere de~ 
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termined to come and vote with us if there should 
be occasion, which they hoped would net be the 
ease,-and desired we would not call for their-aa- 
sistapea, if we could do without it; as their voting 
for such a measure might embroil them with their 
elders and friends : being thus secure of a majority, 
I went up, and after a little seeming hesitation, 
agreed to a delay of another hour. This Mr. Mor- 
ris allowed to be extremely fair. Not one of his 
opposing friends appeared, at which he expressed 
great surprise; and at the expiration of the hour, 
we carried the resolution eight to one: and as of 
the 22 Quakers, 8 were ready to vote with us, and 
13 by their absence manifested that they were not 
inclined to oppose the measure, I afterwards esti- 
mated the proportion of Quakers sincerely against 
defence as 1 to 2) only. For these were all regular 
members of the society, and in good reputation 
among them, and who had notice of what was pro- 
posed at that meeting. 

The honorable and learned Mr. Logas, who had 
always been of that sect, wrote an address to them 
declaring bis approbation of defensive. war, end 
sepported his opinion by many strong arguments : 
he put into my hands sixty pounds to be laid-out 
in lottery tickets for the battery, with directions to 
apply whet prizes might be drawn wholly to that 
servite. He told me the followmg aneodote of 
his old master, William Penn, respeeting defence. 
He'came over from England when a yeongrmen, 
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with that proprietary, and as his secretary. Lt wert 
war time, ang their ship was chased by am’ armed. 
veasel, supposed to be an enemy. Theix, capteim 
prepared for defence ; but tald William Papa, and 
his company of Quakers, that he did not expect 
their assistance, and they might retire into the 
cabin; which they did, except James Logen, 
who chose to stay upon deck, and was quartered 
toa gun. The supposed enemy proved a friend, 
so there was no fighting: but when the secretary 
went down to communicate the intelligeace, Wil- 
liam Penn rebuked him severely for staying upon 
deck, and undertaking to assist in defending the 
vessel, contrary to the principles of Friends ; espe- 
cially as it had not been required by the captain. 
This reprimand, being before all the company, 
piqued the secretary, who answered: “ I being thy 
servant, why did thee not order me to come down ? but 
thee was willing enough that I should stay and help to 
Sight the ship, when thee thought there was danger.” 
My being many years in the assembly, a majo- 
rity of which were constantly Quakers, gave me 
frequent opportunities of seeing the embarrassment 
givem them by their principle against war, whag- 
‘aver application was made to them, by order of 
the crown, to grant aids for military purposes, 
‘They were unwilling to offend pp ntcly 
ane hand, by & direct refusal; and 
(the body of the Quakers) on the othe OMe, 
Plindice coutrary to their principles ; haatai 
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oferasions to svdid complying, and modes ‘of dis- 
gudsing the coraptiance, when it becaine unavoid- 
alte, The common mode at last was, to grant 
money“tnder the phrase of its being “for the 
King's use,” and never to inquire how it was ap- 
plied. But if the demand was not directly from 
the erown, that phrase was found not so proper, 
attd sbme other was to be invented. Thus, when 
powder was wanting (I think it was for the gar- 
risttt at Louisburg), and the government of New- 
England solicited a grant of some from Pennsyl- 
vania, which was much urged on the house by 
Governor Thomas; they would not grant money 
to buy powder, because that was an ingredient of 
war; but they voted an aid to New-England of 
3000 pounds, to be put into the hands of the Go- 
vernor, and appropriated it for the purchase of 
bread, flower, wheat, or other grain. Some of the 
council, desirous of giving the house still farther 
embarrassment, advised the Governor not to accept 
provision, as not being the thing he had demanded: 
but he replied, “ ¥ shall take the money, for I 
understand fery well their meaning: other grain is 
gutipowder >” which he accordingly bought, ang. , 
they sever objected to it. It was in allusion, t 
this’ Hct, ‘thet when in our fire com fa! 
me success 01 our 1m 18vor Of ke 
and’ hid BA ie Bend of miné, one’ 
merited! Yr Ye tail’ tot tis mote He | ‘ 
of ste bt ane with” ashe ; the Quaxers can 
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have no objection to that: and then, if you nomi 
nate me and you as a committee for that pur 
pose, we will buy a great gun, which is cextaindy a 
Bre engine ;” “I see,” said he, “you have improved 
by being so long in the assembly ; your equivocal 
project would be just a match for their wheat or 
other grain.” 

Those embarrassments that the Quakers suf- 
fered from having established and published it as 
one of their principles, that no kind of war was 
lawful, and which being once published, they could 
not afterwards, (however they might change their 
minds,) easily get rid of, reminds me of what I 
think a more prudent conduct in another sect 
among us; that of the Dunkers. | was acquainted 
with one of its founders, Michael Weffare, soon 
after it appeared. He complained to me that they 
were grievously calumniated by the zealots of 
other persuasions, and charged with abominable 
principles and practices, to which they were utter 
strangers. I told him this had always been the 
ease with new sects, and that to put a stop to such 
abuse, I imagined it might be well tar publish the 
articles of their belief, and the nies of their disci- 
pline, He said that it had been proposed among 
them, but not agreed to, for this reason ; ¢ When 
we were first drawn together as a society (eaid he), 
it-had pleased God to enlighten ouy>minds so‘far 
agto see that.some doctrines, which were esteemed 
truths, Were errosa; apd thet othernw which’ we 
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ved esteemed errors, were real truths. Frein-time 
te" time He has been pleased to afford us-farther 
light, and our principles have been improving, ‘eal 
our errors diminishing : now we are not sure that 
‘we are arrived at the end of this progression, and. 
at the perfection of spiritual or theological know- 
ledge ; and we fear that if we should once print 
our confession of faith, we should feel ourselves 
as if bound and confined by it, and perhaps be 
unwilling to receive further improvement; and our 
anccessors still more so, as conceiving what their 
elders and founders had done, to be something 
sacred, never to be departed from.” This modesty 
in a sect, is perhaps a singular instance in the 
history of mankind, every other sect supposing 
itself in possession of all truth, and that those 
who differ are so far in the wrong: like a man tra- 
velling in foggy weather; those at some distance 
before him on the road he sees wrapt up i ‘the 
fog, as well as those behind him, and also the 
people in the fields on each side; but near him all 
appear clear; though in truth he is as much in the 
fog as any of them. ‘To avoid this kind of em- 
barrassment, the Quakers have of late years been 
gradually declining the public service in the assem- 
bly and in the magistracy, choosing rather to quit 
their power than their principle. ba 
-' In order df time, 1 should have mentioned befegé, 
that having in 1742, invented an open stove ‘for 
the beteir warming of-tooms, and at the stimé time 
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saving fuel, as the fresh air admitted was warmed 
in entering, J made a present of the model to 
Mr, Robert Grace, one of my early friends, who, 
having an iron furnace, found the casting of the 
plates for these stoves a profitable thing, as they 
were growing in demand. To promote that de- 
mand, I wrote and published a pamphlet, intitled, 
An Account of the new-invented Pennsyboania Fire- 
Places ; wherein their construction and manner of 
operation is particularly explained ; their advantages 
above every other Method of warming Rooms demon- 
strated ; and all objections that have been raised 
against the use of them, answered and obviated,” &c.* 
This pamphlet had a good effect ; Governor Tho- 
mas was so pleased with the construction of this 
stove as described in it, that he offered to give me 
a patent for the sole vending of them for a term of 
years; but I declined it from a principle which 
haé ever weighed with me on such occasiaps, viz. 
That as we enjoy great advantages from the inven- 
tions of others, we should be glad of an opportunity 
to serve others by any invention of ours ; and this 
we should do freely and generously. 

An ironmonger in London, however, assuming 
@ good deal of my pamphlet, and working it up 
into his own, and making some small changes in 
the machine, which rather hurt its operation, got a 
patent for # there, and made, as I was told, a little 





* 


* See Papers on Philosophical Subjects, dc. 
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fortone by it! "And this is not the only instance 
df patents taken out of my inventions by ofhers, 
though not always with the same success; which 
I never contested, as having no desire of profiting 
by patents myself, and hating disputes. The use 
of these fire-places in very many houses, both here 
in Pennsylvania, and the neighboring states, has 
been, and is, a great saving of wood to the inka- 
bitants. 

Peace being concluded, and the association 
business therefore at an end, I turned my thoughts 
again to the affair of establishing an academy. 
The first step I took was to associate in the design 
a number of active friends, of whom the Junto 
furnished a good part: the next was to write and 
publish a pamphlet, intitled, “Proposals relating to 
the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania.” This 1 
distributed among the principal inhabitants gratis + 
and as soon as I could suppose their minds a little 
prepared by the perusal of it, 1 set on foot a sub- 
scription for opening and supporting an academy ; 
it was to be paid in quotas yearly for five yearg; 
by so dividing it I judged the subscription might 
be larger; and I believe it was so, amounting to 
no less, if Y remember right, than five thousand 
pounds.’ a 

* Other gtedt benefactions for this institution were suljde- 
quently obtained, beth in America aud Great Britain, through 
the influence of Dr. Franklin; who, on his returm to Phils 
delphia from England, in 1775, carried thence two large gold 
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In the introduction to these proposals, T stated 
their publication not as an act of mine, but of 
some public-spirited gentlemen ; avoiding as mich 
as I could, according to my usnal rule, thé pre- 
senting myself to the public as the author of any 
scheme for their benefit. 

The subscribers, to carry the project intd imme- 
diate execution, chose out of their number twenty- 
four trustees, and appointed Mr. Francis, then 
attorney-general, and myself, to draw up consti- 
tutions for the government of the academy ; which 
heing done and signed, a house was hired, masters 
engaged, and the schools opened; I think in the 
same year, 1749. 

The scholars increasing fast, the house was soon 
found too small, and we were looking out for a 
piece of ground, properly situated, with intent to 
build, when accident threw into our way a large 
house ready built, which with a few altetations 
might well serve our purpose : this was the building 
before mentioned, erected by the hearers of Mr. 





medals, given by Mr. Sargent, one of his friends, to be bestowed 
ag prizes on such scholars as should distinguish themselves by 
writing on subjects to be proposed to them by the trustees or 
governors of the college. Dr. F., one of the trustess, sawed 
hethe first subject, “The Motives to, ond Advantages of, a 
perpetual Union between Britain ond her Colonies.” Five 
pieces on the subject were produced, one of which obtained the 
medal. They Were all pristed, and rea¢ in America with op- 
fitebution, and wete repritted in Englend. . 
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Whitfield, and was obtained for us in the folowing 
manner. 

It is to be noted, that the contributions to this 
building being made by people of different sects, 
care was taken in the nomination of trustees, in 
whom the building and ground were to be vested, 
that a predominancy should not be given to any 
sect, lest in time that predominancy might be a 
means of appropriating the whole to the use of 
such sect, contrary to the original intention; it 
was for this reason that one of each sect was ap- 
pointed ; viz. one Church of England man, one 
Presbyterian, one Baptist, one Moravian, &c. who, 
in case of vacancy by death, were to fill it by 
election from among the contributors. The Mora- 
vian happened not to please his colleagues, and 
on his death they resolved to have no other of- 
that sect; the difficulty then was, how to avoid 
having, two of some other sect, by means of the 
new choice. Several persons were named, and 
for that reason not agreed to: at length one men- 
tioned me, with the observation, that I was merely 
an honest man, and of no sect at all, which pre- 
yvailed with them to choose me. The enthusiasm 
which existed when the house was built, had long 
since abated, and its trustees had not been able ta 
procure fresh contributions for paying the growid 
rent, and discharging some other debts the builf- 
ing had occasioned, which embarrassed them 
greatly. Being now a member of both baanda of 
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trnstens! that fixthe building, and that for-the aca- 
denty; I had a good opportunity of negociating with 
both, and brought them finally to an agreement, 
by which the trustees for the building were to cede 
it to those of the academy ; the latter undertaking 
ta discharge the debt, to keep for ever open in 
the building a large hall for occasional preachers, 
according to the original intention, and maintain a 
free school for the instruction of poor children. 
Writings were accordingly drawn ; and, on paying 
the debts, the trustees of the academy were put in 
possession of the premises; and by dividing the 
great and lofty hall into stories, and different rooms 
above and below for the several schools, and pur- 
chasing some additional ground, the whole was 
soon made fit for our purpase, and the scholars 
removed into the building. The whole care and 
trouble of agreeing with the workmen, purchasing 
nratesials, and superintending the work, fell upon 
me, snd I went through it the more cheerfully, as 
it did not then interfere with my private business; 
having the year before taken a very able, indus- 
tims, and honest partner, Mr. David Hall, with 
whoee'character I was well acquainted, as he had 
worked for me four years: he took off my hands 
all onge-of the printing-office, paying me punetuslly 
‘wy hare. of the profits. This partnership conti- 
uped eghtegmtyeare, sucoessfally for ua both. 

The trustees of the academy, after a while, were 
invotylorated:by 2: chacter from the Gevernor ; their 
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fonds were increased by contributions in Beitain, 
and grants of land from the proprietaries, to which 
the assembly has since made considerable addi- 
tion; and thus was established the present Uni- 
versity of Philadelphia. I have been continued 
one of its trustees from the beginning, (new near 
forty years,) and have had the very great pleasure 
of seeing a number of the youth who have received. 
their education in it, distinguished by their im- 
proved abilities, serviceable in public stations, and 
ornaments to their country. 

‘When I was disengaged myself, as above men- 
tioned, from private business, I flattered myself 
that by the sufficient, though moderate fortune I 
had acquired, I had found leisure during the rest 
of my life for philosophical studies and amusements. 
I purchased all Dr. Spence’s apparatus, who had 
come from England to lecture in Philadelphia, 
and I proceeded in my electrical experiments with 
great alacrity ; but the public now considering me 
as a man of leisure, laid hold of me for their pur- 
poses; every part of our civil government, and 
almost at thé same time, imposing some daty upon 
me, The governor put me into the commission of 
the peace; the corporation of the city chose me 
one of the common council, and soon after alder- 
man; and the citizens at large elected me a Wur- 
gess to represent them in assembly; this letter 
station was the mere agreeable to me, as I grew 
at length tired with sitting there to heas the debates, 
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in whieh, as clerk, I cquid take no gart; and which 
were often so uninteresting, that I was induced. 
to aranse myself with making magic squares or 
cireles,? or any thing to avoid weariness; and I 
conceived my becoming a member would enlarge 
my power of doing good. I would not however 
insinuate that my ambition was not flattered by all 
these promotions : it certainly was; for, consider- 
ing my low beginning, they were great things to 
me: and they were still more pleasing, as being so 
many spontaneous testimonies of the public good 
opinion, and by me entirely unsolicited. 

The office of justice of the peace I tried a little, 
by attending a few courts, and sitting on the bench 
to hear causes ; but, finding that more knowledge 
of the common law than I possessed was neces- 
sary te act in that station with credit, I gradually 
withdrew from it ; excusing myself by being obliged 
to attend the higher duties of a legislator in the 
assembly. My election to this trust was repeated 
every yeer for ten years, without my ever asking 
any clecter for his vote, or signifying, either directly 
or indirectly, any desire of being chosen. On 
taking my seat in the house, my son was appointed 
theirelerk, 

The yeer follewing, a treaty being to be held 
with: the Indians at Carlisle, the governor sent a 
i tt rr 

* Several of these acé‘Diserted in Dr. PraGltta's *« Letitrs ond 
Papervon Phitosephed Galeria” 4 > 
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message to the House, proposing that they should 
nominate some of their members, to be joined with 
some members of courtcil, as commissioners for 
that purpore. The House named the speaker, 
(Mr. Norris) attd myself; and, being commissioned, 
we went to Carlisle, and met the Indians eecord- 
ingly. As those people are extremely apt to get 
drunk, and when so are very quarrelsome and dis- 
orderly, we strictly forbade the selling any liquor 
to them ; and when they complained of this restric- 
tion, we told them, that if they would continue 
sober during the treaty, we would give them plenty 
of rum when the business was over. They pro- 
mised this, and they kept their promise, because 
they could get no rum, and the treaty was con- 
ducted very orderly, and concluded to mutaal 
satisfaction. They then claimed and received the 
rum ; this was in the afternoon; they were near 
100 men, women, and children, and were lodged 
in temporary cabins, built in the form of a square, 
just without the town. In the evening, hearing a 
great noise among them, the commissioners walked 
to see what was the matter: we found they had 
made a great bonfire in the middle of the square: 
they were all drunk, men and women, quarreling 
and fighting. Their dark-colored bodies, balf- 
naked, seen only by the gloomy light of the bem- 
fire, ranning after and beating one another with 
firebrands, accompanied by their horiid yellings, 
formed a scene the most resembling oar ideas of 
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helt that could well ‘be imagine#l!: there was no 

the tumult, anti we retired to our lodging. 
At midnight a number of them came thundering 
at our door, demanding more rum, of which -we 
took nd notice. The next day, sensible they had 
misbehaved in giving us that disturbance, they sent 
three of their old counsellors to make their apo- 
logy. The orator acknowledged the fault, but laid 
it upon the rum; and then endeavored to excuse 
the ram, by saying, “ The Great Spirit who made 
all things, made every thing for some use, and what- 
ever use he designed any thing for, that use it should 
always be put to. Now, when he made ram, he 
said, ‘LUT THIS BE FOR THE INDIANS TO GET 
DRUNK wiTH;’ and it must be so.” And indeed 
if it be the design of Providence to extirpate these 
savages in order to make room for the cultivators 
of the earth, it seems not impossible that rum may 
be the appointed means. It has already annthi- 
lated all the tribes who formerly inhabited the sea 
coast, 

In 1781, Dr. Thomas Bond, a particular friend 
of mine, conceived the idea of establishing a hospi- 
tal in Philadelphia, (a very beneficent design, 
which has been ascribed to me, but was originally 
and truly his) for the reception and cure of poor 
sick persons, whether imhabitatits of the ‘province 
or strangers.’ He was zealous arid'active inf eiidea- 
voring to procure’ subscriptions for it; fot’ the 
proposal being 4 Hovelty in Anterica, atid at first 
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not well understagd, he met but with little suecees, 
At length be came to ms with the compliment, that 
he found there was no such a thing as carrying a 
public-spirited project through without my being 
concerned in it. “ For,” said he,“ I am often asked 
by those to whom I propose subscribing, Have 
you consulted Franklin om this business? And what 
does he think of it? And when I tell them that I 
have not, (supposing it rather out of your line) they 
do not subscribe, but say, they will consider it.” 1 
inquired into the nature and probable utility of this 
scheme, and receiving from him a very satisfactory 
explanation, I not only subscribed to it myself, but 
engaged heartily in the design of procuring sub- 
scriptions from others: previous however to the 
solicitation, I endeavored to prepare the minds of 
the people, by writing on the subject in the newe- 
papers, which was my usual custom in such cases, 
but which Dr, Bond had omitted. The eubscrip- 
tions afterwards were more free and generous; but 
beginning to flag, I saw they would be insufficient 
without some assistance from the assembly, and 
therefore préposed to petition for it; which was 
done. The country members did not at first relish 
the project; they objected that it could only be 
serviceable to the city, and therefore the citizens 
alone should be at the expense of it; and they 
doubted whether the citizens themselves generally 
approved of it, My-allegation on the contrary, 
that it met with such approbation as to- leave ne 
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doubt of our being able to raise 2008/.by voluntary: 
donations, they considéred as 9 most extravagant 
supposition, and ufferly impossible. Oa this I 
formed my plan; and asking leave to bring m a 
bili for incorporating the contributers according to 
the prayer of their petition, and granting them a 
blank sum of money; which leave was obtained 
chiefly on the consideration, that the House could 
throw the bill out if they did not like it; I drew it 
so as.to make the important clause a conditional 
one; viz. “ And be it enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that when the said contributors shall 
have met and chosen their managers and treasurer, 
and shall have raised by their contributions a capi- 
tal stock of 2000/ value, (the yearly interest of 
whieh is to be applied to the accommodation of 
the sick poor in the said hospital, and of charge for 
diet, attendance, advice, and medicines) and shail 
make the same appear to the satisfaction of the Speaker 
of the Assembly for the time being; that then it 
shall and may be lawful for the said Speaker, and 
he is hereby required to sign an order on the pro- 
vincial treasurer, for the payment of two thousand 
pounds in two yearly payments, to the treasurer 
of the said hospital, to be applied to the founding, 
building, and figishing of the same.” . This condi- 
tion carried the bill through ; for the members who 
had opposed the grant, and now conceivedithey 
might have the ovedit of being charitable withost 
the expense, agreed to its passage; and then im 
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soliciting subsctiptions among the people, we urged 
the conditional promise of the law as am additional 
motive to give, since every man’s donation world 
be doubled: thus the clause worked both way. 
The subscriptions accordingly soon exceeded the 
requisite sum, and we claimed and received the 
public gift, which enabled us to carry the design 
into execution. A convenient and handsome 
building was soon erected ; the institution has by 
constant experience been found usefal, and flou- 
rishes to this day; and I do not remember any of 
my political manceuvres, the success of which at 
the time gave me more pleasure; or wherein, after 
thinking of it, I more easily excused myself for 
having made some use of cunning. 

It was about this time, that another projector, 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennent, came to me with a 
request that I would assist him in procuring a 
subscription for erecting a new meeting-house, It 
was to be for the use of a congregation he had 
gathered among the Presbyterians, who were ori- 
ginally disciples of Mr. Whitfield. Unwilling to 
make myself disagreeable to my fellow-citizéns, by 
too frequently soliciting their contributions, I abso- 
lutely refused. Hethen desited“I would forsith 
him with a Mst of the names of peions I knew by” 
experience to be generous and public-spirited. 
thought it would be unbecoming in me,’ efter théir 
Kit tompliance ‘with’ my solicitations, “t6' idrk 
them out to be worried. other begifafi and 


ae emesemon. panivpy> 
therefpre-refimed So gigersnch -ailistov ie thal! Ge> 
sired ],woub..% leant givechiformy advices THE 
L rill voadify do, aid 1; and, ir the first phtces I 
adyise, yqu to apply to all those. who you “knibw 
will. gixe something ; next, to theas' who’ Youdte’ 
uncertain whether they will give any dhing ortiot f 
and show them the list of those who have givét? 
and lastly, do not neglect those who you are swré 
will give nothing ; for in some of them you may be 
migtaken. He laughed and thanked me, and svid 
he would take my advice. He did so, for he asked 
of every body ; and he obtained a muth larger sum 
than he expected, with which he erected the capa: 
cious aud elegant meeting-house that stands it. 
Arch Street, 

Qur city, though laid out with a beautifal regu- 
larity, the streets large, straight, and crossing #hch 
other at right angles, had the disgrace of suffering 
those streets to remain long unpaved, and in wet 
weather the wheels of heavy carriages ploughed 
them into a quagmire, so that it was difficult to 
cyoss, fam; and in dry weather the dust was 
offjnaive, I bad lived near what wes called the 
Jegpey Market, and saw with pain the inhabitants 
wading in wad, while purchasing thtir previsiode! 
A. eg of ground down the middig adtfaat arktt 
was ob length paved with brick, xo dat ‘baing SNe 
in, the wgalept- thy haad-firm-Saoting ; teabarede 
Ofey.overchose jmlit to got thee=' Bi tltteg! 
and sritiog.co theembiont: % etter etre: 
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mental: in getting the street paved with stoné be- 
tween the market and the brick foot pevement that 
was on the side next the houses. This for sofne 
time gave an easy access to the market dry-shod ; 
but the rest of the sireet not being paved, whenevet 
aarriage came out of the mud «pon this pave- 
ment, it shook off and left its dirt upon it, and it 
‘was soon covered with mire, which was not re- 
moved, the city as yet having no scavengers. After 
some inquiry I found a poor industrious man who 
was willing to undertake keeping the pavement 
clean, by sweeping it twice a-week, carrying off 
the dirt from before all the neighbours’ doors, for 
the sum of sixpence per month, to be paid by each 
house. I then wrote and printed a paper setting 
forth the advantages to the neighborhood that 
might be obtained from this small expense; the 
gweater ease in keeping our houses clean, so mach 
dirt not being brought in by people's feet ; the bene- 
fit to the shops by more custom, as buyers could 
more easily get at them; and by not having in 
windy weather the dust blown in upon their goods, 
ke, &c. I sent one of these papers to each house, 
aad in 2 day or two went round to eee who would 
sabecribe an Agreement to pay these sixpences ; it 
‘was unes=——--y signed, and for a time well exe- 
cuted. AN the inhabitants of the city were de- 
lighted, with the:slean ‘oes of the pevebtent’that 
nquromnded the mbrket, it being a convetience to 
all, end this tsined © general desive to HAE WM the 
VOL. 1. N 
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streets paved; and made the people more willing 
to submit toa tax for thet, purpose. After some 
time I drew a bill for paving the city,' and brought 
it inta tpe Assembly. It was just before I went to 
England, in 1757,.and did not pass tilt I was 
gone, and then-with an alteration in the mode of 
assessment, which I thought not for the better; 
but with an additional provision for lighting as 
well as paving the streets, which was a great 
improvement,, It was by a private person, the late 
Mr. John Clifton, giving a sample of the utility of 
lamps, by placizig one at his door, that the people 
were first impressed with the idea of lighting alk 
the city. The honor of this public benefit has also 
been ascribed to me, but it belongs truly to that 
gentleman. I did but follow his example, and 
have only some merit to claim respecting the form 
of our lamps, as differing from the globe lamps we 
were at firat supplied with from London. They 
were found inconvenient in these respects: they 
admitted no air below; the smoke therefore did 
not readily go out above, but circulated in the 
globe, lodged on its inside, and soon obstructed 
the light they were intended to afford; giving 
besides. the daily trouble of wiping them clean? 

and gn apcidental stroke on coplt g would 
demolish if,, gad render it totally L.there- 
fore suggested the composing them of fopr flat 





* Seu Vatag phahe Penneslrania Assembly, , 
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panes, with a long funnel above to draw up the 
amoke, and crévices'admitting air below to facili- 
the ascent of the smoke;‘by this means they 
were kept clean, and did not grow dark in a few 
hours, as the London lamps ‘do, but continued 
bright till morning; and an accidental stroke 
would generally break but a single pane, easily 
repaired. I have sometimes wondered that the 
Londoners did not, from the effect holes in the 
bottom of the globe-lamps used at Vauxhall have 
in keeping them clean, learn to have such holes in 
their street lamps. But these holes being made 
for another purpose, viz. to communicate flame 
more suddenly to the wick by a little flax hanging 
down through them, the other use, of letting in air, 
seems not to have been thought of: and therefore, 
after the lamps have been lit a few hours, -the 
streets of London are very poorly illuminated. 

The mention of these improvements puts me in 
mind of one I proposed, when in London, to Dr. 
Fothergill," who was among the best men I have 
known, and 3 great promoter of useful projects. 
I had observed that the streets, when dry, were 
never swept, and the light dust carried away ; but 
it was suffered to accumulate til wet weather 
reduced it"¥é tind; and then, after lying some 
daye so deep on the pavement that there was no 


* ffothergill Jobn} FLIES, an eminent physician, barn in 1712, 
at Corr-Zaadis ¥orkshire, ef Qeakettparents: died in 1780. 
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etbssing bitin paths Kept Elean Hy pub poeple 
with brood? it was wifi gitataBior’ riked toge- 
ther and thhown uffints carts pen above, the'sided* 
of which suffered some of the #tust"at every jolt 
i tth'pevement to thake out ahd fall; sometimes 
t8'the annoyance of foot passengers. The rekson 
ren'for not sweeping the dusty streets was, fitat 
dust would fly into the windows of shops 
‘ai@houses. An accidental occurrence had ih- 
atvitted me Hibw much sweeping might be done in 
a'tittle time; I found at my door in Craven Street, 
‘one morning, a poor woman sweeping my pave- 
ment with a birch broom; she appeared very pale 
and feeble, as just come out of a fit of sickness. 
1 asked who employed her to sweep there; sie 
said, “ Nobody; but I am poor and in distress, 
and ¥ sweeps before gentlefolkeses door#, and 
hopes ‘they will give me something.” J bid her 
sweep the whole street clean, and ¥ would give 
her" a shilling; this was at9 o'clock ; at noon she 
“came fot the shilling. From the slowness I saw 
“et first fh her working, I cotffd scarce believe that 
thie work was done so soon, and sent my servant 
to'examine it, ‘Who reported that the whole street 
‘Pas awefie Perel} clean, and alPffe-dust iplaced 
oar eo . aane 
tiext” it quite away, 09 fide thie pave- 
‘ment dad"éreh thiibeinet WOM! petisillyeleen. 
‘TY then yieeea ett if that “Wealse Wome abald 
sweep such a streéf‘in three hours, a strong active 
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man. might have. done jt in balf the time. And 
hore lot me remark. fhe convenience of bayjog-but 
one gutter ip, such.g marrow atreet running dow 
its middle, instead of two, one on each side negr 
tha, footway,, Eos, where > all the rain that falls on 
a street runs from the sides and meets in the mid- 
dle, it forms there a current strong enough to wagh 
away all the mud it meets with: but when divided 
into two channels, it is often too weak to cleanse 
either, and only makes the mud it finds more fluid; 
#o that the wheels of carriages and feet of horses 
throw and dash it upon the foot pavement, (which 
is thereby rendered foul and slippery,) and some- 
times splash it upon those who are walking. My 
proposal communicated to the doctor, was as 
follows : 

“For the more effectually cleaning and keeping 
clean the streets of London and Westminster, it is 
proposed, that the several watchmen be contracted. 
with to have the dust swept up in dry seagons, 
and the mud raked up at other times, each in the 
several streets and lanes of his round : that they be 
furnished with brooms and other proper instru- 
ments for these purposes, to be kept at their re- 

spective stands, ready to fagnish the poor people 
mee may entpfog in the service, 
“ That in the dry summer months the aigat be all 
ayrapt np into heags at proper distances, Refore the 
ohare 
aed aa st dasa 2 det 
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when scavengers with close covered inal ehall 
also carry itll away. ' 

“That the mud, when raked up, be not left in 
heaps bo bé spread abroad again by the wheels of 
esrritiges and trampling of horeés; but that the 
stavengers be provided with .bodies of carts, met 
placed high upon wheels, but low upon sliders, 
with lattice bottoms, which being covered with 
straw, will retain the mud thrown into them, and 
permit the water to drain from it; whereby it will 
become much lighter, water making the greatest 
patt of the weight. These bodies of carts to be 
placed at convenient ‘distances, and the mud 
brought to them in wheelbarrows; they remaining 
wher placed till the mud is drained, and then 
horses brought to draw them away.” 

Thave since had doubts of the practicability of 
the latter part of this proposal, in all places, on 
account of the narrowness of some streets, and the 
difiiculty of placing the draining sleds so as not to 
encumber too much the passage: but I am still of 
opinion that the former, requising the dust to be 
ewept up and carried away before the shops are 
open, is very prasticable in the summer, when the 
daya gre lehg; fox ip walking thropgh the Sand 
and Rech Street, one moming at fo'choek, I ob- 
served ‘not one shop open, “thongh ithad 
been dé and theggan up whaye thrapépure< 
the inhabigants of London’ choesiagpenlilstprity etm 
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liveanuch by candie‘light, and sleep by sun-shine ; 
and yet often complain (a litile absurdly) of the 
duty on candles, and the high price of tallow. 
Some maythink these trifling matters not worth 
minding or relating; but when they consider that 
though dust llewn into the eyes of a single person, 
or into a single shop ina windy day, is but of 
small importance, yet the great number of the 
instances in a populous city, and its frequent repe- 
tition, gives it weight and consequence; perhaps 
they will not censure very severely those who be- 
stow some attention to affairs of this seemi ely 
low nature. Human felicity is produced not so 
much by great pieces of good fortune that seldom 
happen, as by little advantages that occur every 
day. Thus, if you teach a poor young man to 
shave himself, and keep his razor in order, you may 
contribute more to the happiness of his life than in 
giving him a thousand guineas. This sum may be 
soon spent, the regret only remaining of having 
foolishly consumed it: but in the other case he 
escapes the frequent vexation of waiting for bar- 
bers, and of their sometimes dirty fingers, offensive 
breaths, and dull razofs: he shaves when most 
conrefient to him, aud enjoys daily the pleasure 
of its being dbne with a good instrument. With 
theke sentiments I have hazarddl the ne ists 
ing pages, hoping they-zgay afford hints‘ which 
pane tue or dthen andy be-usefuF to a,0ity I Idte, 
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(having lived mang,yeare init very happily) and 


Having.bean some time employed by the Past- 
master-General of America as his ogmpiroller in 
regulating the several offices, and. bringing; the 
officers to account, I was, upon hig death, in 1743, 
$ppointed jointly with Mr. William Hunter to 
gucceed him; by a commission from the Post- 
master-General in England. The American office 
had hitherto never paid any thing to that of Britain: 
we, were to have 6001. a year between us, if we 
copia make that sum out of the profits of the office, 
To do this a variety of improvements were neces- 
sexy; sothe of these were inevitably at first ex- 
pensive; so that in the first four years the office 
became above 900]. in debt to us. But it oon 
after began to repay us; and before I was dis- 
placed by a freak ofthe ministers, (of which I shall 
speak hereafter,) we had brought it to yield three 
times as much clear revenue to the crown as 
the Post-Office of Ireland. Since that imprudent 
transactiop, they have received from it—not one 

ing 


The business of the Past-Office occasioned my 
a joumey this year to New England, where 

the Coligge pf Cambridge, of their own motion, 
poppented,, ma) fgg with the degree of Master of Arts. 
Yale Callgge Je Conneghicnt hag hefore made me 
& qmilar compymept. , Tus;withopt studying ip 
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They werdzomferre it conkideration of HAP HAE 
provements and discdveiiés if the elébhic brdich 
of Natural P&ilosophy. ~~ ess 

In 1754, warwith France being again -appre- 
betded, a congides of Gommissioners from “thé 
different colonies was by an order of the lordé of 
trade to be assembled at Albany ; there to confer 
with the chiefs of the six nations, concerning the 
means of defending both their country and ours. 
Governor Hamilton having received this order, ac- 
quainted the house with it, requesting they would 
furnish proper presents for the Indians, to be given. 
on this occasion ; and naming the Speaker (Mr. 
Norris) and myself to join Mr. John Penn, and 
My. Secretary Peters, as commissioners to act for 
Pennsylvania. The house approved the nomina- 
tion, and provided the goods for the presents, 
though they did not much like treating out of the 
province; and we met the other commissioners at 
Albany about the middle of June. In our way 
thither I projected and drew up a plan for the 
union of all the colonies under one government, 
so far as might be necessary for defence, and 
other important general purposes. As we passed. 
through New-York, I had there shown my project 
to’Mr. Jets Alexander and Mr. Kentedy, two 
$entkeaien of great knowledge in public affairs, and 
beiug Woxtified Aly Hal? approbation, T ventured to 
lay it befere the congress. It then appeared that 
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several of the commissigners-had formed plans of 
the same kind. A previous question was first 
taken, whether an anion should be established, 
which passed in the affirmative, ynanimously. A 
committee was then appointed, one member from 
each colony, to consider the several plans and 
weport, Mine happened to be preferred, and with 
a few amendments was accordingly reported. By 
this plan the general government was to be admi- 
nistered by a President General, appointed and 
supported by the crown ; and a grand council to 
be chosen by the representatives of the people of 
the several colonies met in their respective assem~- 
blies. The debates upon it in congress went on 
daily hand in hand with the Indian business. 
Many objections and difficulties were started, but 
at length they were all overcome, and the plan 
was unanimously agreed to, and copies ordered to 
be transmitted to the board of trade and to the 
assemblies of the several provinces. Its fate was 
singular: the assemblies did not adopt it, as they 
all thought there was too much prerogative in it ; 
and in England it was judged to have too much 
of the democratic. ‘The board of trade did not 
approve of it; nor recommend it for the approba- 
tion of his Majesty: but another scheme was 
formed, supposed to answer the same purpose bet- 
ter, whereby the Governors of theprovinces with 
some members of their ave comncils were to 


meet and order the raising of troops, building of 
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forts, &e. and to draw on the treasury of Great 
Britain for the expense, which was afterwards to 
be refunded by an act of parliament laying a tax 
on America: My plan, with my reasons in sup+ 
port of it, is to be found among my political papers 
that were printed’ Being the winter following in 
Boston, I had much conversation with Governor 
Shirley upon both the plans. Part of what passed 
between us on this occasion, may also be seen 
among those papers. The different and contrary 
reasons of dislike to my plan, makes me suspect. 
that it was really the true medium ; and I am still 
of opinion it would have been happy for both sides 
if it had been adopted. The colonies so united 
would have been sufficiently strong to have de- 
fended themselves: there would then have been 
no need of troops from England; of course the 
subsequent pretext for taxing America, and the 
bloody contest it occasioned, would have been 
‘voided. But such mistakes are not new; history 
is full of the errors of states and princes. 
« Look round the habitable world, how few 
« Know their own good; or knowing it pursue!” 

Those who govern having much business on 
thei hands, do not generally ‘tike to take the 
trouble of considering and carrying into execution 
new projects. The best public measures are there- 
foreseldom adopted from eee wisdom, biit forced 
by the occasions =. - 

* See continuation of MEMoIRs. “ Writings, Part 1. Sec. 1.” 
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The Governor of Pennsylvania, im sending it 
down to the assembly, expressed his approbation 
of the plan “as appeaying to him to be drawn up 
with great clearness and strength of judgment, 
and therefore recommended it as well worthy their 
closest and most serious attention.” The house, 
however, by the management of a certain member, 
took it up when I happened to be absent, (which I 
thought not very fair,) and reprobated it without 
paying any attention to it at all; to my no small 
mortification. 

. In my journey to Boston this year, I met at 
New-York with our new Governor, Mr. Morris, 
just arrived there from England, with whom I had 
been before intimately acquainted. He brought a 
commission to supersede Mr. Hamilton, who, tired 
with the disputes his proprietary instructions sub- 
jected him to, had resigned. Mr. Morris asked 
me if I thought he must expect as uncomfortable 
an administration. I said, “ No, you may on the’ 
‘contrary have a very comfortable one, if you will 
only take care not to enter into any dispute with the 
aseembly:” “My dear friend,” said he pleasantly, 
“ how can you advise my avoiding disputes? You 
know I love disputing, it is one of my greatest 
pleasures ; however, to show the regard. I have for 
your counsel, I promise you I will,. if possible, 
avoid them.” He had.-some reasen ‘for joving to 
Gispute, being eloquent, an asute aophistet, and 
“therefore genetally sacocesful in argumentative con- 
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versation. He had bees brodght upetoJt fom a 
boy, his father, as i tere heard, accustontinp-hie 
children to dispute with one-another for his diver- 
sion, while sitting at table after dinner ; but i think 
the practice was not wise, for in the course of my 
observation those disputing, contradicting and con- 
fating people, are generally unfortunate in their 
affairs, They get victory sometimes, but they 
never get good-will, which would be of more use 
to them. We parted, he going to Philadelphia, 
and I to Boston. In returning I met at New-York 
with the votes of the assembly of Pennsylvania, 
by which it appeared, that notwithstanding his pro- 
mise to me, he and the house were already in high 
contention ; and it was a continual battle between 
them, as long as he retained the government. I 
had my share of it, for as soon as I got back to 
my seat in the assembly, I was put on every com- 
mittee for answering his speeches and messages, 
and by the committees always desired to make the 
draughts, Our answers as well as his messages, 
were often tart, and sometimes indecently abusive : 
and as he knew I wrote for the assembly, one 
might have imagined that when we met we could 
‘hardly avoid cutting throats, But he was so gond- 
natured‘aanan, that no personal difference between 
‘him aud me was occasioned by the contest,and 
-wewoften dined: together. One efterncoh, tim the 
“height ef this palkic quarrel, we met.in the street ; 
‘*Fronklin,” said he, “you mat go home with, see 
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and spend the evening, I am to have some com- 
pany that you will like;” and taking me by the 
arm led me to his house, In gay conversation over 
our wine, after supper, he told us jokingly that he 
much admired the idea of Sancho Panza, who, 
when it was proposed to give him a gévernment, 
requested it might be a government of blacks; as 
then, if he could not agree with his people, he 
might sell them. One of his friends, who sat next 
me, said, “ Franklin, why do you continue to side 
with those damned Quakers? had you not better 
seli them? the proprietor would give you a good 
price.” “The Governor,” said J, “has not yet 
blacked them enough.”"—He indeed had labored 
hard to blacken the assembly in all his messages, 
but they wiped off his coloring as fast as he laid 
it on, and placed it in return thick upon his own 
face; so that finding he was likely to be negrofied 
himself, he, as well as Mr. Hamilton, grew tired of 
ihe contest, and quitted the government. 

These public quarrels were all at bottom owing 
to the proprietaries, our hereditary Governors; 
who, when any expense was to be incurred for the 
defence of their province, with incredible mean- 
ness, instructed their deputies to pass no act for | 
levying the aécossary taxes, unless their vast estates 
were in the same act expressly exonerated; and 
‘they had even taken the bonds of these deputies 
te-ebserve such instructions. ‘Fhe sesembliés for 
thine years held eat ageinst this injustice, though 
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constrained to bend at last. At length Captain 
Denny, who was Governor Morris's successor, 
ventured to disobey those instructions; how that 
was brought about I shall show hereafter. 

But I am got forward too fast with my story: 
there are atill some transactions to be mentioned, 
that happened during the administration of Gover- 
nor Morris. 

War being in a manner commenced with France, 
the government of Massachusets Bay projected 
an attack upon Crown Point, and sent Mr. Quincy 
to Pennsylvania, and Mr. Pownal, (afterwards 
Governor Pownal,) to New-York to solicit assist- 
ance, As I was in the assembly, knew its temper, 
and was Mr. Quincy's countryman, he applied to 
me for my influence and assistance: I dictated his 
address to them, which was well received. They 
voted an aid of ten thousand pounds, to be laid 
out in provisions. But the Governor refusing his 
assent to their bill (which included this with other 
sums granted for the use of the crown) unless a 
clause were inserted, exempting the proprietary 
estate from bearing any part of the tax that would 
be necessary; the assembly, though very desirous 
of making their grant to New England effectual, 
were at a loss how to accomplish it. Mr. Quiney 
labored hard with the Governor to obtain his assent, 
but he was obstinate. I then suggested a method 
of doing the busimess without the Governor, by 
orders on the trustees of the Loan-Office, which 
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by law the assembly had the right of drawing. 
There was indeed little or no money at the time in 
the office, and therefore I proposed that the ordens 
should be payable in a year, and to bear an interest 
of five per cent.: with these orders I supposed the 
provisions might easily be purchased. The assem- 
bly with very little hesitation adopted the proposal. 
The orders were immediately printed, and } was 
one of the committee directed to sign and dispose 
of them. The fund for paying them, was the in- 
terest of all the paper currency then extant in the 
province upon loan, together with the revenue 
arising from the excise, which being known to be 
more than sufficient, they obtained credit. and were 
not only taken in payment for the provisiens, but 
marly monied people who had cash lying by them, 
vested it in those orders, which they found advap- 
tagéous, as they bore interest while upon hand, 
and might on any occasion be used as money. So 
that they were eagerly all bought up, and in a few 
weeks none of them were to be seen. Thus this 
insportant affair was by my means completed. Mr. 
Qitincy returned thanks to the assembly in a hand- 
some memorial, went home highly pleased with 
thie success of his embassy, and ever after bore for 
me the moet cordial and affectionate friendship. 

- The British government, not choosing to permit 
the union of the colonies, as proposed at Albany, 
and to trust that union with their defence, lest they 
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own strength; (suspicion and jealousies at thix 
time being entertained of them) sent over General 
Braddock with two regiments of regular English 
troops for that purpose. He landed at Alexandria 
in Virginia, and thence marched to Freder: Town 
in Maryland, where he halted for carriages. Our 
assembly apprehending from some inforu.ation, 
that he had received violent prejudices against them 
as averse to the service, wished me to wait upon 
him, not as from them, but as Post-Master-General, 
under the guise of proposing to settle with him the 
mode of conducting with most celerity and cer- 
tainty, the dispatches between him and the gover- 
nors of, the several provinces, with whom he must 
necessarily have continual correspondence; and 
of which they proposed to pay the expense. My 
son accompanied me on this journey. We found 
the general at Frederic Town, waiting impatiently 
for the return of those he had sent throush the 
back parts of Maryland and Virginia to collect 
waggous. I staid with him several days, dined 
with him daily, and had full opportunities of xe- 
moving his prejudices, by the information of what 
the assembly had before his arrival actually done, 
and were still willing to do, to facilitate his opera- 
tions. Wheri I was about to depart, the retums 
of waggons to be obtained were bron.) t in, by 
which it appeared, that they amowi-e? 9.1y to 
twenty“live, and dot all of those were in s :-rticeable 
ewidition, ‘The general and ail the offcers were 
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surprised, declared the expedition was then at an 
end, being impossible; and exclaimed against the 
ministers for ignorantly sending them into a 
country destitute of the means of conveying their 
stores, baggage, &c., not less than 150 waggons 
being necessary. I happened to say, I thought it 
was a pity they had not been landed in Pennsy!- 
vania, as in that country almost every farmer had 
his waggon. The general eagerly laid hold of my 
words, and said, “'Then you, sir, who are a man of 
interest there, can probably procure them for us$ 
and I beg you will undertake it.”. I asked what 
terms were tu be offered the owners of the wag- 
gons; and I was desired to put on paper the terms 
that appeared to me necessary. This I did, and 
they were agreed to; and a commission and in- 
structions accordingly prepared immediately, What 
those terms were will appear in the advertisement 
I published as soon as I arrived at Lancaster; 
which being, from the great and sudden effect it 
produced, a piece of some curiosity, I shall insert 
it at length as follows. 


“ ADVERTISEMENT. 
“ Lancaster, Aprit 26, 1753. 

“ Whereas, 150 waggons, with 4 horses to each 
waggon, and 1500 saddle or pack horses, are 
wanted for the service of his Majesty's forces, now 
about to rendezvous at Wills’s Creek; and his 
Excellency General Braddock having been pleased 
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to empower me to contract for the hire of the 
same; 1 hereby give notice, that I shall attend for 
that purpose at Lancaster from this day to next 
Wednesday evening; and at York from next 
Thursday morning, ‘till Friday evening ; where I 
shall be ready to agree for waggons and teams, or 
single horses, on the following terms: viz. 1. That 
there shali be paid for each waggon with four good 
horses and a driver, fifteen shillings per diem. 
And for each able horse with a pack-saddle, or 
other saddle and furniture, two shillings per diem. 
And for each able horse without a saddle, eighteen 
pence per diem. 2. That the pay commence from 
the time of their joining the forces at Wills’s Creek 
(which must be en or before the 20th May ensuing) 
and that a reasonable allowance be paid over and 
above for the time necessary for their travelling to 
Wills’s Creek and home again after their discharge. 
8. Each waggon and team, and every saddle or 
pack-horse, is to be valued by indifferent persons 
chosen between me and the owner; and in case 
of the loss of any waggon, team or other horse in 
the service, the price according to such valuation 
is to be allowed and paid. 4. Seven days’ pay ix 
to be advanced and paid in hand by me to the 
owner of each waggon and team, or horse, at the 
time of contracting, if required; and the remainder 
to be paid by General Braddock, or by the pay- 
‘master of the army, at the time of their discharge ; 
or from time to time as it shall be demanded. 
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5. No drivers. of waggons, or persons taking care 
of the hired horses, are on any account to be called 
upon to do the duty of soldiers, or be otherwise 
employed than in conducting or taking care of their 
carriages or horses. 6. All oats, Indian corn, or 
other forage, that waggons or horses bring to the 
camp, more than is necessary for the subsistence 
of the horses, is to be taken for the use of the army, 
and a reasonable price paid for the same. 

“Note-—My son, William Franklin, is em- 
powered to enter into like contracts, with any 
person in Cumberland County. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To the Inhabitants of the Counties of Lancaster, 
York, and Cumberland. 

“ FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN, 

« Being occasionally at the camp at Frederic, a 
few days since, I found the general and officers 
extremely exasperated on account of their not be- 
ing supplied with horses and carriages, which had 
been expected from this province, as most able to 
furnish them; but through the dissensions between 
our governor and assembly, money had not been 
provided, nor any steps taken for that purpose. 

“ Tt was proposed to send an armed force imme- 
diately into these counties, to seize, gq many of the 
best carriages and horses as should be wanigd, and 
compel as many persons info the service as would 
be necessary to drive and take care of them. 
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“TY apprehended that the progress of British 
soldiers thrdugh these coumties on such an occa- 
sion, (especially considering the temper they’ are 
in, and their resentment against us,) would be 
attended with many and great inconveniences to 
the inhabitants, and therefore more willingly took 
the trouble of trying first what might be done by 
fair and equitable means. The people of these 
back counties have lately complained to the assem- 
bly that a sufficient currency was wanting: you 
have an opportunity of receiving and dividing 
among you a very considerable sum; for if the 
service of this expedition should continue (as it is 
more than probable it will) for 120 days, the hire 
of these waggons and horses will amount to up- 
wards of thirty thousand pounds; which will be 
paid you in silver and gold of the King’s money. 

“« The service will be light and easy, for the army 
will scarce march above twelve miles per day, and 
the waggons and baggage horses, as they carry 
those things that are absolutely necessary to the 
welfare of the army, must march with the army, 
and no faster; and, are for the army’s sake, always 
placed where they can be most secure, whether in 
a march orm a camp. 

“Tf you are really, as I believe you are, good 
and loyal subjects to His Majesty, you méy now 
do a most acceptable service, and make it easy to 
yourselves; for three or four of such as cannot 
separately spare from the business of their planta- 
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tions, a waggon and four horses and a driver, 
may do it together; one furnishing the waggon, 
another one or two horses, and another the driver, 
and divide the pay proportionably between you: 
bat if you do not this service to your King and 
country, voluntarily, when such good pay and 
reasonable terms are offered to you, your loyalty 
will be strongly suspected: the King’s business 
must be done: so many brave troops, come so far 
for your defence, must not stand idle through your 
backwardness 10 do what may be reasonably 
expected from you: waggons and horses must be 
had ; violent measures will probably be used ; and 
you will be to seek for a recompense where you 
can find it, and your case perhaps be little pitied 
or regarded. 

“T have no particular interest in this affair, as 
(except the satisfaction of endeavoring to do good) 
i shall have only my labor for my pains. If this 

“method of obtaining the waggons and horses is 
not likely to succeed, I am obliged to send word 
to the general in fourteen days; and I suppose 
Sir John St. Clair, the hussar, with a body of sol- 
diers, will immediately enter the province for the 
purpose; which I shall be sorry to hear, because I 
am very sincerely and truly 

: “ Your friend and well-wisher, 
« B, FRANKLIN.” 


* 
{ received of the general about eight hundred 
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pounds, to be disbursed in advance money to the 
waggon owners, &c.; but that sum being insufficient, 
T advanced upwards of two hundred pounds mores 
and in two weeks, the 150 waggons, with 259 car- 
trying horses were on their march for the camp, 
‘The advertisement promised payment according 
to the valuation, in case any waggons or horses 
should be lost. The owners, however, alleging 
they did not know General Braddock, or what 
dependance might be had on his promise, insisted 
on my bond for the performance ; which I accord- 
ingly gave them. 

While I was at the camp, supping one evening 
with the officers of Col. Dunbar’s regiment, he 
represented to me his concern for the subalterns, 
who, he said, were generally not in atHuence, and 
could ill affurd in this dear country to lay in the 
stores that might be necessary in so long a march 
through a wilderness, where nothing was to be 
purchased. 1 commiserated their case, and re- 
solved to endeavor procuring them some relief. 1 
said nothing however to him of my intention, but 
wrote the next morning to the Committee of the 
Assembly, who had the disposition of some public 
money, warmly recommending the case of these offi- 
cers to their consideration, and proposing that a 
present should be sent them of necessaries and 
refreshments. My son, who had some experience 
of a camp life, and of its wants, drew up a list for 
me, which I inclosed in my letter. The Conunit- 
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tee approved, and used such diligences that, exn- 
ducted by my son, ihp stores arrived at the camp 
as soon as the waggona. They consisted of twenty 
parcels, each containing— 


6Ib. Loaf Sugar 1 Gloucester Cheese 

8 do. Muscovado do. 1 Keg contaming 20/b, good Butter 
1 do. Green Tea 2 Dozen old Madewa Wine 

1 do. Buhea do. 2 Gallons Jamaica Spirits 

6 do, Ground Coffee —_'1 Bottle Flour of Mustard 

6 do. Chocolate 2 Well-cured Hams. 

4 Cheat best white Bise. 4 Dozen dried Tongues 

4b. Pepyer 6lb. Rice 


1 Quart White Vinegar 6lb. Raisins. 


These parcels, well packed, were placed on as 
many horses, each parcel, with the horse, being 
intended as a present for one officer. They were 
very thankfully received, and the kindness acknow- 
ledged by letters to me from the colonels of both 
regiments, in the most grateful terms. The general 
too was highly satisfied with my conduct in pr6- 
curing him the waggons, &c. &c. and readily paid 
my account of disbursements; thanking me re- 
peatedly, and requesting my further assistance in 
sending provisions after him. I undertook this 
algo, and was busily employed in it till we heard~ 
of his defeat ; advancing for the servics, of my own - 
money, apwards of 1000/. sterling ; of which I semt- 
him awaccount. It came to-his hands, luckily dor? 
me, a few days before the batile, sand -he vetursexh: 
ma immagiaggly an order on the paymanter far Sew- 

| sumed 10002, Igaxing dhe remainder to the: 
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next account, I consider this paymetif ss food 
lwek, having never been able to obtain’ that te 
mainder; of which more hereafter. ce 

This general was, 1 think, a brave man, atid 
thight prdbably have made a figure as a good offi- 
cer in some European war. But he had too much 
self-confidence, too high an opinion of the validity 
of regular troops, and too mean a one of both 
Americans and Indians. George Croghan, our 
Indian interpreter, joined him on his march with 
100 of those people, who might have been of great 
use to his army as guides, scouts, &c. if he had 
treated them kindly: but he slighted and neglected 
them, and they gradually left him. In conversa- 
tion witlt him one day, he was giving me some ac- 
coant of his intended progress. “ After taking 
Fort Duquesne,” said he, “ I am to proceed to Ni- 
agara; and having taken that, to Frontenac, if the 
season will allow time, and I suppose it will; for 
Duquesne can hardly detain me above three or 
four days; and then J see nothing that can ob- 
struct my march to Niagara.” Having before re- 
volved in my mind the long line his army must 
make in their march by a very patrow road, to be 
cyt for them through the woods and bushes, ami 
alsg what I had read of a former defeat of 1500 
French, who tavaded the Hlincis country, F had 
comveived some «loubts and some fears for the 
event wf the campaign. But I venturedyéml}'to 
aay, * To be suve, Sir, if you arrive well before Du- 
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quesne, with these fine troops, so well provided 
with artillery, the fort, though completely fortified, 
and assisted with a very strong garrison, can pro- 
bably make but a short resistance. The only dan- 
ger I apprehend of obstruction to your march, is 
from the ambuscades of the Indians, who by con- 
stant practice, are dextrous in laying and exe- 
cating them: and the slender line, near four miles 
long, which your army must make, may expose it 
to be attacked by surprise in its flanks, and to be 
cut like a thread into several pieces, which from 
their distance cannot come up in time to support 
each other.” He smiled at my ignorance, and re- 
plied, “ These savages may indeed be a formidable 
enemy to your raw American militia; but upon the 
King’s regular and disciplined troops, Sir, it is im- 
possible they should make any impression.” I was 
conscious of an impropriety in my disputing with 
a military man in matters of his profession, and 
said no more. The enemy however did not take 
the advantage of his army which I apprehended its 
jong line of march exposed it to, but let it advance 
without interruption till within nine miles of the 
place; and then when more in a body, (for it had 
just passed a river, where the front hed halted till 
all were come over) and in a more open part of the 
woods than any it had passed, attacked its ad- 
vanced guard, by a heavy fire from behind trees 
and bushes; which was the first intelligence the 
general had of an enemy's being near him. This 
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guard being disordered, the general hurried the 
troops up to their assistance, which was done in 
great confusion, through waggons, baggage, and 
cattle; and presently the fire came upon their 
flank: the officers being on horseback were more 
easily distinguished, picked out as marks, and fell 
very fast; and the soldiers were crowded together 
in a huddle, having or hearing no orders, and 
standing to be shot at till two-thirds of them were 
killed ; and then being seized with a panic, the re- 
mainder fled with precipitation. The waggoners 
took each a horse out of his team and scampered ; 
their example was immediately followed by others; 
so that all the waggons, provisions, artillery, and 
stores were left to the enemy. The general being 
wounded was brought off with difficulty; his se- 
cretary, Mr, Shirley, was killed by his side, and 
out of 86 officers 63 were killed or wounded ; and. 
714 men killed of 1100. These 1100 had been 
picked men from the whole army; the rest had 
been left behind with Col. Dunbar, who was to 
follow with the heavier part of the stores, provisions, 
and baggage. The flyers not being pursued ar- 
rived at Dunbars camp, and the panic they 
brought with them instantly seized him and all his 
people. And though he had now above 1000 men, 
and the enemy-who had beaten Braddock, did not 
at most exceed 400 Indians and French together, 
instead of proceeding and endeavoring terecover 
some of the lost honor, be ordered ail the stores, 
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emmunition, &c. to be destroyed, that he might have 
more horses to assist his flight towards the settle 
ments, and less lumber to remove. He was there 
met with requests from the governor of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, that he would post 
his troops on the frontiers, so as to afford some 
protection to the inhabitants; but he continued his 
hasty march through all the country, not thinking 
himself safe till he arrived at Philadelphia, where 
the inhabitants cowld protect him. This whole 
tawnsaction gave us Americans the first suspicion 
that our exalted ideas of the prowess of British 
regular troops had not been well founded. 

In their first march, too, from their landing till 
they got beyond the settlements, they od: plun- 
dered and stripped the inhabitants, totally ruining 
some poor families, besides insulting, abusing, and 
confining the people if they remonstrated. This 
was enough to put us out of conceit of such de- 
fenders, if we had really wanted any. How differ- 
eat was the conduct of our French friends in 1781, 
who during a march through the most inhabited 
partef our country, from Rhode Island to Virginia, 
near 700 miles, occasioned not the smallest com- 
plaint, for the loss of a pig, a chicken, or even am 
apple! 

Captain Orme, who was one ofthe general's 
aides-de-camp, and being grievously wounded, was. 
brought off with him, and continued with him to 
his- death, which happened in a few days, teld me 
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that he was totally silent all tie first’ day; and at 
night only said, “ Who would have thought it #" 
That he was silent again the following day, saying 
only at last, * We shall-better know how to deal with 
them another time ;” and died in a few minutes 
after. 

The secretary's papers, with all the general's 
orders, instructions, and correspondence, falling 
into the enemy’s hands, they selected and trans- 
Jated into French a number of the articles, which 
they printed, to prove the hostile intentions of the 
British Court before the declaration of war. 
Among these I saw some letters of the general to 
the mipistry, speaking highly of the great service 
Thad ‘gendered the army, and recommending me 
to their notice. David Hume, who was some years 
after secretary to Lord Hertford, when minister in 
France, and afterwards to Gen. Conway, when 
secretary of state, told me he had seen among the 
papers in that office, letters from Braddock, highly 
recommending me. But the expedition having 
been unfortanate, my service, it seems, was not 
thought of much value, for those recommendations 
were never of any use to me. As to rewards from 
himself, I asked only one, which was, that he would 
give orders to his officers not to enlist any more of 
our bought servants, and that he would discharge 
gach as had been already enlisted. This he rea- 
dily granted, and several were accordingly #etarhed 
to,their mastoys, enmy application. Dunber, when 
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the command develved on him, was not so gene- 
rous. He being at Philadelphia, on his retreat, or 
rather flight, I applied to him for the discharge «f 
the servants of three poor farmers -of Lancaster 
County, that he had enlisted, reminding him of the 
late general's orders on that head. He promised 
me that if the masters would come to him at Tren- 
ton, where he should be in a few days on his march 
to New York, he would there deliver their men to 
them. ‘They accordingly were at the expense and 
trouble of going to Trenton, and there he refused 
to perform his promise, to their great loss and dis- 
appointment. 

As soon as the loss of the waggons and horses 
was generally known, al} the owners came upon 
me for the valuation which I had given bond to 
pay. Their demands gave me a great deal of 
trouble: I acquainted them that the money was 
Teady in the paymaster’s hands, but the order for 
paying it must first be obtained from General 
Shirley, and that I had applied for it; but he being 
ata distance an answer could not soon be received, 
and they must have patience. All this however 
was not sufficient to satisfy, and some began to sue 
me: General Shirley at length relieved me from 
this terrible situation, by appointing commissioners 
to examine the claims, and ordering payment. 
‘They amounted to near twenty thousand pounds, 
which to pay would have ruined me. 

Before we had the news of this defeat, the two 
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doctors Bond came to me with a subscription paper 
for raising money to defray the expense of a grand 
firework, which it was intended to exhibit at a re- 
joicing on receiving the news of our taking Fort 
Duquesne. I looked grave, and said, “ It would, 
I thought, be time enough to prepare the rejoicing 
when we knew we should have occasion to rejoice.” 
They seemed surprised that I did not immediately 
comply with their proposal. “ Why the d. 1,” 
said one of them, “ you surely don’t suppose that 
the fort will not be taken?” “JT don’t know that 
it will not be taken; but I know that the events 
of war are subject to great uncertainty.” I gave 
them the reasons of my doubting: the subscription 
was dropped, and the projectors thereby missed 
the mortification they would have undergone if the 
firework had been prepared. Dr. Bond, on some 
other occasion afterwards, said that he did not like 
Franklin's forebodings. 

Governor Morris, who had continually worried 
the assembly with message after message before 
the defeat of Braddock, to beat them into the mak- 
ing of acts to raise money for the defence of the 
province, withont taxing among others the proprie- 
tary estates, and had rejected all their bills for not 
having such an exempting clause, now redoubled 
his attacks with more hope of success, the danger 
and necessity being greater. The assembly how- 
ever continued firm, believing they had justice on 
their side; and that it would be giving up an 
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essential right, if they suffered the governor to 
amend their money bills. In one of the last indeed, 
which was for granting £50,000, his proposed 
atmendment was only of a single word: the bill 
expressed, “ that all estates real and personal were 
to be taxed ; those of the proprietaries not excepted.” 
His amendment was; for not read only. A small, 
but very material alteration! However, when the 
news of the disaster reached England, our friends 
there, whom we had taken care to furnish with all 
the assembly’s answers to the governor's messages, 
raised a clamor against the proprietaries for their 
meanness and injustice in giving their governor 
such instructions ; some going so far as to say, that 
by obstructing the defence of their province, they 
forfeited their right to it. They were intimidated 
by this; sent orders to their receiver-general to 
add £5000 of their money to whatever sum might 
be given by the assembly for such purpose. This 
being testified to the house, was accepted in lieu 
of their share of a general tax, and a new bill was 
formed with an exempting clause, which passed 
accordingly. By this act I was appointed one of the 
commissioners for disposing of the money, £60,000. 
T had beet active in modelling the bill, and procur- 
ing its passage; and had at the same time drawn 
one for establishing and disciplining a voluntary 
militia; which I carried through the house without 
yauch difficulty, as care was taken in it to leave the 
Quakers at liberty. To promote the association 
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neceasary to fo¥nr the militia, I wrote a dialogue‘ 
stating and answering all the objections I could 
think of to sich a militia ; which was printed, all 
had, as I thedighe, great effect. While the severat 
companies in the city and country were forming, 
and tearning their exercise, the Governor prevaited 
with me to take charge of our North Western 
frontier, which was infested by the enemy, and 
provide for the defence of the inhabitants by rais 
ing troops, and building a line’of forts. I under- 
took this military business, though I did not 
conceive myself well qualified for it. He gave me 
@ commission with full powers, and a parcel of 
blank commissions for officers, to be given to 
whom [I thought fit. I had but little difficulty in 
raismg men, having soon 560 under my command. 
My son, who had in the preceding war been an 
officer in the army raised against Canada, was my 
aid-de-camp, and of great use to me. The Indians 
had burned Gnadenhut, a village settled by the 
Moravians, and massacred the inhabitants; but 
the place waS thought a good situation for one of 
the forts. In order to march thither, I assembled 
the companies at Bethlehem, the chief establish- 
ment of those people; I was surprised to find it in 
so good a posture of defence: the destruction of 
Gnadenhut had made them apprehend danger. 
The printipal buildings were defended by a sttst®- 

* This Dialogue and the Militia Act, are in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for February and March, 1756. 

vou. 1. P 
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ade; they had purchased a quantity of arms and 
ammunition from New York, and had even placed 
quantities of small paving-stones between the 
windows of their high stone houses, for their women 
to throw them down upon the heads of any Indians 
that should attempt to force into them. The armed 
brethren too kept watch, and relieved each other 
on guard as methodically as in any garrison town. 
In conversation with the Bishop, Spangenberg, I 
mentioned my surprise; for knowing they had 
obtained an act of parliament exempting them from 
tnilitary duties in the colonies, I had sapposed they 
were conscientiously scrupulous of bearing arms. 
He answered me, “That it was not one of their 
established principles; but that at the time of their 
obtaining that act it was thought to be a principle 
with many of their people. On this occasion, how- 
ever, they to their surprise found it adopted by but 
a few.” It seems they were either deceived in 
themselves, or deceived the Parliament: but com- 
mon sense aided by present danger will sometimes 
be too strong for whimsical opinions. 

It was the beginning of January when we set 
out upon this business of building forts; I sent 
ene detachment towards the Minisink, with in- 
structions to erect one for the security of that upper 
part of the country ; and another to the lower part, 
with similar instructions: and I concluded to go 
myself with the rest of my force to Gnadenhut, 

«quihere a fort was thought more immediately neces- 
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sary. The Moravians procured me five waggons 
for our tools, stores, baggage, &c. Just before we 
left Bethlehem, eleven farmers, who had been 
driven from their plantations by the Indians, came 
to me requesting a supply of fire-arms, that they 
might go back and bring off their cattle, I gave 
them each a gun with suitable ammunition. We 
had not marched many miles before it began to 
rain, and it continued raining all day; there were 
no habitations on the road to shelter us, till we 
arrived near night at the house of a German, where, 
and in his barn, we were all huddled together as 
wet as water could make us. It was well we were 
aot attacked in our march, for our arms were of 
the most ordinary sort, and our men could not 
keep the locks of their guns dry. The Indians 
are dextrous in contris ances for that purpose, which 
we had not. They met that day the eleven poor 
farmers above mentioned, and killed ten of them; 
the one that escaped informed us, that his and his 
companions’ guns would not go off, the priming 
being wet with the rain. The next day being fair, 
we continued our march, and arrived at the deso- 
lated Gnadenhut: there was a mill near, round 
which were left several pine boards, with which we 
soon hutted ourselves; an operation the more 
necessary at that inclement season, as we had no 
tents. Our first work was to bury more effectually 
the dead we found there, who had been half ‘in- 
terred by the country people; the next morning 
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our fort was planned and marked out, the circam- 
ference measuring 455 feet, which would require 
as many palisades to be made, one with another 
of a foot diameter each. Our axes, of which we 
had seventy, were immediately set te work, to cut 
down trees; and our men being dextrous in the 
use of them, great dispatch was made. Seeing 
the trees fall so fast, I had the curiosity to look at 
my watch when two men began to cut at a pine; 
in six minutes they had it upon the ground, and } 
found it of fourteen inches diameter: each pine 
made three palisades of eighteen feet long, pointed 
atone end While these were preparing, our other 
men dug a trench all round of three feet deep, in 
which the palisades were to be planted; and the 
bodies being taken off our waggons, and the fore 
and hind wheels separated by taking out the pin 
which united the two parts of the perch, we had 
ten carriages with two horses each, to bring the 
palisades from the woods to the spot. When they 
were set up, our carpenters built a platform of 
boards all round within, about six feet high, for the 
ten to stand on when to fire through the loop- 
holes. We had one swivel gun, which we mounted 
on one of the angles, and fired it as soon as fixed, 
to let the Indians know, if any were within hearing, 
that we had such pieces; and thus our fort (if that 
name may be given to so miserable a stockade) was 
finished in a week, though it rained so hard every 
other day that the men could not work. 
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This gave me occasion to observe, that when 
men are employed they are best contented ; for on 
the days they worked they were good-natured and 
cheerful, and with the consciousness of having 
done a good day’s work, they spent the evening 
jollily ; but on our idle days, they were mutinous 
and quarrelsome, finding fault with the pork, the 
bread, &c. and were continually in bad humor: 
which put me in mind of a sea captain, whose rule 
it was to keep his men constantly at work; and 
when his mate once told him that they had done 
every thing, and there was nothing further to em- 
ploy them about; “ 0,” said he, “ make them scour 
the anchor.” 

This kind of fort, however contemptible, is a 
sufficient defence against Indians who have no 
cannon. Finding ourselves now posted securely, 
and having a place to retreat to on occasion, we 
ventured out in parties to scour the adjacent 
country. We met with no Indians, but we found 
the places on the neighboring hills where they had 
lain to watch our proceedings. There was an art 
in their contrivance of those places, that seems 
worth mentioning. It being winter, a fire was 
necessary for them: but a common fire on the 
surface of the ground would by its light have 
discovered their position at a distance: they had 
therefore dug holes in the ground ahout three feet 
diameter, and somewhat deeper; we found where 
they had with ¢peir hatchets cut off the charcoal 
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from the sides of burnt logs lying in the woods. 
With these coals they had made small fires in the 
bottom of the holes, and we observed among the 
weeds and grass the prints of their bodies, made 
hy their lying all round with their legs hanging 
down in the holes to keep their feet warm; which 
with them is an essential point. This kind of fire 
so managed could not discover them either by its 
light, flame, sparks, or even smoke: it appeared 
that the number was not great, and it seems they 
saw we were too many to be attacked by them with 
prospect of advantage. 

We had for our chaplain a zealous Presbyterian 
minister, Mr. Beatty, who complained to me that 
the men did not generally attend his prayers and 
exhortations. When they enlisted they were pro- 
mised, besides pay and provisions, a gill of ram a 
day, which was punctually served out to them, half 
in the morning, and the other half in the evening ; 
and I observed they were punctual in attending to 
receive it: upon which I said to Mr. Beatty, “ It 
is perhaps below the dignity of your profession to 
act as steward of the rum; but if you were only 
to distribute it out after prayers, you would have 
them all about you.” He liked the thought, under- 
took the task, and with the help of a few hands 
to measure out the liquor, executed it to satisfac- 
tion; and never were prayers more generally and 
more putictyally attended. So that I think this 
method preferable to the punishttent inflicted by 
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some military laws for non-attendance on divine 
service. 

I had hardly finished this business, and got my 
fort well stored with provisions, when I received a 
letter from the governor, acquainting me that he 
had called the assembly, and wished my attendance 
there, if the posture of affairs on the frontiers was 
such that my remaining there was no longer neces- 
sary. My friends too of the assembly pressing me 
by their letters to be, if possible, at the meeting ; 
and my three intended forts being now completed, 
and the inhabitants contented to remain on their 
farms under that protection, I resolved to return ; 
the more willingly, as a New-England officer, Col. 
Clapham, experienced in Indian war, being on a 
visit to our establishment, consented to accept the 
command. I gave him a commission, and parad- 
ing the garrison, had it read before them; and in- 
troduced him to them as an officer, who from his 
skill in military affairs, was much more fit to 
command them than myself; and giving them a 
little exhortation, took my leave. I was escorted 
as far as Bethlehem, where I rested a few days to 
recover from the fatigue I had undergone. The 
first night lying in a good bed, I could hardly sleep, 
it was so different from my hard lodging on the 
floor of a hut at Gnadenhut, with only a blanket 
or two. While at Bethlehem, 1 inquired a little 
into the practices of the Moravians; some of them 
had accompanied me, and all were very kind to 
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me. I found they worked for a common stock, 
eat at common tables, and slept in common dormi- 
tories, great numbers together. In the dormitories 
1 observed loop-holes at certain distances all along 
just under the ceiling, which I thought judiciously 
placed for change of air. I went to their church, 
where I was entertained with good music, the organ 
being accompanied with violins, hautboys, flutes, 
clarinets, &c. I understood their sermons were 
not usually preached to mixed congregations of 
men, women, and children, as is our common 
practice; but that they assembled sometimes the 
married men, at other times their wives, then the 
young men, the yowng women, and the little 
children ; each division by itself. The sermon { 
heard was to the latter, who came in and were 
placed in rows on benches; the boys under the 
conduct of a young man their tutor, and the girls 
conducted by a young woman. The discourse 
seemed well adapted to their capacities, and was 
defivered in a pleasing, familiar manner, coaxing 
them as it were to be good. They behaved very 
orderly, but looked pale and unhealthy; which 
made me suspect they were kept too much within 
doors, or not allowed sufficient exercise. J inquired 
concerning the Moravian marriages, whether the 
report was true that they were by lot; I was told 
that lots were used only in particular cases: that 
generally when a young man found himself dis- 
posed to marry, he informed the elders of his class, 
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who consulted the elder ladies that governed the 
young women. As these elders of the different 
sexes were well acquainted with the tempers aud 
dispositions of their respective pupils, they could 
best judge what matches were suitable, and their 
judgments were generally acquiesced in. But if, 
for example, it should happen that two or three 
young women were found to be equally proper for 
the young man, the lot was then recurred to. I 
objected, if the matches are not made by the mu- 
tual choice of the parties, some of them may chance 
to be very unhappy. “ And so they may,” answered 
my informer, “ if you let the parties choose for 
themselves.” Which indeed I could not deny. 
Being returned to Philadelphia, I found the as- 
sociation went on with great success; the inhabi- 
tants that were not Quakers, having pretty gene- 
rally come into it, formed themselves into compa- 
nieg, and chose their Captains, Lieutenants, and 
Ensigns, according to the new law. Dr. Bond 
visited me, and gave me an account of the pains he 
had taken to spread a general good liking to the 
Jaw, and ascribed much to those endeavors. J had 
the vanity to ascribe all to my dialogue ; however, 
not knowing but that he might be in the right, I fet 
him enjoy his opinion; which I take to be gene- 
rally the best way in such cases. The officers 
meeting, chose me to be Colonel of the regiment; 
which 1 this time accepted. I forget how many 
companies we had, but we paraded about 1200 
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well-looking men, with a company of artillery, who 
had been furnished with six brass field-pieces, 
which they had become so expert in the use of, as 
to fire twelve times ina minute. The first time I 
reviewed my regiment, they accompanied me to 
my house, and would salute me with some rounds 
fired before my door, which shook down and broke 
several glasses of my electrical apparatus. And 
my new honor proved not much less brittle; for 
all our commissions were soon after broken, by a 
repeal of the law in England. 

During this short time of my colonelship, being 
aboat to set out on a journey to Virginia, the offi- 
cets of my regiment, took it into their heads that it 
would be proper for them to escort me out of town, 
as far as the lower ferry; just as I was getting on 
horseback they came to my door, between thirty 
and forty, mounted, and all in their uniforms. I 
had not been previously acquainted with their pro- 
ject, or I should have prevented it, being naturally 
averse to the assuming of state on any occasion; 
and I was a good deal chagrined at their appear- 
ancs, as I could not avoid their accompanying me. 
What made it worse was, that as soon as we began 
to move, they drew their swords and rode with 
them naked all the way. Somebody wrote an 
account of this to the proprietor, and it gave him 
great offence. No such honor had been paid him, 
when in the province ; nor to any of his Governors; 
and he said it was only proper to Princes of the 
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Blood Royal; which may be true for anght I 
know, who was, and still am ignorant of the eti- 
quette in such cases. This silly affair however 
greatly increased his rancor against me, which 
was before considerable on account of my conduct 
in the assembly, respecting the exemption of his 
estate from taxation, which I had always opposed. 
very warmly; and not without severe reflections 
on the meanness and injustice of contending for it. 
He accused me to the ministry as being the great 
obstacle to the King’s service: preventing by my 
influence in the house the proper form of the bills 
for raising money; and he instanced the parade 
with my officers, as a proof of my having an inten- 
tion to take the government of ‘the province out of 
his hands by force. He also applied to Sir Ever- 
ard Faukener, the post-master-general, to depyive 
me of my office. But it had no other effect than to 
procure from Sir Everard a gentle admonition. 
Notwithstanding the continual wrangle between 
the governor and the house, in which 1 as a mem- 
her had so targe a share, there still subsisted a 
civil intercourse between that gentleman and my- 
self, and we never had any personal difference. I 
have sometimes since thought, that his little or no 
resentment against me for the answers it was 
known I drew up to his messages, might be the 
effect of professional habit, and that being bred a 
lawyer, he might consider us both as merely advo- 
cates for contending clients in a suit; he for the 
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proprietaries, and I for the assembly: he would 
therefore sometimes call in « friendly way to ad- 
vise with me on difficult points; and sometimes, 
though not often, take my advice. We acted in 
concert to supply Braddock’s army with provi- 
sions; and when the shocking news arrived of his 
defeat, the governor sent in haste for me, to con- 
sult with him on measures for preventing the de- 
sertion of the back counties. I forget now the 
advice I gave, but I think it was that Dunbar 
should be written to and prevailed with if possible 
to post his troops on the frontiers for their protec- 
tion, until, by reinforcements from the colonies, he 
might be able to proceed in the expedition. And 
after my return from the frontier, he would have 
had me undertake the conduct of such an expedi- 
tion with provincial troops, for the reduction of 
Fort Duquesne, (Dunbar and his men being other- 
wise employed); and he proposed to commission 
me as general. J had not so good an opinion of 
my military abilities as he professed to have, and I 
believe his professions must have exceeded his real 
sentiments : but probably he might think that my 
popularity would facilitate the business with the 
men, and influence in the assembly the grant of 
money to pay for it; and that perhaps without 
taxing the proprietary. Finding me not so forward 
to engage as he expected, the project was dropt; 
and he soon after left the government, being super- 
seded by Captain Denny. 
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Before I proceed in relating the part I had in 
public affairs under this new governor's adminie- 
tration, it may not be amiss to give here some ac* 
count of the rise and progress of my paeiee 
reputation. 

In 1746, being at Boston, I met ‘a with a 
Dr. Spence, who was lately arrived from Scotland, 
and showed me some electric experiments. They 
were imperfectly performed, as he was not very 
expert ; but beiug on a subject quite new to me, 
they equally surprised and pleased me. Soon 
after my return to Philadelphia, our library com- 
pany received from Mr. Peter Collinson, F. RS. 
of London, a present of a glass tube, with some ac- 
coutht of the use of it in making such experiments. 
Teagerly seized the opportunity of repcating what 
Thad seen at Boston; and by much practice ac- 
quired great readiness in performing those also 
which we had an account of from England, adding 
a number of new ones. I say much practice, for 
my house was continually full for some time, with 
persons who eame to see these new wonders. To 
divide a little this incumbrance among my friends, 
I caused a number of similar tubes to be blown in 
our glass-house, with which they furnished them- 
selves, so that we had at length several performers. 
Among these the principal was Mr. Kinnersly, an 
ingenious neighbor, who being out of business, I 
encouraged to undertake showing the experiments 
for money, and drew up for him two lectures, in 
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which the experiments were ranged in such or- 
der, aud accompanied with explanations in such 
method, as that the foregoing should assist in com- 
prebending the following. He procured an elegant 
apparatus fer the purpose, in which all the little 
machines that 1 had roughly made for myself, were 
neatly formed by instrument-makers, His lectures 
were well attended, and gave great satisfaction; 
and after some time he went through the colonies 
exhibiting them in every capital town, and picked 
up some money. In the West-Indian Islands in- 
deed, it was with difficulty the experiments could 
be made, from the general moisture of the air. 
Obliged as we were to Mr. Collinson for the 
present of the tube, &c, I thought it right he should 
be informed of our success in using it, and wrote 
him several letters containing accounts of our ex- 
periments.* He got them read in the Royal Soci- 
ety, where they were not at first thought worth so 
much notice as to be printed in their transactions. 
One paper which I wrote for Mr. Kinnersly, on 
the sameness of lightning with electricity, I sent to 
Mr. Mitchel, an acquaintance of mine, and one of 
the members also of that society ; who wrote me 
word that it had been read, but was laughed at by 
the connoisseurs. The papers however beiag 
shown to Dr. Fothergill, he thought them of too 
much value to be stifled, and advised the printing 





* See Letters aid Papers on Philosophicel Subjects, 
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of them. Mr. Collinson then gave them to Cave 
for publication, in his Gentleman's Magasine ; tat 
he chose to print them separately in a pamphlet, 
and Dr. Fothergiti wrote the preface. Cave, it 
seems, judged rightly for his profession, for by the 
additions that arrived afterwards, they swelled to 
a quarto volume; which has had five editions, and 
cost him nothing ‘for copy-money. 

Jt was however some time before those papers 
were much taken notice of in England. A copy of 
them happening to fall into the hands of the Count 
De Buffon, (a philosopher deservedly of great repu- 
tation in France, and indeed all over Europe,) he 
prevailed with Monsieur Dubourg to translate them 
into French ; and they were printed at Paris. The 
publication offended the Abbé Nollet, Preceptor 
in Natural Philosophy to the Royal Family, and 
an able experimentor, who had formed and pub- 
lished a Theory of Electricity, which then had the 
general vogue. He could not at first believe that 
such a work came from America, and said it must 
have been fabricated by his enemies at Paris to 
oppose his system, Afterwards, having been as- 
sured that there really existed such a person as 
Franklin at Philadelphia, (which he had doubted,) 
he wrote and published 2 volume of letters chiefly 
addressed to me, defending his theory, and deny- 
ing the verity of my experiments, and of the posi- 
tions deduced from them. I once purposed an- 
swering the Abbé, and actually began the answer; 
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but on consideration that my writipgs contained a 
description of experiments, which any one might 
Tepeat and verify ; and if not to be verified could 
not be defended; or of observations offered as 
conjectures, and not delivered dogmatically, there- 
fové not laying me under any obligation to defend 
them; and reflecting that a dispute between two 
persons written in different languages might be 
Jengthened greatly by mistranslations, and thence 
misconceptions of one another's meaning, (much of 
one of the Abbé’s letters being founded on an error 
in the translation); I concluded to Jet my papers 
shift for themselves; believing it was better to 
spend what time I could spare from public busi- 
ness in making new experiments, than in disputing 
about those already made. I therefore never an- 
swered Monsieur Nollet; and the event gave me 
no cause to repent my silence; for my friend 
Monsieur Le Roy, of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, took up my cause and refuted him: my 
book was translated into the Italian, German, and 
Latin languages; and the doctrine it contained 
was by degrees generally adopted by the philoso- 
phers of Europe, in preference to that of the Abbé; 
80 that he lived to see himitelf the last of his sect ; 
except Monsieur B. , of Paris, his éive and 
immediate disciple. . 

What gave my book the more sudden and ge- 
neral celebrity, was the success of one of its pro- 
posed experiments, made by Messieurs Dalibard 
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and Delor at Marly, for drawing lightning from 
the clouds. This engaged the public attention 
everywhere. Monsieur Delor, who had an appa- 
ratus for experimental philosophy, and lectured in 
that brauch of science, undertook to repeat what 
he called the Philadelphia experiments ; and after 
they were performed before the king and court, all 
the curious of Paris flocked to see them. I will 
not swell this narrative with an account of that 
capital experiment, nor of the infinite pleasure I 
reccived in the success of 2 similar one 1 made soon 
after with a kite at Philadelphia, as both are to be 
found in the histories of electricity. Dr. Wright, 
an English physician, when at Paris, wrote to a 
friend, who was of the Royal Society, an account 
of the high esteem my experiments were in among 
the learned abroad, and of their wonder that my 
writings had been so little noticed in England. 
The society on this resumed the consideration of 
the letters that had been read to them; and the 
celebrated Dr. Watson drew up @ summary ac- 
count of them, and of all I had afterwards sent to 
England on the subject; which he accompanied 
with some praise of the awiiter. This summary was 
then printed in their transactions ; and some mem- 
bers of the society in London, particularly the 
very ingenious Mr. Canton, having verified the ex- 
periment of procaring lightning from the clouds by 
a pointed rod, and acquainted them with the suc- 
cess, they soon made me more than amends for 
VOL. I. o 
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the slight with which they had before treated me. 
Without my having made any application for that 
honor, they chose me a member; and voted that I 
should be excused the customary payments, which 
would have amounted to twenty-five gumeas; and 
ever since have given me their transactions gratis." 





* Dr. Franklin gives a further account of his election, in a 
letter to bis son Governor Franklin, of which the following is an 
extract, 

London, December 19, 1767. 

“ We have kad an ugly affair at the Royal Society lately. 
One Dacosta, a Jew, who, as our cleik, was entrusted with 
collecting our monies, has been so unfaithful as to embezzle 
near £1300 in four years. Being one of the council this year, as 
well as the last, I have been employed all the last week in at- 
tending the inquiry into and unravelling bis accounts, in order 
to come ata full knowledge of his frands. His securities are 
bound in £1000 to the Society, which they will pay, but we shall 
probably lose the rest. He had this year received 26 admission 
payments of 25 guineas each, which he did not bring to account, 

* While attending this affair, I had an opportumty of looking 
over the old council books and journals of the society, and 
having a curiosity to see how I came in, (of which ] had never 
been informed,) I looked back for, ee minutes relating to it. 
You must know it is not asual to aggit persons that have not 
requested to be admitted ; and 4.recommendatory certificate in 
favor of the candidate, signed by at least, three of the members, 
is by onr rule to be presented to the society, expressing that he 
is desixous of that honor, and is so and so qualified. As I never 
bad asked or expected the honor, i was, as I said before, curious 
to sce how the business was managed, 1 found that the certi- 
ficate, worded very advantageously fore, was signed hy Lord 
Macclesfield then President, Lord Parker, and Lord Willoughby, 
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‘They also presented ‘me with the gold medal of 
Sir Godfrey Copley, for the year 1753, the delivery 
of which was accompanied by a very handsome 
speech of the president, Lord Macclesfield, wherein 
I was highly honored. 

Our new governor, Captain Denny, brought 
over for me the before-mentioned medal from the 
Royal Society, which he presented to me at an 
entertainment given him by the city. He accom- 
panied it with very polite expressions of his esteem 
for me, having, as he said, been long acquainted 
with my character. After dinner, when the com- 
pany, as was customary at that time, were engaged 
in drinking, he took me aside into another room, 
and acquainted me that he had been advised by 
his friends in England to cultivate a friendship 
with me, as one who was capable of giving him the 
best advice, and of contributing most effectually 
to the making his administration easy. That he 
therefore desired of ali things to have a good un- 
derstanding with me, and he begged me to be as- 





that the Glction was bys bal unanimous vote; aud the honor be- 
ing vohmtarily conferred By the society unsolicited by me, it was 
thought wrong to demand of ‘éceive the usual fees or compo- 
sition; so that my name was entered the list with a vote of 
council, that I was not to pey any thing. And accordingly 

ing has evet been demanded of me. Those who are ad- 

ited in the common way, pay five guineas admivsion fees, ad 
two guineas and # haif yearly contribution, or twenty-five gui- 
neas down, in liet of it. “In my case a substeatial favor secom- 
panied the Boner. 
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sured of his readiness on all occasions to render 
me evety wérvice that might be in his power, He 
said much to me also of the proprietors’ good dis- 
position towards the province, and of the advan- 
tage it would be to us all, and to me in particular, 
if the opposition that had been so long continued 
to his measures was dropt, and harmony restored 
between him and the people ; in effecting which it 
was thought no one could be more serviceable than 
myself; and I might depend on adequate acknow- 
ledgments and recompenses, &c. &c. The drink- 
ers finding’we did not return immediately to the 
table, sent us a decanter of madeira, which the go- 
yernor made liberal use of, and in proportion be- 
came more profuse of his solicitations and pro- 
mises. My answers were to this purpose; that 
my circumstances, thanks to God, were such as to 
make proprietary favors unnecessary to me; and 
thot, being a member of the assembly, I could not 
possibly accept of uny ; that however J had no per- 
sonal enmity to the proprietary, and that whenever 
the public measures he proposed should appear 
to be for the good of the people, no one would es- 
pouse and forward them more zealously than my- 
self; my past opposition having been founded on 
this, that the measures which had been urged were 
evidently intended to serve the proprietary interest 
with great prejudice to that of the people. That I 
was mutch obliged to him (the governor) for his 
profession of regard to me, and that he might rely 
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on every thing in my power to render his adminis- 
tration as easy to him as possible, hoping at the 
same time that he had not brought with him the 
same unfortunate instructions his predecessors had 
been hampered with. On this he did not then ex- 
plain himself; but when he afterwards came to do 
business with the assembly, they appeared again, 
the disputes were renewed, and I was as active as 
ever in the opposition, being the penman, first of 
the request to have a communication of the instruc- 
tions, and then of the remarks upon them, which 
may be found in the Votes of the Times, and in 
the “ Historical Review” 1 afterwards published ; 
but between us personally no enmity arose; we 
were often together; he was a man of letters, had 
seen much of the world, and was entertaining and 
pleasing in conseryation. He gaye me information 
that my old friend Ralph was still alive; that he 
was esteemed one of the Lest political writers in 
England; had been employed in the dispute bc- 
tween Prince Frederick aud the King, and had 
obtained a pension of three hundred pounds a year; 
that his reputatiqn was indeed small as a poct, 
Pope having damned bis poetry in the Dunciad ; 
but his prose was thought as good as any man's. 
The assembly finally finding the proprietary 
obstinately persisted in shackling the deputies with 
instructions inconsistent not only with the privi- 
leges of the people, but with the service of the 
crown, resolved to petition the King against them, 
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and appointed me their agent to go over to Eng- 
land, to pyesent and support the petition. The 
Hovwse-had sent up a bill to the governor, granting 
asnm of sixty thousand pounds for the King’s use, 
(ten thousand pounds of which was subjected tothe 
erders of the then general, Lord Loudon,) which the 
governor, in compliance with his instructions, abso- 
lately refused to pass. I had agreed with Captain. 
Morris, of the packet at New York, for my pas- 
sage, and my stores were put on board ; when 
Lord Loudon arrived at Philadelphia, expressly, as 
he told me, to endeavor an accommodation be- 
tween the governor and assembly, that his Majes- 
ty's service might not be obstructed by their dis- 
sensions. Accordingly he desired the governor 
and myself to meet him, that he might hear what 
‘was to be said on both sides. We met and dis- 
cussed the business: in behalf of the assembly, I 
urged the various arguments that may be found in 
the public papers of that time, which were of my 
writing, and are printed with the minutes of the 
assembly; and the governor pleaded his instruc- 
tions, the bond he had given tp observe them, and 
his ruin if he disobeyed ; yet seemed not unwilling 
to hazard himself if Lord Loudon would advise it. 
This his lordship did not choose to do, though I 
once thought I had nearly prevailed with him to do 
it; but finally he rather chose to urge the compli- 
ance of the assembly; and he jntreated me to use 
my endeavors with them for that purpose, declanng 
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that he would spare none of the King’s troops for 
the defence of our frontiers, and that if we did not 
continue to provide for that defence ourselves, they 
must remain exposed to the enemy. T acquainted 
the House with what had passed, and presenting 
them with a set of resolutions I had drawn,up, de- 
claring our rights, that we did not relinquish our 
claim to those rights, but only suspended the ex- 
ercise of them on this occasion, through force, 
against which we protested; they at length agreed 
to drop that bill, and frame another conformable 
to the proprietary instructions; this of course the 
governor passed, and I was then at liberty to pro- 
ceed on my voyage. But in the mean time the 
packet had sailed with my sea stores, which was 
some loss to me, and my only recompense was his 
lordship’s thanks for my service; all the credit of 
obtaining the accommodation falling to his share. 
He set out for New-York before me; and as the 
time for dispatching the packet-boats was at hig 
disposition, and there were two then remaining 
there, one of which, he said, was to sail very soon; 
Trequested’to know the precise time, that ] might 
not miss her, by atty delay of mine. The answer 
was, “ I have given ont that she is to sail on Satur- 
day next, but I may let you know, entre nous, that 
if you are there by Monday morning, you will be 
in time, but do not delay longer.” By some acci- 
dental hindrance at a ferry, it was‘Monday noon 
before I arrived, and I was much afraid- she might 
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have sailed, as the wind was fair; but I wag soon 
made easy by the information that she was stil] in 
the harbor, and would not move till the next day. 
One would imagine that I was now on the very 
point of departing for Europe: I thought so; but I 
was not then so well acquainted with his lord- 
ship's character, of which indecision was one of the 
strongest features: I shall give some instances. It 
was about the beginning of April ‘that I came to 
New York, and I think it was near the end of June 
before we sailed. ‘There were then two of the 
packet-hoats which had been long in readiness, but 
were detained for the general's letters, which were 
always to be ready to-morrow. Another packet 
arrived: she too was detuined; and before we 
sailed, a fourth was expected. Ours was the first 
to be dispatched, as having been there longest. 
Passengers were engaged for all, and some ex- 
tremely impatient to be gone, and the merchants 
uneasy about their letters, and for the orders they 
had given for insurance (it being war time) and for 
autumnal goods ; but their anxiety availed nothing: 
his lordship’s letters were not ready; and ye, who- 
ever waited on him found hin always at his desk, 
pen in hand, and concluded he must needs write 
abundantly. Going myself one morning to pay 
my resperts, I found in his anti-chamber one Innis, 
a messenger of Philadelphia, who had came thence 
express, with a packet from Governog, Denny, for 
the general. He delivered to meysome letfors from 
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my friends there, which occasioned my inquiring 
when he was to return, and where he lodged, that 
T might send some letters by him. He told me he 
was ordered to call to-morrow at nine for the ge- 
neral’s answer to the governor, and should set off 
immediately: I put my letters into his hands the 
same day. A fortnight after I met him again in 
the same place. ‘So, you are soon returned, In- 
nis ?” “ Returned! no, I am not gone yet.” “ How 
so?” “J have called here this and every morning 
these two weeks past for his lordship’s letters, and 
they are not yet ready.” “ Is it possible, when he 
js so great a writer; for I see him constantly at his 
escritoir?” “ Yes ;” said Innis, “ but he is like St. 
George, on the signs, always on horseback and never 
rides on.” ‘This observation of the messenger was, 
it seems, well founded; for when in England, I 
understood that Mr. Pitt (afterwards Lord Chat- 
ham,) gave it as one reason for removing this gene- 
ral, and sending Generals Amherst and Wolff, 
that the minister necer heard from him, and could 
not know what he «as doing. 

‘This daily expectation of sailing, and all the 
three packets goiig down to Sandy-Hook, to join 
the fleet there, the passengers thought it best to be 
on board, lest by a sudden order the ships should 
sail, and they be left behind. There, if I remember, 
we were about six weeks, consuming our sea stores, 
and obliged to procure more. At length the fleet 
sailed, the general and all his army on board, bound 
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to Lewisburg, with intent to besiege and take that 
fortress, all the packet-boats in company, ordered 
to attend the general's ship ready to receive his 
dispatches when they should be ready. We were 
out five days before we got a letter with leave to 
part; and then our ship quitted the fleet and steered 
for England. The other two packets he still de- 
tained, carried them with him to Halifax, where 
he staid some time to exercise the men in sham 
attacks upon sham forts, then altered his mind as 
to besieging Lewisburg, and returned to New-York, 
with all his troops, together with the two packets 
above mentioned, and all their passengers! Daring 
his absence the French and savages had taken Fort 
St. Crorge, on the frontier of that province, and 
the Indians had massacred many of the garrison 
after capitulation. I saw afterwards in London, 
Captain Bound, who commanded one of those 
packets: he told me that when he had been de- 
tained a month, he acquainted his lordship that his 
ship was grown foul, to a degree that must neces- 
sarily hinder her fast sailing, (a point of consequence 
for a packet-boat,) and requested an allowamce of 
time to heave her down and clean her bottom. 
His lordship asked how long time that would re- 
quire. He answered, three days. The general 
replied, “ If you can do it in one day, I give leave; 
otherwise not; for you must certainly sail the day 
after to-morrow.” So he never obtained leave, 
thengh detained afterwards from day to day during 
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fall three months. I saw aleo in London, one of 
Bonell’s passengers, who was so enraged against 
his lordship for deceiving and detaining him so 
long at New-York, and then carrying him to Halifax 
and back again, that he swore he would sue him for 
damages. Whether he did or not I never heard ; 
but as he represented it, the injury to his affairs was 
very considerable. On the whole, I wondered 
much how such a man came to be intrusted with 
so important a business as the conduct of a great 
army: but having since seen more of the great 
world, and the means of obtaining, and motives 
for giving places and employments, my wonder is 
diminished. General Shirley, on whom the com- 
mand of the army devolved upon the death of 
Braddock, would, in my opinion, if continued in 
place, have made a much better campaign than that 
of Loudon, in 1756, which was frivolous, expensive, 
and disgraceful to our nation beyond conception. 
For though Shirley was not bred a soldier, he was 
sensible and sagacious in himself, and attentive to 
good advige from others, capable of forming judi- 
ciové‘plans, and ‘quick and active in carrying them 
into execution. London, instead of defending the 
colonies with his great army, left them totally ex- 
posed while he paraded idly at Halifax, by whieh 
means Fort George was lost ; besides, be deranged 
all our mercantile operations, and distressed our 
trade by along embargo on the exportation of pro- 
visions, on pretence of keeping supplies fram being 
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obtained by the enemy, but in reality for beating 
down their price in favor of the contractors, in 
whose profits, it was said, (perhaps from suspicion 
only,) he had a share; and when at length the 
embargo was taken off, neglecting to send notice 
of it to Charlestown, where the Carolina fleet was 
detained near three months; and whereby their 
bottoms were so much damaged by the worm, that 
& great part of them founsered in their paysage 
home. Shirley was, I believe, sincerely glad of 
being relieved from so burthensome a charge, as 
the conduct of an army must be toe a man unac- 
quainted with military business. 1 was at the enter- 
tainment given by the city of New York to Lord 
Loudon, on his taking upon him the command. 
Shirley, though thereby superseded, was present 
also. There was a great company of officers, 
citizens, and strangers, and some chairs having 
been borrowed in the neighborhood, there was 
one among them very low, which fell to the lot of 
Mr. Shirley. I sat by him, and perceiving it, I 
said, “They have given you a very low acat.” 
“ No matter, Mr. Franklin,” said he, “I find.a lw 
seat the easiest.” 

While I was, as before mentioned, detained at 
New York, Freceived all the accounts of the pro- 
visions, &c. that I had furnished to Braddock, 
some of which accounts could not soener be ob- 
tained from the different persons I had employed 
to assist in the business: I presented them to. Lord 
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Loudon, desiring to he paid the balance. He 
caused them to be examined by the proper officer, 
who, after comparing every article with its voucher, 
certified them to be right; and his lordship pro- 
mised to give me an order on the paymaster for the 
balance due to me. ‘This was however put off from 
time to time; and thongh I called often for it by 
appointment, I did not get it. At length, just be- 
fore my departare, he told me he had on better 
consideration concluded not to mix his accounts 
with those of his predecessors. “ And you,” said 
he, “ when in England, have only to exhibit your 
accounts to the treasury, and you will be paid 
immediately.” I mentioned, but without effect, a 
great and unexpected expense I had been put to 
by being detained so long at New York, as a reason 
fur my desiring to be presently paid; and on my 
observing that it was not right I should be put to 
any further trouble or delay in obtaining the money 
TJ had advanced, as I charged no commission for 
my service; “0,” said he, “ you must not think 
of persuading us that you are no gainer: we under- 
stand better those matters, and know that every 
one concerned in supplying the army finds megns, 
in the doing it, to fill his own pockets.” I assured 
him that was not my case, and that I had 7 not 
pocketed a farthing: but he appeared clearly’ 1 not 
to believe ne; and indeed I afterwards Jearned, 
that immense fortunes are often made in in euch em- 
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ploymente. As to my balance, I am not paid it to 
this day; of which more hereafter. 

Our captain of the packet boasted much before 
we sailed of the swiftness of his ship; unfortunately 
when we came to sea, she proved the dullest of 
niéty-six sail, to his no small mortification. After 
meiny conjectures respecting the cause, when we 
were near another ship almost as dull as ours, 
which however gained upon us, the captain ordered 
all handé to come aft and stand as near the ensign 
staff as possible. We were, passengers included, 
about forty persons: while we stood there, the ship 
mended her pace, and soon left her neighbor far 
behind, which proved clearly what our captain 
saspected, that she was loaded too much by the 
head. The casks of water, it seems, hed been all 
placed forward ; these he therefore ordered to be 
moved further aft, on which the ship recovered her 
character, and proved the best sailer in the fleet. 
The captain said she had once gone at the rate of 
thirteen knots, which is accounted thirteen miles 
perhour. We had on board as a passenger, Oap- 
tain Archibald Kennedy,’ of the'royal navy,*who 
contended that it was impossible, and that no ship 
ever sailed 0 fast, and that there must have been 
some error in the division of the log-line, or some 
mistake in heaving the log. A wager ensued be- 
eb inan 

” Since Earl of Cadsilis, father of the present Easl, (1818). 
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tween the two captains, to be decided when there 
should be sufficient wind: Kennedy therefore 
examined the log-line, and being satisfied with it, 
he determined to throw the log himself. Some 
days after, when the wind was very fair and fresh, 
and the captain of the packet (Lutwidge) said he 
believed she then went at the rate of thirteen knots, 
Kennedy made the experiment, and owned his 
wager lost. The foregoing fact I give for the sake 
of the following observation: it has been remarked 
as an imperfection in the art of ship-building, that 
it can never be known till she is tried, whether a 
new ship will, or will not be a good sailer ; for that 
the model of a good-sailing ship has been exactly 
followed in a new one, which has been proved on 
the contrary remarkably dull. I apprehend that 
this may partly be occasioned by the different 
opinions of seamen respecting the modes of load- 
ing, rigging, and sailing of a ship: each has his 
method; and the same vessel laden by the method 
and orders of one captain, shall sail worse than 
when,by the orders of another. Besides, it scarce 
ses Canine that a ship is formed, fitted for the 
sea, and sailed by the same person: one man builds 
the hull, another rigs her, a third loads and sails 
her. No one of these has the advantage of know- 
ing all the ideas and experience of the othera, and. 
therefore cannot draw just conclusions from a. cem- 
bination of the whole. Even in the simple opera- 
tion of sailing when at sea, I have often observed 
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different judgments in the officers who commanded 
the successive watches, the wind being the same. 
One would have the sails trimmed sharper or 
flatter than another, so that they seemed to have 
no certain rule to govern hy. Yet I think a set of 
experiments might be instituted, first to determine 
the most proper form of the hull for swift sailing; 
next the best dimensions and properest place for 
the masts; then the form and quantity of sails, and 
their position as the winds may be; and lastly, the 
disposition of the lading. This is an age of experi- 
ments, and I think a set accurately made and com- 
bined would be of great use. 

We were several times chased in our passage, 
but outsailed every thing; and in thirty days had 
soundings. We had a good observation, and the 
captain judged himself so near our port, (Fal- 
mouth) that if we made a good run in the night, we 
might be off the mouth of that harbor in the morn- 
ing ; and by running in the night might escape the 
notice of the enemy's privateers, who often cruised 
near the entrance of the channel. Accordingly all 
the sail was set that we could possibly carry, and 
the wind being very &esh and fair, we stood right 
before it, and made great way. The captain, after 
his ebservation, ‘shaped his course, az he thought, 
80 as to pass wide of the Scilly Rocks ; but it seems 
there ia sometimes 2 strong current setting up St. 
George's Channel, which formerly caused the loos 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s squadren (in. 4707): this 
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was probably alse the cause of what happened 
to us. We had a watchman placed in the bow, 
to whom they often called, “ Look well out be- 
Sore, there ;” and he as often answered, “ Aye, aye ;” 
but perhaps had his eyes shut, and was half asleep 
atthetime; they eometimes answering, as is said, me- 
chanically ; for he did not see a light just before us, 
which had been hid by the studding-sails from the 
man at the helm, and from the rest of the watch, 
but by an accidental yaw of the ship was disco- 
vered, and occasioned a great alarm, we being very 
near it; the light appearing to me as large as a 
cart wheel. It was midnight, and our captain fast 
asleep; but Captain Kennedy, jumping upon 
deck, and seeing the danger, ordered the ship to 
wear round, all sails standing; an operation dan- 
gerous to the masts, but it carried us clear, and we 
avoided shipwreck, for we were running fast on 
the rocks on which the light was erected. This 
deliverance intpressed me strongly with the utility 
of light-houses, and made me resolve to encourage 
the building some of them in America, if I should 
live to return thither. 

In the morning it was found by the soundings, 
&c. that we were near our port, but a thick fog hid 
the land from our sight. About nine o'clock the 
fog began to rise, and seemed to be lifted up from 
the water, like the cortain of a theatre, discovering 
undemeath the town of Falmouth, the vessels in 
the harbor,,and the fields that swrourd it. This 

vou. 1. B 
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was a pleasing spectacle to those who had been 
long without any other prospect than the uniform 
view of a vacant ocean! and it gave us the more 
pleasure, as we were now free from the anxieties 
which had arisen." 

I set out immediately, with my son,* for London, 
and we only stopped a little by the way to view 
Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain; and Lord Pem- 
broke’s house and gardens, with the very curious 
antiquities at Wilton. 

We arrived in London, the 27th July, 1757. 


{Ilere closes the portion of these Memoirs as actually 
drawn up by Dr. Franklin. 


® In a letter from Dr. Franklin to his wife, dated at Falmouth, 
the 17th July, 1757, after giving her @ similar aceount of his 
voyage, escape, and landing; be adds, “ Tbe bell ringing for 
church, we went thither immediately, and with hearts full of 
gratitude, returned sincere thanks to God for the mercies we had 
received: were Ya Roman Catholic, pethaps I should on this 
occasion vow to build a chapel to some saint; but as J am not, 
if I were to vow at all, it should be to build a Lightshewse.” 

* William Franklin, afterwards Governor of New-Jersey, to 
whom Part 1, of the Memoirs was addressed. 
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Tarr profound obscrver of men and manners, 
Lord Bacon, hath observed on the advantages of 
biographical writing over other branches of histo- 
rical composition, that “ History of times repre- 
senteth the magnitude of actions, and the public 
faces or deportments of persons, and passeth over 
in silence the smaller passages and motions of men. 
and matters. But such being the workinanship of 
God, as he doth hang the greatest weights upon 
the smallest wires, marima é minimis suspendens , 
it comes therefore to pass, that such histories do 
rather set forth the pomp of business, than the true 
and inward resorts thereof. But Lrvzs, if they 
be well written, propounding to themselves a person 
to represent, in whom actions both greater and 
smaller, public and private, have a commixture, 
roust of necessity contain a more true, native, and. 
lively representation.” Of the truth of this saga- 
cious remark, a more convincing evidence can 
hardly be adduced than the Memoirs which Dr. 
Franklin bath left of himself; and the reader has 
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to lament, that when the author resumed his narra- 
tive, at the request of some intelligent friends, he 
did it under the inconvenience of public business, 
and at a distance from his papers; but the greatest 
matter of regret is, that he did not bring the history 
of his own times down through the stormy and 
eventful period in which he made so conspicuous 
a figure, near to the close of his illustrious and ex- 
emplary career. Great light and much curious and 
interesting information respecting the same, may 
however be collected from his “ Private and Political 
Correspondence,” forming a sequel tothese Memoirs. 

The necessity of pursuing the narration with 
chronological precision is obvious and imperative ; 
but the only matter for concern is the indispensable 
obligation of changing the style of the relation from 
the dignity of the first person, which diffuses ex- 
quisite beauty and gives peculiar energy to the pre- 
ceding parts of the history. This however will in 
some instances be avoided, Dr. Franklin having 
left (written by himself) several separate relations 
of events, or circumstances, in which he Was par- 
ticularly concerned ; these, together with some of 
his letters, elucidating similar objects, will be in- 
serted (in Ais own words) in their proper places; 
which he probably would himself have done, had 
he lived to complete the Narrative of hig Life. 
Where however this resource ig wanting, all that 
remains to be done is to adhere scrupulously te 
the verity of facts and to the evidence of author- 
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ities; with as close an attention to the simplicity 
of the preceding pages as may be, without falling 
into the error of servile imitation. 

It will be proper here to enter into some detail 
on the state of Pennsylvania, at the period when 
the voyage to England took place, of which an 
account is given at the close of the last part of the 
Author's own Memoir ; because, as he was obliged 
to trust solely te his memory, some slight inaccu- 
racies escaped him that would otherwise have been 
avoided. 

In January 1757, the house of assembly voted 
a bill for granting to his majesty the sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds by a tax on all the estates, 
real and personal, and taxables, within the pro- 
vince; but on submitting it to Governor Denny for 
his sanction, he refused it, in a message which, 
among other remarkable observations, contamed 
the following avowal of his subservience to the 
Penn family. “The proprietaries are willing their 
estates should be taxed in the manner that appears 
to them to be’reasonable and agreeable to the land- 
tax acts of perliament in our mother-country. I 
am not inclined to enter into any dispute with you 
on the subject, since it cannot be decided on this 
side the water: nor can I see what good end ‘tt can 
answer, as the proprietaries have positively enjoined 
rhe not to pass any bill that is against thelr instrac- 
Gort. As his majest/’s service, and the defetice of 
this province, render it necessary to raise immediate 
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supplies, I must earnestly recommend it to yon to 
frame such a bill as it is in my power to pass, con- 
sistent with my honor and my engagements to the 
Proprictaries, which I am persuaded you will not 
desire me to violate. I have some amendments 
to propose to particular parts of the bill now he- 
fore me, which I shall communicate to you, as 
soon ax I know whether you determine to prepare 
a new hill, free from the objection I have above 
mentioned.” Upon this the house of assembly 
came to a resolution, which was digested in the 
form of a remonstrance, by Mr. Franklin, as the 
internal evidence of the language plainly demon- 
strates. It was as follows: 

“ The representatises of the freemen of Peun- 
sylvania, in general assembly met, do hereby 
humbly remonstrate to your honor, that the pro- 
prietaries’ professed willingness to be taxed, men- 
tioned by your honor, in your message of Tuesday 
last, can be intended enly to amuse and deceive 
their superiors ; since they have in their instructions 
excepted all their quit-rents, located unimproved 
lands, purchase-money ut interest, and in short, so 
much of their vast estate, as to reduce their tax, as 
far as appears to us, below that of a common farmer 
or tradesman. 

“ That thongh the proprietaries’ instractions are 
by no means 'laws in this province, we have-so far 
complied with them, as te cenfine the sum given to 
be raised in one year. And had we complied with 
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them in the other particulars, the raising any thing 
near the sum required by the present exigencies 
of the province, would be absolutely impossible. 

“ That the apparent necessity of so large a sum. 
for his majesty’s service, and the defence of this 
his province, founded upon the governor's own 
estimate, has obliged us to an effort beyond our 
strength, being assured that hundreds of families 
aust be distressed to pay this tax. 

“ That we have, in the due exercise of our just 
rights by the royal and provincial charters, and 
the laws of this province, and as an English repre- 
sentative body, framed this bill consistent with 
those rights. 

“ That the bill is agreeable to justice and equity 
with regard to the proprietaries, and ix not repug- 
nant to the laws of our mother-country, but as 
nearly agreeable thereto as our different circum- 
stances will permit; nor is it contrary to any royal 
instruction whatever. That great as the sum is, 
and hard for this people to pay, we freely offer 
it to our gracious king for his service, and the de- 
fence of this colony from his majesty’s enemies. 

“ That the proprietaries refusing to permit us to 
grant money to the crown in this time of war, and 
imminent danger to the province, unless we will 
consent thus to exempt their estates from the tax, 
we conceive to be injurious te the interests of the 
crown, and tyrannical with regard to the people. 

“ That we do further humbly conceive, neither 
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the proprietaries, nor any other power om earth, 
ought to interfere between us and our sovereign, 
either to modify, or refuse our free gifts and grants 
for his majesty’s service. 

“That though the governor may be under obli- 
gations to the proprietaries, we conceive he is under 
gteater to the crown, and to the people he is ap- 
pointed to govern, to promote the service of the 
former, preserve the rights of the latter, and protect 
them from their cruel enemies. 

“We do, therefore, in the name of our most 
gracious sovereign, and in behalf of the distressed 
people we represent, unanimously DEWAND it of 
the governor as our RIGHT, that he give his assent 
to the bill we now present him, for granting to 
his majesty one hundred thousand pounds for 
the defence of this province, (and as it is a money 
bill, without alteration or amendment, any instruc- 
tions whatsoever from the proprietaries notwith- 
standing) as he will answer to the crown for alt 
the consequences of his refusal at his peril. 

(Signed by order of the House) 

“ Isaac Norris, Speaker.” 
Jennary 28, 1757. 

This spirited remonstrance, in which it might 
be almost said that argument and satire are blended, 
failed to produce any other effect upon the 
governor than of confirming his refusal, and of 
drawing from him a jabored justification, grounded 
epom pdfliatentasy usage in Engtand, and the 
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supposed hardship of taxing the unimproved lands 
of the proprietaries. His objections were replied 
to seriatim by the house, and vt considerable length, 
but with that. perspicuity for which Franklin was 
ever distinguished. At the conclusion it was 
“‘ Ordered, February 28, 1757, That Mr. Roberdeau 
and Mr. Yorke do wait upon the governor with 
the bill for granting one hundred thousand pounds 
for the defence of the province, end acquaint him, 
‘That upon receiving his honor’s message of the 12th 
instant, sent down with our last supply bill, the 
committee to whom that message was referred, 
have reported fully upon all the objections against 
that bill, which, after mature deliberation, the house 
have approved, and find those objections are rather 
excuses for not passing the bill, than reasons against 
it;—That the bill itself is only a supplement to 
an act, which, after a full hearing before the lords 
of trade, has very lately received the royal assent; 
and we confined ourselves to that act, with as few 
alterations as possible, apprehending the bill would 
be free from, all objections under the royal sanction 
so lately obtained :—That by the estimate the 
governor laid before us this session, he computes 
the sum of one hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
pounds as necessary to be raised for the defence of 
the province in the ensuing year; and yet upon the 
most exact computation we have been able to make, 
no.more than thirty thousand pounds could be 
raised upon the province in one year hy his re- 
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stricted powers, and not one-third of his proposed. 
estimate, by the addition of ali the other measures 
he has proposed, if the house were so insensible of 
the duty they owe to their constituents as to take 
their momey-laws from him only :—That therefore 
‘we desire to know his final result upon this bill, 
which we once more send up for his concurrence ; 
and if he should, notwithstanding, continue to re- 
fuse his assent to it as it now stands, we must refer 
it to his honor to pay the forces by him raised, or 
to disband them, ashe shall judge he can best an- 
swer for his conduct to his majesty, whose colony 
we apprehend to be in imminent danger, and for 
the defence whereof we have in vain endeavored to 
toake the necessary provision as far as Jay in our 
power.” 

Great events, it has heen frequently observed, 
spring from little causes; and thongh the contest 
between the governor and the assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania was far from being in itself of trivial import, 
considering the variety of interests which it involy- 
ed, yet, as being a Jocal and private concern, no 
extensive consequences could reasonably have been 
expected to flow from it. To the philosophical 
historian, however, who watches the influence of 
casual oceurrences upon the actions and opinions 
of eminent men, it will appear more than probable 
that this strnggle for an equalization of Yights in one 
province, led the way,'or at least incidentally pre- 
pared the people of America for a more general 
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-resistance to arbitrary impositions. The refasalof 
the proprietaries to take their part of the public/bur- 
thens, while they enjoyed all the increasing advan- 
tages resulting from the security thereby afforded, 
brought questions under discussion which might 
otherwise have lain dormant. Certain it is that 
these disputes, by calling the energetic mind of 
Benjamin Franklin into a new field of inquiry, and 
clothing him with the diplomatic character, en- 
larged the sphere of his observation, and fitted him 
for those extraordinary services in which he ac- 
quired the greatest glory by contributing to that of 
his country. 

On his arrival in England he found that inno- 
merable and weighty obstacles were thrown éa his 
way by the art and industry of those who had an 
interest in prejudicing the public mind against the 
force of his representations. For this purpose the 
newspapers were constantly supplied with para- 
graphs under the form of intelligence from Pennsyl- 
ania, but in reality manufactured in London, and 
conveying gross reflections upon the assembly and 
the inhabitants of the province, who were described 
as actuated by selfish motives and a refractory 
spirit, because they persisted in withstanding the 
claim of the proprietaries to an exemption from that 
taxation which was necessary to the defence of 
their own estates, To increase the mortification of 
the provincial agent, he saw that the people were se 
little acquainted with the internal condition of the 
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colonies, as almost to regard with indifference any 
coimplaint of grievances which issued thence. Be- 
sides this, the public attention being fixed upon 
the progress of the war in Germany, rendered it a 
still more ardnous task to remove the impressions 
produced by interested individuals against the 
equitable claims of the inhabitants of a settlement 
in another part of the world. If to these formi- 
dable impediments be added the natural reluctance 
of government to interpose in local disputes arising 
from the ambiguity, or even the abuse of royal 
grants, it will be seen that the representative of the 
Pennsylvanian assembly had more to dishearten 
than to encourage him in the mission which had 
been entrusted to his zeal and management. Consi- 
dering the complexion of European politics at that 
period, and the superior influence of those with 
whom he had to negociate or contend, his situation 
was of a description that would have depressed 
men of vigorous intellect and of the most enlarged 
experience in the intrigues of public business. But 
it was well, perhaps, for the immediate benefit of 
the particular province to which he stood related, 
and also for the future advantage of the American 
States, that these difficulties occurred, as they not 
only brought into exercise the powers of him who 
was fitted to overcome them, but laid the founda- 
tion of contiexions and improvements that in all 
probability would not otherwise have taken place. 

One of the first objects attended to by Mr. 
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Franklin, was the current of public opinion on the 
epncern in which he was peculiarly interested, ahd 
to observe the means adopted to give that opinion 
a bias unfavorable to the cause which he had to 
support. Finding that the press was employed for 
this purpose, he resolved to avail himself of the 
same source of information, and fully aware of his 
own strength, no less than of the justice of what he 
defended, he entertained the confident assurance 
of being able to refute calumny by facts, and to 
correct the errors arising from misrepresentation 
by simple and conclusive reasoning. 

An opportunity soon offered to bring the subject 
fairly before the public, in consequence of the inser- 
tion of an article in a paper called the “ Citizen, 
or General Advertiser,” stating that recent letters 
from Philadelphia brought dreadful accounts of 
the ravages committed by the Indians on the inha- 
bitants of the back provinces ; and that, notwith- 
standing these cruelties, the disputes between the 
governor and the assembly were carried on to 
ag great a height'as ever, the messages on both 
sides being’ expressed in terms which gave very 
little hopes of a reconciliation. The intelligence 
then went into particulars, by saying the bill to 
raise money was clogged, so as to prevent the go- 
vernor from giving his consent to it; and that the 
obstinacy of the Quakers in the assembly was such, 
that they would in no shape alter it; #9 thet while 
the-enemy was in the heart of the country, cavils 
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prevented any thing being done for its relief. The 
evident object of this paragraph was to create gene- 
ral indignation against the assembly, by making it 
appenr that the members of it were of so factions a 
disposition as to sacrifice the welfare of their coun- 
try for the gratification of private ends, and so 
dead to all the finer feelings of humanity as to 
abandon their helpless fellow-creatures to savage 
ferocity rather than lay aside their particular differ- 
ences, It «id not require the sagacity of Benja- 
min Franklin to discover that this fabrication ori- 
inated in a spirit of alarm, occasioned by the cir- 
cunstance that an accredited agent on the part of 
the province was in London; but reflecting that, 
as such, it did not become him on the one hand to 
enter upon the public discussion of the concern 
which he was employed td bring to an amicable 
conclusion, nor on the other to preserve an absolute 
silence, which might prove detrimental to the in- 
terests of those whom he represented, he therefore 
judiciously caused a reply, bearing the name of his 
son, to be inserted in the same journal ; from which 
he had the satisfaction of seeing it transplanted 
inte other papers of greater importance and more 
extensive circulation. In this letter, dated from 
the Pennsylvania Coffee-House, London, Septem. 
ber 16,.1%5¥, the author repels the imeinuation 
thrown out against one provinoe, as if it quiescently 
suffered. more fram the Indians than any: other, by 
showing that the contrary was the fact, and that 
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the rest of the colonies were as much exposed to’ 
savage depredation as Pennsylyania. In the next 
place he observes, that the inhabitants on the fron- 
tiers of that province were not Quakers; and that 
so far from entertaining the passive principles of 
this sect, they were supplied with arms, and had 
frequently repelled the enemy. On the subject of 
the disputes, so invidiously mentioned in the pre- 
tended news, it was shown that they were occa- 
sioned chiefly by new instructions or commands 
sent from England, forbidding the governors to 
sanction any laws imposing taxes for the defence 
of the country, unless the proprietary estate, or 
much the greatest part of it, was exempted from 
the burthen, With respect to the Quakers, who 
had been represented as the instigators of the con~ 
tention, the author of the letter satisfactorily proved 
by the adduction of facts, that they constituted but 
a small part of the existing population of the pro- 
vince, and were no more active in the disputes than 
the rest of the inhabitants, who, with the exception 
of the proprictary officers and their dependents, had 
joined in opposing the instructions and contending 
for their rights. In farther vindication of the 
Quakers it was observed, that notwithstanding 
their scruple about bearing arms, they had contri- 
buted largely for the defence of the country; and 
that, to prevent any obstruction in the assembly 
from their peculiar opinions, they had for the most 
part declined sitting in the essumbly.-.. Having thus 
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cleared unfounded gbjections and illiberal asper- 
sions, the letter proceeded to a statistical accougg 
of the province, and of the gpirit of the people, from 
which the British public might see that every thing 
had been done there to secure the frontier, and to 
protect the trade of the neighboring governments, 
without any contributions either from those colo- 
nies or the mother-country. 

‘This paper was well adapted to draw the attention 
of thinking men to the real state of Pennsylvania, 
and the nature of the grievances complained of by the 
great body of its inhabitants, whose misfortune it 
was to have their cause little understood, where 
only they had to look for a remedy. To remove 
this obstacle more effectually, and to bring the 
subject so fully before the public as to render all 
the arts of misrepresentation no longer availing to 
the selfish purposes of an interested party, Mr. 
Franklin, while engaged in negociation with 
the proprietaries, employed his leisure hours in 
drawing up a minute account of the province for 
general information. The necessity of such a pub- 
lication was obvious, from the insidious attempts 
made, through various journals, to blacken the in- 
habitants of Pennsylvania with the foul charges of 
ingratitude to the founder of that colony, injustice 
to its present proprietors, and even disaffection to 
the parent country. Mr. Franklin sew with con- 
cer that this delusion prevailed to such’ a i. 
as to give bim little chance of success j in, the ¢ 0 object ., 
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of his mission, until he could dispel the cloud of 
pidjndice that craft had raised, and convince the 
British nation of the wrong which it countenanced 
through ignorance and credulity. But knowing 
that it is in the nature of discussion to elicit truth, 
and of perseverance to defeat falsehood, he resolved 
to publish a volume that should attract notice by 
the manner of its composition, and produce effect 
by the importance of the matter which it contained. 
With this view he began to trace the history of the 
province from its primary settlement, and to exhi- 
hit the various changes which it had progressively 
undergone in the form of its government. Having 
sketched his design, he found that it grew upon his 
hands, as it not only obliged him to enter minutely 
into the detail of facts and the adduction of records, 
but to illustrate them by explanations and to apply 
them by reflections. This performance appeared 
at the beginning of 1759, with the title of “ An 
Historical Review of the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania from its origin; so far as 
regards the several points of controversy which 
have from time to time arisen between the several 
governors of Pennsylvania and their several assem- 
blies." Founded on ‘authentic documents.” To 
which was prefixed this motto: “ Those who give 
up essential liberty to purchase a little temporary 
safely, deserve neither liberty nor safety.” This 
work was necessarily anonymous; and the strict- 
est circumspection appears to have been observed 
VOL. f, 8 
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in regard to the author, who being at that time em= 
ployed in negociating with the proprietaries, as wetl 
as in bringing the business before the privy council, 
could not well publish any statement of the matters 
under discussion in his own name. The “ Rr- 
view,” therefore, long passed as the production of 
James Ralph, the historian, who having long re- 
sided in Philadelphia, and being generally known 
a8 a political writer, was the more easily believed 
to have taken this deep interest in the concerns of 
@ province with which he was well acquainted. 
There is little doubt indeed that this ascription of 
the book to Ralph was a matter perfectly agreeable 
to the real author, if not actually concerted by him 
for the purpose of diverting the attention of those 
persons who, from interested motives and resent- 
ment, might have been disposed to represent his 
appeal to the public as an injury to individuals, 
and an insult offered to government. Mr. Frank- 
fin was aware that his mission excited jealousy, 
and that his conduct would therefore be closely 
watched, in order to take the advantage of any in- 
advertencies which he might commit. While, 
therefore, he saw the expediency of setting the 
nation right on the subject in dispute, in order to 
justify the colonists on the one hand, and to reduce 
the extravagant claims of those who lorded it over 
them on the other; he was careful to do this in 
such a manner as should not give offence to any 
party. At present the internal character of the 
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book is too strongly marked to mislead any one 
that is at all conversant with the style of Franklin ; 
but when it originally appeared, his reputation as a 
writer was not sufficiently established to render the 
discovery easy by the simple test of literary com- 
position. Such, however, were its attractions in 
this respect, that notwithstanding the peculiar ari- 
dity of the subject, the work gained public notice, 
and was distinguished by the approbation of those 
who were most competent to decide upon its me- 
Tits. 

The Depicatron to Arthur Onslow, the vene- 
rable Speaker of the House of Commons, would 
alone be sufficient to ascertain the hand whence 
the Review proceeded ; for, independent of its epi- 
grammatic turns and general terseness, it breathes 
the language of a person acting by the authority 
of the provincialists, whose cause he so powerfully 
pleaded. 


To the Right Honorable Arraur Onstow, Esq. 
Speaker of the Honorable House of Commons. 
Sia, 

The subject of the following sheets is an 
unhappy one—the controversy between the propri- 
etaries and successive assemblies of Pennsylvania. 
A controversy which has often embarrassed, if not 
endangered the public service: a controversy 
which has been long depending, and which ‘still 
seems to be as far from an issue asever. * 
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Our blessed Saviour reproaches the Pharisees 
with laying heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, 
which they themselves would not stir with a single 
finger. 

Our proprietaries, sir, have done the same; and 
for the sake of the commonwealth, the province has 
hitherto submitted to the imposition. Not, indeed, 
without the most strenuous endeavors to lay the 
Joad equally, the fullest manifestations of their 
right to do so, and the strongest protestations 
against the violence put upon them. 

Having been most injuriously misrepresented 
and traduced in print by the known agents and 
dependants of these gentlemen, their fellow-sub- 
jects, they at last find themselves obliged to set 
forth an historical state of their case, and to make 
their appeal to the public upon it. 

With the public opinion in their favor, they may 
with the more confidence lift up their eyes to the 
wisdom of parliament and the majesty of the crown, 
from whence alone they can derive an effectual 
remedy. 

To your hands, sir, these papers are most hum- 
bly presented, for considerations so obvious, that 
they scarce need any explanation. 

The Roman provinces did not stand more in 
need. of patronage than ours: and such clients as 
we are, would have preferred the integrity of Cato 
to the fortune of Cesar. 

The cause we bring is, in fact, the cause ofall the 
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provinces in one; it is the cause of every British 
subject in every part of the British dominions. It 
is the cause of every man who deserves to be free, 
everywhere. 

‘The propriety, therefore, of addressing these pa- 
pers to a gentleman, who, for so many successive 
parliaments, with so much honor to himself, and 
satisfaction to the public, has been at the head of 
the commons of Great Britain, cannot be called in 
question, 

You will smile, sir, perhaps, as you read the re- 
ferences of a provincial assembly to the rights and 
claims of parliament ; but, we humbly conceive, it 
will be without the least mixture of resentment ; 
those assemblies having nothing more in view than 
barely to establish their privileges, on the most 
rational and solid basis they could find, for the 
security and service of their constituents. 

And you are humbly besought, sir, not to think 
the worse of this address, because it has been made 
without your permission or privity. 

Nobody asks leave to pay a debt; every Briton 
is your debtor, sir; and all we have said, or can 
say, is but a poor composition for what we owe 

ou. 
‘ You have conferred as much honor on the chair 
you fill, as the chair has conferred on you. 

Probity and dignity are your characteristics. 

May that seat always derive the same lustre from 
the same qualities ! 
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This at least ought to be our prayer, whether, it 
is or not within our expectations. 

For the province of Pennsylvania, as well as in 
my own private capacity, I have the honor to be, 
with the most profound respect, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, Tue Epiror. 

But as the Inrropuction is, if possible, still 
more decidedly descriptive of the author, and is in 
itself altogether so excellent, no apology can be 
necessary for giving it a place in these memoirs. 


INTRODUCTION. 

«To obtain an infinite variety of purposes, by a 
few plain principles, is the characteristic of nature. 
As the eye is affected, so is the understanding: 
objects at a distance, strike us according to their 
dimensions, or the quantity of light thrown upon 
them; near, according to their novelty or familiarity ; 
as they are in motion or at rest. It is the same with 
actions. A battle is all motion; a hero all glare: 
while such images are before us, we can attend to 
nothing else. Solon and Lycurgus would make 
no figure in the same scene with the King of 
Prussia; and we are at present so lost in the mili- 
tary scramble on the continent next us," in which 
it must be confessed, we are deeply interested, that 


* This publication was made in London during the war de- 
elared only in 1756, though hostilities had commenced earlier 
in America. 
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we have scarce time to throw a glance towards 
America, where we have also much at stake, and 
where, if any where, our account must be made up 
at last. 

“We love to stare more than to reflect; and to 
be indolently amused at our leisure, rather than 
commit the smallest trespass on our patience by 
winding a painful, tedious maze, which would pay 
us nothing but knowledge. 

« But then, as there are some eyes which can 
find nothing marvellous, but what is marvellously 
great, so there are others which are equally disposed 
to marvel at what is marvellously little; and who 
can derive as much entertainment from their micro- 
scope in examining a mite, as Dr. —— im ascer- 
taining the geography of the moon, or measuring 
the tail of a comet. 

“Let this serve as an excuse for the author of 
these sheets, if he needs any, for bestowing them 
on the transactions of a colony, till of late, hardly 
mentioned in our annals; in point of establishment, 
one of the last upon the British list, and in point 
of rank, one of the most subordinate; as being 
not only subject, in common with the rest, to the 
crown, but also to the claims of a proprietary, who 
thinks he does them honor enough in governing 
them by deputy; consequently so much further 
removed from the royal eye, and so much the more 
exposed to the pressure ‘of self-interested instruc- 
tions, 
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“ Considerable, however, as most of them for 
happiness of situation, fertility of soil, product of 
valuable commodities, number of inhabitants, ship- 
ping, amount of exportations, latitude of rights and 
privileges, and every other requisite for the being 
and well-being of society, and more considerable 
than any of them all for the celerity of its growth 
unassisted by any human help but the vigor and 
virtue of its own excellent constitution. 

“A father and his family, the latter united by 
interest and affection, the former to be revered for 
the wisdom of his instructions, and the indulgent 
use of his authority, was the form it was at first 
presented in. Those who were only ambitious of 
repose, found it here; and as none returned with 
an evil report of the land, numbers followed ; all 
partook of the leaven they found; the community 
still wore the same equal face; nobody aspired ; 
nobody was oppressed; industry was sure of profit; 
knowledge of esteem, and virtue of veneration. 

“ An assuming landlord, strongly disposed to 
convert free tenants into abject vassals, and to reap 
what he did not sow, countenanced and abetted 
by 2 few desperate and designing dependants, on 
the one side; and on the other, all who had sense 
enough to know their rights, and spirit enough to 
defend them, combined as one man against the 
said landlord and his encroachments, is the form 
it has since assumed. 

“ And surely, to a nation born to liberty like 
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this, bound to leave it unimpaired as they received 
it from their fathers in perpetuity to their heirs, and 
interested in the conservation of it in every ap- 
pendage of the British Empire, the particulars of 
such a contest cannot be wholly indifferent. 

“ On the contrary, it is reasonable to think, the 
first workings of power against liberty, and the 
natural efforts of unbiassed men to secure them- 
selves against the first approaches of oppression, 
must have a captivating power over every man of 
sensibility and discernment amongst us. 

« Liberty, it seems, thrives best in the woods. 
America best cultivated what Germany brought 
forth. And were it not for certain ugly compari- 
sons, hard to be suppressed, the pleasure arising 
from such a research would be without alloy. 

“In the feuds of Florence, recorded by Machi- 
avel, we find more to lament, and less to praise. 
Scarce can we believe the first citizens of the ancient 
republics had such pretensions to consideration, 
though so highly celebrated in ancient story. And 
as to ourselves, we need no longer have recourse 
to the late glorions stand of the French parliaments 
to excite our emulation. 

“Tt isa known custom among farmers to change 
their corn from season to season for the sake of 
filling the bushel: and in case the wisdom of the 
age should condescend to make the like experi- 
ment in another shape, bence we may learn, whither 
to repair for the proper species. 
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“It is not, however, to be presumed, that such 
as have long been accustomed to consider the 
colonies, in general, as only so many dependencies 
on the council board, the board of trade, and the 
board of customs; or as a hot-bed for causes, 
jobs, and other pecuniary emoluments, and as 
bound as effectually by instructions as by laws, 
can be prevailed upon to consider these patriot 
vustics with any degrec of respect. Derision, on 
the contrary, must be the lot of him, who imagines 
it in the power of the pen, to sct any lustre upon 
them ; and indignation theirs for daring to asvert 
and maintain the independency interwoven in their 
constitution, which now, it seems, is become an 
improper ingredient, and therefore to be excised 
away. 

“ But how contemptibly soever these gentlemen 
may talk of the colonies, how cheap soever they 
may hold their assemblies, or how insignificant the 
planters and traders who compose them, truth will 
be truth, and principle principle, notwithstanding. 
Courage, wisdom, integrity, and honor, are not to 
be measured by the sphere assigned them to act 
in, but by the trials they undergo, and the vouchers 
they furnish, and if so manifested, need neither 
robes nor titles to set them off.” 

Though it is not very easy to form an abstract 
of a work so multifarious in its contents and minute 
in its details as the “ Historical Review,” yet as the 
representation which it contains of the constitution 
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of the province is necessary to the explication of 
the matters in dispute, the following summary is 
submitted for the information and amusement of 
the reader. 

The writer scts out with this remarkable obser- 
vation as the principle on which the claims of the 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania were founded, that 
“ the birthright of every British subject is, to have 
@ property of his own, in his estate, person, and 
reputation; subject only to laws enacted by his 
own concurrence, either in person, or by his repre- 
sentatives, and which birthright accompani:s him 
wheresoever he wanders or rests; so long as he 
is within the pale of the British dominions, and is 
true to his allegiance.” 

Having thus judiciously shown that neither dis- 
tance nor circumstances could deprive the colonists 
of the right which they possessed in common with 
their fellow-subjects, the historian of Pennsylvania 
proceeds to a survey of the first charter granted to 
William Penn, in the beginning of the year 1681, 
which was “a most alarming period : the nation be- 
ing in a strong ferment ; and the court forming an ar- 
bitrary plan; which, under the countenance of asmall 
standing army, they began the same year to carry 
into execution, by cajoling some corporations and 
forcing others by guo werrantos to surrender their 
charters ; 80 that by the abuse of law, the disuse 
of parliaments, and the terror of power, the king- 
dom became in effect the prey of will and pleasure.” 
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After selecting and condensing the principal 
sections of the charter, it is observed that “ they 
are penned with all the appearance of candor and 
simplicity imaginable; so that if craft had any 
thing to do with them, never was craft better hid. 
As little is left as possible to FuTURE INsTRUC- 
Trions, and nowhere is there to be found the 
shadow of a pretence, that such INSTRUCTIONS 
should be Laws. All is equally agreeable te law 
and reason, the claims of the crown, and the rights 
of the subject ; nor, indeed, would the grant have 
been valid, if it had been otherwise. The words 
LEGAL GOVERNMENT, are words of great signifi- 
cancy. No command of the king’s is a legal 
command, unless consonant to law, and authenti- 
cated by one of his seals ;—the forms of office in 
such case providing, that nothing illegal shall be 
carried into execution; and the officer himself be- 
ing responsible to the laws in case of yielding a 
criminal obedience. It would, therefore, be a waste 
of words to show, that the crown is limited in all 
acts and grants by the fundamentals of the consti- 
tution; and that, as it cannot alienate any one 
limb or joint of the state, so neither, on the other, 
can it establish any colony upon, or contract it 
within a narrower scale, than the subject is entitled 
to by the great charter of England.” 

As a prior grant had been made of this territory 
to James, Duke of York, it was necessary to have 
an assignment from him of his right thereto, whiely 
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was regularly done by a deed of feoffment, in 
August 1682, to William Penn, who exerted him- 
self diligently and with success in procuring adven- 
turers for the settlement of his new colony. Of the 
frame or system of government devised by this 
celebrated man, in the year followmg, the author 
of the Review observes, that “the introduction 
serves to give us a more lively idea of Mr. Penn 
preaching in Grace-Church Street, than we derive 
from Raphael's cartoon of Paul preaching at 
Athens; as a man of conscience he sets out; as 
a man of reason he proceeds; and as a man of the 
world he offers the most plausible conditions to 
ALL, to the end that he might gain some.” 

«This frame of government consisted of twenty- 
four articles, and savored very strongly of Har- 
rington and his Oceana. In the governor and 
freemen of the province, in the form of a provincial 
council, (always in being, and yet always changing) 
and general assembly, the government was placed. 
By them conjunctively all laws were to be made, 
all officers appointed, and all public affairs trans- 
acted. Seventy-two was the number this council 
was to consist of; they were to be chosen by the 
freemen; and though the governor or his deputy 
was to be perpetual president, he had but a treble 
yote. One-third of them was, at the first, to be 
chosen for three years, one-third for two years, and. 
one-third for one year, in such manner that there 
should be an annual succession of twenty-four new 
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members, &c. The general assembly wag at first 
to consist of all the freemen, afterwards of two 
hundred, and never was to exceed five hundred. 

“ The laws agreed upon in England were in all 
forty; partly political, partly moral, and partly 
economical. They are of the nature of an original 
compact between the proprietary and the freemen, 
and as such were reciprocally received and exe- 
cuted. 

‘« But in the following year, the scene of action 
being shifted from the mother-country to the colony, 
the department of the legislator was shifted too. 
Less of the man of God now appeared, and more 
of the man of the world. One point he had already 
carried against the inclinations of his followers; 
namely, the reservation of guit rents, which they 
had remonstrated against as a burden in itself, and 
added to the purchase money, was without prece- 
dent in any other colony: but he artfully distin- 
guishing the two capacities of proprietary and 
governor, and insinuating that government must be 
supported with splendor and dignity, and that by 
this expedient they would be exempt from other 
taxes, the bait took, and the point was carried. 

“To unite the subtlety of the serpent with the 
innovence of the dove, is not so easily done as said. 
Having in this instance experienced the weight of 
his credit and the power of his persuasion, he was 
no sooner landed, than he formed a double scheme 
for uniting the province with the territory, though 
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it does not appear that he was properly authorised 
80 to do, atid to substitute another frame of govern- 
ment in lieu of the former, which haying answered 
the great purpose of inducement here at home,' 
for collecting of subjects, he was now inclined to 
tender somewhat more favorable to himself in 
point of government.” 

Such was the original settlement of the founder 
and legislatorof Pennsylvania, who has been praised. 
as another Lycurgus, and yet it appears that his 
conduct was not altogether free from suspicion even 
at that period; for some of his friends charged hiro 
with subtle contrivance and artifice in laying aside 
his original frame of government, and introducing 
another a few months afterwards; the pretence of 
which was, the union of the province granted to him 
by the crown, and the lower counties obtained by 
assignment from the Duke of York. 

In less than three years after the arrival of Penn, 
and when his colony had begun to put on a pro- 
mising appearance, he returned to England to settle 
some disputes that had arisen between him and 
Lord Baltimore the proprietary of Maryland. James 
the Second was now on the throne, and it cannot 
be denied that Penn was closely attached to that 
misguided monarch, who is said indeed by persons 
extremely ittimate with theproceedings of hiscourt, 


‘ ‘England, where this “ Historicat Review” was first pub- 
Toted, 
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to have been encouraged by him in many of those 
obnoxious proceedings which hastened the revo- 
lution, 

When that event took place, the conduct of Mr. 
Penn exposed him to censure; and as a proof that 
his connexion with the friends of the exiled monarch 
continued to render him an object of jealousy to the 
new government, he was deprived of his authority 
over his infant colony, by a royal commission in 
1698. Three years afterwards, however, he re- 
covered the rights which had been assumed by the 
crown, and in 1701 he granted another charter of 
privileges to the inhabitants of Pennsylvania and 
the territory annexed, which instrument from that 
period became the established formulary or rule of 
government for the province. 

" By this last charter, though much remained of 
the first institution, yet much was taken away. 
. The people had no longer the election of the 
council; consequently all who were to serve in that 
capacity were to be nominated by the governor, 
and, of course, were to serve upon what terms he 
should please to impose. Instead of having but 
three voices in seventy-two, he was now left single 
in the executive, and at liberty to restrain even the 
legislative by refusing his assent to their bills when- 
ever he might think fit.” It provided, however, 
that an assembly should be yearly chosen by the 
freemen to consistof four persons out of each county, 
or of a greater number if the governor and assembly 
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should so agree, with all the powers and privileges 
of a deliberative body according to the rights of the 
free-born subjects of England. After some provi- 
sions for the due administration of justice, this in- 
strument decided that no act, law, or ordinance, 
should at any time hereafter be made to alter, 
change, or diminish the form or e“fect of this char- 
ter, or of any part or clanse therein, according to 
the true intent and meaning thercof, without the 
consent of the governor, for the time being, and six 
parts in seven of the avsembly. “ On the other 
hand, likewise, the assembly, who at first could 
not propound laws, though they might amend or 
reject them, were put in possesnion of that privi- 
lege, and upon the wiule there was much more 
reason for acknowiedgmcnt than complaint.” 
Matter of complaint, however, svon arose, on 
account of the demand of subsidies, The charter 
which Mr. Penn had obtained from the crown, 
comprehended a much greater extentoftaritory than 
he thought fit to take up of the Indians at the first 
purchase; and even in the veryinfancy of the colony, 
it was inconsiderately provided by the assembly, 
that in case any person should presume to buy land 
of the natives within the limits of the province, 
without leave first obtained from the proprietary, the 
bargain and purchase should be void. Rendered 
thus the only purchaser, he reckoned that he might 
always accommodate himself at the Indian market, 
on the same terms, with what quantity of land he 
VOL. I. T 
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pleased, and till the stock im hand, or such parts of 
it ag be thought fit to dispose of, were in a fair way 
of being sold off, he did not think it for his interest 
té<incumber himself with more. This happened 
sooner than he foresaw; though it must be ac- 
knowledged that the founders of few cities appear 
to have possessed more foresight. The growth of 
hia colony, indeed, exceeded his most sanyuine 
expectations; and when successive new purchases 
came to be made, an inconvenience by degrees 
became manifest, which, perhaps, had not been 
thought of before, or, if thought of, had not been 
guarded ugainst. Men who want a present con- 
venience, must not be over-solicitous about future 
contingencies; and in general, we choose to be blind 
to such objects as we fear we have not strength 
enough to remove: he that is too much of a huck- 
ster, often loses a bargain; as he that is too little 
80, often purchases 2 lawsuit. 

+It was no hard matter to induce a. belief, that oc- 
casional treaties with the Indians, under the pre- 
tence of keeping up the same brotherly correspond- 
ence which had been at first established with them, 
‘was @ necessary measure of government; nor to 
prevail with the province, while this was understood 
to.be the sole consideration, to bear the expense of 
them, But when it appears, as in the course of time 
‘was enaveidable, that a treaty and a purchase went 
our togethen, that the former waa a ahoeing-horn for 
the latter; thet the governor only maze the compli- 
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ments, and the assembly the presents; it could not. 
but appear also, that there must be somewhat snfeir 
in a procedure where one paid all the cost, and the 
other engrossed the profit; and that it was high 
time to put some stop to a practice so injurious to 
their understandings. 

It is not indeed necessary in private life to bar- 
gain, that those who purchase for their own use and 
advantage should pay the price out of their own 
pockets; but in public itis. Persons who stand on 
the same ground, will insist on the same rights; and 
itis matter of wonder, when any one party discovers 
folly or insolence enough to demand or expect any 
pre-eminence over the other: whereas prerogative 
admits of no equality; and presupposes that differ- 
ence of place alters the use of language, and even 
the very nature of things. Hence, though protec- 
tion is the reason, and, consequently, should be the 
end of government, we ought to be as much upon 
our guard against our protectors as against our 
enemies. 

Power, like water, is ever working its own way}; 
and whenevér it can find or make an opening, is 
altogether as prone to overflow whatever is subject 
toit. And though matter of right overlooked may 
be reclaimed and re-assumed at anytime, it cannot 
be too soon reclaimed and re-assumed. That es- 
sembly, then, which first discovered thielapse;: or 
which, at the requisition of their constituents, first 
endeavored to retrieve ‘it; did ao more then their 
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duty. Again: the distinction made by Mr. Penn 
in the case of gust sents, between his two capacities 
of governor aud proprietary, had an use, which even 
he, with all his shrewdness, did not perhaps advert 
to, when it was made, or at least expect it would 
be adveried to by any body else. It must be re- 
membered that, at the time he obtained the reser- 
vation of guct rents, he artfully distinguisbed hctween. 
his two capacities of proprietary and governor, in- 
sinuating that “ goverument must be supported 
with splendor and dignity, and that by this eape- 
dient they would be exempt from other taxes.” For 
the support of the Goversor and GOVERNMENT, 
they were therefore submitted to; for the support 
of the PROPRIC TARY, when absent from his govern- 
ment, and when the government charge was other- 
wise supported, they were paid: and as he and his 
agents went on, not ouly to reserve such rents out 
ofall the parcels of fancs they disposed of, but even 
to rise m their demands, as the value of lands rose; 
80 it could not but follow, that in process of time 
these quil rents would of themselves become an im- 
mense estate. When, thereforc, the proprietary no 
longer acted as governor, nor even resided in the 
province, nor expended a fifth of his income there, 
could it be supposed, that this estate, thus attained, 
and thus perverted from its original purpose, should 
not be liable, in common with all other estates, to 
contribute to thoseharges it was first in the entire 
allotted for, and the whole amount of which it so 
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manifold exceeded? No property in England is 
tax free: no difference in the amount or value of 
property makes any difference in the duty of snb- 
jects; and nothing is more consonant toreason, than 
that he who possesses most, shauld contribute most 
to the public service, And yet, for want of aspecific 
clause to declare their property taxable, the pro- 
prietaries contrived to insist on having it exempted 
from every public obligation, and npon charging 
the difierence on the public, who, it cannot he too 
often remembered, gave it in the first instance as 
the price of an exemption from all other taxes. 
This constituted the principal ground of the dis- 
putes between the governors and the assembly; but 
there was another cause of controversy, which oc- 
casioned much heat. ‘The avsembly in 1753 being 
desirous of increasing the provincial paper ciurency 
in proportion to the increase of the province, by an 
addition of twenty thousand pounds, prepared a bill 
for that purpose, which governor Hamilton rejected 
as unseasonable, but at length offered to pass it 
with a suspending clase, reserving it for the royal 
approbation, which the assembly refused to accept, 
as contrary to precedent and subversive of the rights 
of the province. The governor was equally deter- 
mined, and during the contest on this subject, 
several alarming messages were sent from him to 
the assembly, stating the progress of the French on 
the frontiers: but notwithstanding these communi- 
cations, the dispute concerning the supplies still 
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continued. At length, when the news came of the 
defpat of General Braddock, the assembly voted an 
aid of fifty thousand pounds to be raised by a tax 
on all real and personal estates; but this money- 
bill was returned by the governor with an amend- 
ment exempting the whole of the proprietary estate 
from any part of that impost; but the proprietaries 
afterwards having submitted voluntarily to the pay- 
ment of five thousand pounds towards the public 
burthen, another money-bill was passed, exempting 
their estate from taxation for that time. 

New differences, however, arose between the 
overnors and the assembly. The French and the 
Indians gained ground. Supplies for the defence 
of the province were of course demanded ; but the 
money-bills framed for that purpose were rejected, 
as contrary to the instructions which the governors 
had received from the proprietaries in England, 
prohibiting their assent to such bills unless the 
money arising from the excise should be placed at 
the disposal of his majesty, in such way as the 
governor should direct. The assembly, on the 
other hand, insisted, that all instructions of the 
proprietaries, not warranted by the laws of Great 
Britain, were illegal and void of themselves; and 
that these instructions in particalar were both arbi- 
trary and unjust, an infraction of the chaster, a total 
subversion of the constitution of the P ve, and 
8Q open violation of their rights as British subjects. 

Having passed these and some other warm reso- 
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lutions, the assembly came to the following deter- 
mination, “ that the house, reserving their H@tify in 
their full extent on all fature occasions, d6, ‘have? 

theless, in duty to the king and compassion for'tlic 
suffering inhabitants of their distressed country, 
and in humble but full confidence of the justice of 
his majesty and a British parliament, wave their 
rights on this present occasion only; and do further 
resolve, that a new bill be brought in for granting 
a sum of money to the king’s use, and that the 
same be made conformable to the said instructions.” 

Such was the state of Pennsylvania at the time 
when this luminous exposition of its history and 
grievances was published, the conclusion of which 
is so nervous, eloquent, and characteristic of the 
mind and pen of Franklin, that the reader of his 
memoirs will more than excuse the insertion of it im 
this place. ‘ 

“ The true state of Pennsylvania is now before 
us. It is apparent the assemblies of that province 
have acted from the beginning on the defensive 
only. The defensiveis what every man, bythe right 
and law of- nature, is entitled to. Jealousy is the 
first principle of defence; if men were not to sts- 
pect, they would rarely, if ever, be upon their guard. 
Maewa Cuarta is apparently founded upon this 
principle; nay, provides, that opposition should be 
always at hand to confront and obviate danger. 

“Penn, the founder of the colony, founded it upon 
Magna CrarTa: and, | an we have seen, thé birth- 
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rights of his followers were rather enlarged than 
diminished by his institutions. That the latter part 
of his active life, therefore, was employed in under- 
mining his own foundations, only serves to excite 
our concern, that so few should be of a piece with 
themselves; and to make bim answerable in part 
for the trespasses of his hens. Fatally veritied, 
however, we sce, both there and everywhere clse, 
the fable of the axe, which having been gratified 
with as much wood only as would serve it fur a 
handle, becaune immediately the instrument to hew 
down the foresf, root and branch, whence it was 
taken. It is as apparent, on the other band, that 
these proprietaries have acted an offensive part; 
have set up anwarrantable claims; have adhered to 
them by instructions yet more unwarrantable; have 
availed themselves of the dangers and distrexses of 
the province, and made it their business (at least 
their deputies have) to increase the terrors of the 
times, purposely to unhinge the present system, and 
by the dint of assumptions, snarés, menaces, asper- 
sions, tumults, and every other unfair practice what- 
soever, would have either bullied or wheedled the 
inhabitants out of the privileges they were born to; 
nay, they have actually ay owed this perfidious pur- 
pose, by avowing and dispersing those pamphlets 
in which the said privileges are insolently, wickedly, 
and foolishly pronounced repugnant to goverment, 
the sources of confusion, and such as, having an- 
swered the great end of causing an expeditious 
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settlement, for which alone they were granted, 
might be resumed at pleasure, as incompatible with 
the dictatorial power they now challenge, and would 
fain exercise. 

“ And this being the truth, the plain truth, and 
nothing but the truth, there is no need to direct the 
censures of the public, which, on proper informa- 
tion, are always sure to fall in the right place. The 
parties before them are the two proprictaries of a 
province and the province itself. And who or 
what ure these proprictaries? In the province, un- 
sizeable subjects and insufficient lords. At home, 
gentlemen, it is true, but gentlemen so very private, 
that in the herd of gentry they are hardly to be 
found; not in court; not in office; not in parlia- 
ment. 

“ And which is of most consequence to the com- 
munity; whether their private estate sball be taxed, 
or the proyince shall be saved? Whether these two 
private genilemen, in virtue of their absolute pro- 
prietary ship, shall convert so many fcllow-subjects, 
born as free as themselves, into vassals; or, whe- 
ther so noble and useful a province shall for ever 
remain an asylum for alt that wish to remain as free 
as the inhabitants of it have hitherto made a shifi 
to preserve themselves? 

Sup Jupice is Est. 

“This Review” (says a respectable editor of a 
late reprint of it in Philadelphia) “ attracted much 
attention, and made a very deep impression in fa- 


. 
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vor of the Pennsylvanians, against whom many 
prejudices had been previously excited. Much aspe- 
rigy followed against its author, who, though he did 
not absolutely disavow it, thought it preferable to 
sanjoy the secret satisfaction arising from its benefi- 
ejal effects, than to claim the literary honor that 
might attach to it.” 

A writer also who was a cotemporary, speaking 
of this “ Review,” says, “ Pennsylvania had in our 
author a most zealous and able advocate. His 
sentiments are manly, liberal, and spirited ; his 
atyle close, nervous, and rhetorical. By a forcible 
display of the oppressions of his clients, he inclines 
the reader to pity their condition, and by an enu- 
meration of their virtues he endeavors to remove 
theidea, which many entertained, of their unimport- 
ance; and that, abstracted from their considera- 
tion in a political light, they claim our regard by 
reason of their own personal merits.” 

The publication in question, though anonymous, 
undoubtedly produced a considerable effect; and 
by bringing the grievances of the colonists closely 
ander the consideration of the British public, tend- 
ed materially to facilitate the object of the author, 
and even to enlarge his views with regard to the 
inconvenience of the proprietary government. 
Finding that the family of the founder would not 
relax in their demands, and that the pubjication of 
this explicit statement had exasperated them in no 
erdinary degree, the agent for the province brought 
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the cause of his clients in the shape of a petition 
before the privy council. Sueh indeed was hia av- 
tivity, and so confident were the provincialist#of 
the success of their cause in his hands, that during 
his residence in England the assembly passed a law 
for the imposition of a tax, in which no exemption 
was made in favor of the proprietary estates. ‘This 
bill received the assent of Governor Denny, which 
plainly evinced that his excellency felt not only 
the reasonableness of the measure itself, but the 
certainty that his employers must soon yield to the 
persevering efforts of their opponents. The pro- 
prietaries on receiving the intelligence of this ad- 
vance in the cause of independence, exerted them- 
selves to prevent the royal sanction from being 
given to the money-bill which their own governor 
had passed, but which they represented as subver- 
sive of their chartered rights,’ and tending to ruin 
themselves and their posterity, by bringing upon 
them all the expenses necessary for the defence 
and support of the province. The cause, however, 
proceeded before the lords of the council; and 
though the Penn family did not want powerful 
support, and yery able advocates, such was the 
force ‘of simple truth and the evidence of plain 
facts, that the agent of the colony soon perceived 
the advantage which had been gained by his pru- 
‘dent/‘minagement and seasonable publication. 
“AAfter'soine delxy and much tedious diserssion, a 
proposal of accommodation was made on the part 
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of the proprietaries, that Mr. Franklin should en- 
gage for bis employers not to assess the estates in 
question beyond their due proportion. To this 
proposition no objection could be offered ; for it in 
fact conceded the very ground of litization, and 
established by consent of the contending parties 
and under the authority of government, all the 
rights to which the inhabitants of Pennsylvania laid 
claim, and of which they had been so long de- 
prived. This termination of the controversy 
brought the abilities of Franklin into full exercise ; 
and the engagement into which he entered was xo 
scrupulously fulfilled, as to raise him in the esti- 
mation of those persons who had fora considerable 
time looked upon him with jealousy, and consi- 
dered him as inimical to their interests. ‘The con- 
spicuous light in which this business placed his 
talents and integrity sufficiently appeared, indeed, 
by the circumstance, that when the conclusion of 
the dispute became known in America, the colo- 
nies of Massachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia, 
were anxious to have him for their agent in Eng- 
land; which appointment suiting his views and 
connexions, was readily accepted, and as honora- 
bly discharged. 

His conduct, however, in the Pennsylvanian 
differences, though so unequivocally marked by 
the public approbation of those who were the most 
vompetent to judge of its merits, has not passed 
without censure ; and the late biographer of Wil- 
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liam Penn, finding it necessary to vindicate that 
extraordinary character from the various charges 
and surmises brought against him by various 
writers, among the rest took notice of the Historé- 
cal Review, publisbed by Franklin, and the spirit 
in which it was composed. Mr. Clarkson observes, 
that this book was the production of Franklin, 
“thongh it was attributed to one Ralph, to prejudice 
the people against the proprietary family, in order to 
effect a change of government from proprietary to 
royal; which was afterwards attempted, but which, 
to lis great chagrin, failed. This failure laid the 
foundation of his animosity to Great Britain, which 
was so conspicuous afterwards.” 

Here the biographer, in his zeal to defend the 
founder of Pennsylyania, has committed the very 
fault which he has endeavored to fasten as an error 
upon Franklin; for it certainly is not true that the 
latter wrote his book to effect a change in the go- 
yernment, which design, there is every reason tu 
believe, had not been even conceived at the time, 
however it may have been long after. The work 
was drawh up for no other purpose than to exhibit 
the state of the province, and to make the nation 
clearly acquainted with the progressive grievances 
of which the inhabitants complained. Undoubt- 
edly these grievances were, in a great measure, 





* Memoirg of the private and public Life of Willmm Penn. 
By Thomas Clarkson, M. A. Vol. U1. p. 386. 
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traced by the author te‘the manner in which Wil- 
liam Penn had secured his property originally, and. 
provided for un increase of it in the event of the 
prosperous advance of the colony. 

‘Fhe historian of Pennsylvania could not avoid 
woticing the double part which this celebrated le- 
gislator had played as proprietary and governor; 
for the people of his own persuasion who had em- 
barked with him in this concern, had heavily and 
repeatedly complained of his conduct towards 
them; and their charges against him upon record, 
are infinitely more severe than the slight touches 
of sexcastic reflection scattered here and there in 
the Review. Nor is it true that the disappoint- 
ment experienced in the failure of the projected 
alteration in the government from proprietary to 
royal, laid the foundation of any animosity im the 
niind of Franklin against Great Britain: for it is a 
well-known fact, that the differences between the 
parent-country and the colonies were the source of 
great uneasiness to him; and he endeavored all 
that lay in his power to prevent the rapture which 
ensued. This will clearly appear in the sequel of 
these Memoirs. 

Mr.Clarkeon very properly enters into atjugtifi- 
eation of Penn’s moral character; and be has suc- 
ceeded, in a great degree, in clearing up many 
doubtful points, whichtended, on the'anthority of 
respectable writers, ‘to bring the principles of that 
eminent man into suspicion: bat the same love of 
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justice pught to have prevented the biographer and 
panegyrist of Penn from throwing illiberal reflec- 
tions, and alleging unfounded accusations against 
one who was not in the least inferior to him in 
ability and integrity. Afterwards Mr, Clarkson 
is willing to obtain the testimony of Franklin in 
favor of the object of his admiration, though it is 
to be regretted, that he could not even do this with- 
out mixing with his quotation something disrespect- 
ful of the very authority which he cited. “ Nay,’says 
he, “if I mistake not, Dr. Franklin himself was 
among those who highly respected Penn.” 

The doctor had a satirical way of expressing 
himself when he was not pleased, and therefore 
when he found fault with William Penn he coulé 
not get rid of his old habit; but the hostility he 
manifested was far more in manner than in heart. 
He was assuredly more severe upon his grandsona, 
against whom (it is said) he published a small pam- 
phiet, where, as if no other way had been left to 
expose them, it is singular that he contrasted their 
conduct with the virtuous example of their noble 
ancestor. The little ludicrous motto, prefixed to- 
this work, and which was taken from John Ro- 
gera’s Primer, may enable the reader to judge in 
part of its contents;, | oo 

“~ + @ FT semd you here # Bittle book, 

7 wt -+-* Bor you toleok apon: 1 

ss 29, 1 hat yopamy pep your father’s fave, + 

a-+ + Maw beis dead.and gane.” 
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‘The ingenious eulogist of Penn, however, docs | 
hot seem to have heen aware, that in attempting to 
invalidate the testimony of Franklin, be had before 
completely destroyed the value of his praise. In 
the general view of the character of Penn, no doubt 
the latter concwred fully with the voice of the 
public ;' bet knowing as he did .the minuter parts 
of the history of bis connexions with the province 
which bears' his name, it was impossible either to 
pass them over in absolute silence, or to speak of 
them without some observation on. the want of 
consistency in so great a man. 

Thus much it was proper here to remark, be- 
cause if 2 necessity existed for the justification of 
Penn froin any reflections bestowed upon him by 
the historian of his settlement, it must be equally 
necessary to show that these reflections did not 
proceed from the wantonness of a satirical humor, 
or the malignity of wit, but from an attentive exa- 
Mination of the subject, and the paramount love 
of truth, in 2 concern which demanded an investi- 
gation in detail, and a full exposition for the ends 
of justice. Soo we 


* In a letter to Mr. David Barclay, (dated Passy, Jan. 8, 
1783,) Dr. Franklin thus expresses himself:—‘* Your Triends 
on both sides the Atlantic may be assured of whatever justice or 
favor I may be able to procure for them. My veweration for 
William Penn‘ is mot less than yours; end I Mave always 
bad great esteem for the body of yeur people.” 
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troublesome but important concern, at the court of 
Great Britain, he had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with many persons of the first conse- 
quence in the state, who, on their side, were not 
wanting in observing his extraordinary sagacity 
and comprehensive understanding. ‘The war in 
which Great Britain was theninvolved, could not fail 
to excite much of his attention, and he was not 
alone in the opinion, that by pursuing the contest 
solely in Germany, England incurred an enor- 
mous expenditure, without either reaping any im- 
mediate advantage or facilitating an honorable ter- 
mination. There was something, indeed, pecu- 
liarly splendid in the achievements of the king of 
Prussia; and the nation, without knowing why, 
seemed to identify the cause of that monarch with 
the security of the protestant religion, and the 
maintenance of the balance of power. The judg- 
ment of Franklin was unbiassed by prejudices 
which had no foundation in reason, and too cool 
to be warmed by the report of victories the result 
of which appeared to be little more than an occa- 
sion for renewed exertions and more sanguinary 
conflicts, without any definite object or satisfactory 
prospect. He contemplated the interests of Bri- 
tain in a more dispassionate point of view than 
those who made them dependent upon the success 
of subsidised allies; and knowing by experience 
how desirous France was to gain a more extended 
VOL. 5. u 
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footing in America, he thought it would be the 
wisest way to counteract her ambitious projeets, 
by awattack wpon herown colony. Franklin was 
nostranger to Canada, and he was thoroughly per-~ 
suaded that the possession of that country gave to 
the French a commanding influence over the In- 
dians, of which they never failed to take an advan- 
tage, to the annoyance of fhe English colonies. 
Joking upen France as another Carthage, he 
formed the patriotic wish of destroying her mari- 
time ascendancy, as well to strengthen the political 
and commercial state of Great Britain, as to pro- 
vide a, permanent security for her foreign depen- 
dencies. The more he weighed the subject in his 
miad, the mote was he satisfied that the true inter- 
est of the country lay in weakening her rival on 
the side of America, rather than in Germany ;' and 
these sentiments he imparted to some of his friends, 
by whom they were reported to the indefatigable 
William Pitt, who no sooner consulted him on 
the practicability of the conquest, than he was con- 
vinced by the force of his arguments, and deter- 
niined by the simple accuracy of his statements. 
The'enterprise was immediately undertaken, the 
command given to General Wolf, aid conducted 
with such ctlerity, as completely to deceive the 
enemy, who had a0 apprehensions forthe safety of'- 
Canada, till the intelligence reached: Rurepe of tts- 
being irrecovérably lest.’ Thir akquitition paves 
new turn to the pilitical intefedts of tie Englith 
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colanies, and followed, as it soon was by a new 
regu, it contributed very materially to the restore- 
tion of peace. The brilliancy of the conquent of 
Canada, and the powerful pamphlet written about 
this time by Franklin’s intimate friend, Israel Man- 
duit, a merchant of London, on the impolicy of 
Gerrgan wars, drew the attention of the nation to 
the importance of that country, and the necessity 
of preserving it for the welfare of our own colonies. 
There were not wanting, however, sore politicians 
who considered the possession of Canada in 
another light, and as less desirable than the reten- 
tion of Guadaloupe, which about the same time 
surrendered to the British arms, 

Qn the prospect of a peace with France, the Karl 
of Bath addressed “ 4 letter to two great men,” 
(Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle) on the terms 
necessary to be insisted on in the negeciations. He 
preferred the acquisition of Canada to acquisitions 
in the West Indies. In the same year (1760) there 
appeared, “ Remarks on the Letter addressed to two 
great men,” (supposed to be written by Messieurs 
Buekes).containing opposite opinions on this and 
other subjects, At this time Mr. Franklin stepped 
inte tha confpeversy, and wrote a pamphlet, in 
which he was essigted by his friend Mr. Richard 
Jackson, (who desired not to be known on the oo 
cagion) intitled, “ The Interest of Great Britein 
considered. with regard t0 the Colonixt, and the gogui- 
sition of Canoda and Guadaloupe ;” ta which were 
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pointed out in the most clear and forcible manner, 
the advantages that would result to Great Britain 
from the-retention of Canada; demonstrating also, 
that the security of a dominion is a justifiable and 
prudent ground upon which to demand cessions 
from an enemy ;—that the erection of forts in the 
back settlements was almost in no instance a suf- 
ficient security against the Indians and the French; 
but that the possession of Canada implied every 
security, and ought to be had while in the power 
of the British government :—and that the French 
retaining Canada would be an encouragement to 
disaffection in the British colonies, &c. &c. 

These arguments appear to have had the de- 
sired effect; for at the treaty in 1762, France ceded 
Canada to Great Britain, and by the cession of 
Louisiana at the same time, relinquished all her 
possessions on the North American continent. 

About this time Mr. Franklin made a journey 
to Scotland, whither his reputation as a philoso- 
pher had preceded him: he was greeted by the 
learned of that country, and the University of St. 
Andrews conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Its example was followed by the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Oxford. The entries 
of the honors conferred by the latter, on himself 
and son, are thus made: . 


Bens. Feanxuin, Esq. Provinc. Penusylean. Deputat. 
ad Curiasn Sereniss. Legat. Tabellariorium per American 
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Septentrionalem Prefectus Generalis et Veredarign 
tius Nove Anglia, et R.S.S. cr. D.C.L. Apr. 30, 17 6 


Franxuin, (Witt.) Esq. Juris Municip, Consul. or. 
M.A. Apr. 30, 1762. 


Most of the other learned societies of Europe 
were equally ambitious of calling him a member, 
and nominated ‘him as such; thus he was even- 
tually consoled and rewarded for the neglect 
or opposition his discoveries in philosophy had 
originally experienced. 

Soon after this period, a vacancy in the govern- 
ment of New Jersey having occurred, Dr. Franklin’s 
son, without any solicitation whatever on the part 
of his father, but from his own personal merits, 
and in consideration of his military services in 
America during the last war, (backed by the pow- 
erful recommendation of Lord Bute,) was appoint- 
ed governor of that province. 

Governor Franklin filled this high and bonora- 
ble situation with equal credit to himself, and ad- 
vantage to the province, till the commencement of 
the American revolution ; when, unlike most of the 
governors of the other provinces at that eventful 
period, he remained undismayed at his post, till 
he was seized by, the revolutionary government, 
conveyed to a distait part of the country, and ti- 
gorously detained as a prisoner for neat two as 
when, he was eventually liberated in ate ey 

change for an America general officer. _ Hs oh 
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alty and monarchical principles remained undi- 
minished to his death, in 1813. 

It has bean frequently asserted, that Dr. Frank- 
lin held out every temptation and inducement to 
his son to quit his allegiance to his sovereign, and 
to take part with the colonies against Great Bri- 
tain. This was nétso: Dr. Frenklin made no 
attempt of the sort, whatever may have been his 
secret wishés on that subject. In a letter to his 
son of Oct. 6, 1773," he says: “I know your sen- 
timents differ from mine on these subjects. You 
are a thorough government man, which I do not 
wonder at, nor do I aim at converting you. only 
wish you to act uprightly and steadily, avoiding 
that duplicity which in Hutchinson adds contempt 
to indignation. If you can promote the prosper- 
ity of your people, and leave them happier than 
you found them, whatever your political principles 
are, your memory will be honored.” 

‘Daring the whole of the American contest, Dr. 
Franklin never had any communication whatever 
with lila son, either directly or indirectly: but at 
the close of the war, in answer to an overture from 
him towards a réconclliaton, the father thus feel- 
ingly expressed his sentiments on his son's late 
political eoriduct. 


° See “ Private Gerevspondence,” p. As dies ewe p94: 
vol. i. 8v0. ed, ‘ 
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“ Dear Son, Passy, Aug. 16, res. 

* I received your letter of the 22d ult. and 
am glad to find that you desire to revive the affec- 
tionate intercourse that formerly existed between 
us, It will be very agreeable to me: indeed no- 
thing has ever hurt me so much, and affected me 
with such keen sensations, as to find myself de- 
serted in my old age by my only son; and not 
only deserted, but to find him taking up anns* 
against me in a cause, wherein my good fame, for- 
tune, and life, were all at stake. You conceived, 
yousay, that your duty to your king and regard for 
your country required this. I ought not to blame 
you for differing in sentiment with me in public 
affairs, We are men—all subject to errors. Our 
opinions are not in our own power ; they are form- 
ed and governed much by circumstances, that are 
often as inexplicable as they are irresistible. Your 
situation was such, that few would have censured 
your remaining neuter, though there are natural 
duties which precede political ones, and cannot be ex- 
tinguished by them. This isa disagreeable’ subject; 
Idrop it. And we will endeavor, as you propose, 
mntyally to forget what has happened relating to 
it, as well as wecan. I send your son over fo.pay 
his duty to you. You will find him much im- 





2 Goverver Franklin (4 ig believed) formed and commanded 
the corps of loyalists at New York. 
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proved. . He is greatly esteemed and beloved in 
this country, and will make bis way anywhere,ike. 

Tn the summer of 1762 Dr. Franklin returned 
to Philadelphia, and shortly after received the 
thanks of the assembly of Pennsylvania, “ as well 
Sor the faithful discharge of his duty to that province 
in particular, as for the many and important services 
done to America in general, during his residence in 
Great Britain.” A compensation of 5,000]. Penn- 
sylvania currency, was also decreed him for bis 
services during six years. Even in his absence he 
lad been annually elected a member of the assem- 
bly of representatives of the province, and he again 
took his seat in that body, and continued his ex- 
ertions for the liberties and welfare of the country. 

In December, 1762, considerable alarm was 
occasioned in the province, by what was called the 
Paxton murders. It is thus related: “ A number 
of Indians had resided in the county of Lancaster, 
and conducted themselves uniformly as friends to 
the white inhabitants. Repeated depredations 
on the frontiers had exasperated the inhabitants 
to such a degree, that they determined on revenge 
upon every Indian. A number of persons, to the 
amount of about 120, principally inhabitants of 
Donegal and Peckstang, or Pazton township, in 
the county of York, assembled, and, mounted on 
horseback, proceeded to the settlement ef these 
harmless and defenceless Indians, whose number 
had now been reduced ‘to abbut twenty. The 
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Indiens had received intelligence of the attack 
which was intended against them, but disbelieved 
it: considering the white people as their friends, 
they apprehended no danger from them. When 
the party arrived at the Indian settlement they 
found only some women and children, and a few 
old men, the rest being absent at work. They 
murdered all whom they found, and amongst others 
the chief Shaheas, who had always been distin- 
guished for his friendship to the whites. This 
bloody deed excited much indignation in the well- 
disposed part of the community. 

“The remainder of these unfortunate Indians, 
who by absence had escaped the massacre, were 
conducted to Lancaster, and lodged in the gaol as 
a place of security. The governor of Pennsylvania 
issued a proclamation expressing the strongest dis- 
approbatian of the action, offering a reward for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of the deed, find pro- 
hibiting all injuries to the peaceable inhabitants in 
fature. But notwithstanding this, a party of the 
game men shortly after marched to Lancaster, 
broke open’ the gaol, and inhumanly butchered the 
innocent Indians who had been placed there for 
security. Another proclamation was issued, but 
it had no effect. “A detachment marched down 
to Philadelphia, for the express purpose of murder- 
ing:some friendly-Indians who had been removed 
to thescity for safety. A nomber of the citizens 
armed im their defence. The Quakers, whose 
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printiples are opposed to fighting, even im their 
own defence, were most active on this occasion. 
The rioters came to Germantown (within five miles 
of Philadelphia). The governor fled for safety to 
the house of Dr. Franklin, who, with some others, 
sdvanced to meet the Parton toys, as they were 
called, and had influence enough to prevail upon 
them to relirquish their undertaking and return to 
their homes."~-Dr. Franklin wrote 2 pamphlet on 
this occasion, which had a considerable effect in 
soothing the passions, and restoring tranquillity. 
His services, however, were but ill requited by the 
governor, whe was, as well as the province, under 
great obligations to his active and successful exer- 
tions. 

The disputes between the proprietaries and the 
assembly, which had so long agitated the province, 
and whith had for a time subsided, were again 
revived*and are thus accounted for: 

“The proprietaries were discontent at the con- 
cessidns made in favor of the people, and again 
exerted themselves to recover the privilege of ex- 
empting their own estates from taxation, which 
they had been induced, with great reluctance, to 
relinquish. 

“In 1763, the assembly passed a Mfilitia Bill, 
to which the governor refused to give his assent, 
unless the assembly would agree to certain amend- 
ments which he proposed. These consistéd in 
increasing the fines, and in some cases substititing 
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death for fines. He'wished, too, that the officers 
should be appointed altogether by himself, and mat 
nominated by the people, as the bill had proposell. 
These amendments the assembly considered 4s in- 
consistent with the spirit of liberty: they would 
not adopt them; the governor was obstinate, and 
the bill was lost. 

‘These and various other circumstances, increased 
the uneasiness which subsisted between the pro- 
prietaries and the assembly to such a degree, that 
in 1764 a petition to the king was agreed to by the 
house, praying an alteration from a proprietary to 
a regal government, The following draught ef 
the same was found in Dr. Franklin’s papers: 


To the Kuia ’s most excellent Mayzary, in Council, 
, ‘The Pirrrion of the Representatives of the 
Freemen of the Province of Pengaylvania 
in Geteral Assembly met, 
Most humbly sheweth; 

" «Tht the government of this province 
hy proprictaries, has by long experience been found 
inconvenient, attended with many difficulties and 
obstructions te your majesty’s service, arising from: 
the intervention of proprietary private interest ‘in 
public affairs and disputes concerning those in- 
terests. 

«That the said proprietary government is week, 
unable jo suppart its own authority, and-maintan 
the common internal peace of the provinces, great 
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riots having lately arisen therein, armed mobs 
marching from place to place, and committing 
violent outrages and insults on the government with 
impunity, to the great terror of yoqr majesty’s sub- 
jects, And these evils are not likely to receive any 
remedy here, the continual disputes between the 
proprietaries and people, and their mutual jea- 
lousies and dislikes preventing. 

“We do therefore most humbly pray, that your 
majesty would be graciously pleased to resume the 
government of this province, making such compen- 
sation to the proprietaries for the same as to your 
majesty’s wisdom and goodness shall appear just 
and equitable, and permitting your dutiful subjects 
therein to enjoy under your majesty’s more imme- 
diate care and"protection, the privileges that have 
been granted to them, by and under’ your royal 
predecessors. 

« By order of the House.” 

Great opposition was made to this measure, not 
only in the house, but in the public prints. A 
speech of Mr. Dickinson on the subject was pub- 
lished with a preface by Dr. Smith, in which great 
pains were taken to show the impropriety and 
impolicy of this proceeding. A speech of Joseph 
Galloway, Esq. in reply to Mr. Dickinson, was 
also published, accompanied by a preface by Dr. 
Franklin, in which he ably opposed the principles 
jaid down in the preface to Mr, Dickinson's speech. 
Among other pointed remarks, Dr. Franklin says : 
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“Tn the constitution of our government, and in 
that of one more, there still remains a particular 
thing that none of the other American governments 
have; to wit, the appointment of a governor by 
the proprietors, instead of an appointment by the 
crown. ‘This particular in government has been 
found inconvenient; attended with contentions 
and confusions wherever it existed; and has there- 
fore been gradually taken away from colony after 
colony, and everywhere greatly to the satisfaction 
and happiness of the people. Our wise first pro- 
prietor and founder’ was fully sensible of this; and 
being desirous of leaving his people happy, and 
preventing the mischiefs that he foresaw must in 
time arise from that circumstance, if it was con- 
tinued, he determined to take it away, if possible, 
during his own lifetime. They accordingly entered 
into a contract for the sale of the propriftary right 
of government to the crown; and actuallf received 
a sum in part of the consideration. As he found 
himself likely to die before that contract (and with 
it his plan for the happiness of his people) could 
be completed, he carefully made it a part of his 
last will and testament; devising the right of the 
government to two noble lords, in trust, that they 
should release it to the crown. Unfortunately for 
us, this has never yet been done. And this is 
metely what the assembly now desire to have 





? William Penn. 
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done. Surely ke that forméd our constitution, nttst 
have understood it. Hf he had imagined that all 
our privileges depended on the proprietary govern- 
ment, will any one suppose that te wonld hithself 
have meditated the change; that he would have 
taken such effectual measures as he thought them, 
to bring it about speedily, whether he should live 
or die? Will any of those who now extol him so 
highly, charge him at the same time with the base- 
ness of endeavoring thus to defrand his people of 
alf the liberties and privileges he had promised 
them, and by the most solemn charters and grants 
asaured te them, when he engaged them to assist 
him in the settlement of his province? Surely none 
can be so incogsistent.—And yet this proprietary 
right of governing or appointing a governor, has 
all of a sndden changed its nature; and the pre- 
servatio’ it become of so much importance to 
the of the province, that the assembly's 
only petitioning to have their venerable founder's 
will executed, and the contract he entered into for 
the good of his people completed, is styled, an 
* Attempt to violate the constitution for which oar 
fathers planted a wilderness; to barter away our 
glorious plen of public liberty and charter privi- 
leges ; a riaking of the whole constitution; an offer- 
ing up our whele charter rights ; a wanton sporting 
with things sacred,’ &c.” g 

In addition to the preface just mentioned, Dr. 
Franklin wrote a pamphlet intitled “ Coon 
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Taoucnts,” tending to promote the same-views. 
‘The assembly's application to the throne, however, 
produced no effect, and the proprietary government 
remained unchanged. 

At the election for a new assembly in the autumn, 
of 1764, the friends of the proprietaries made 
great exertions to exclude those of the adverse 
party; and they obtained a small majority in the 
city of Philadelphia. Dr. Franklin on this occa-" 
sion lost his seat in the house, which he had keld 
for fourteon years. On the meeting of the assem> 
bly, however, it appeared that there was still a 
decided majority of his friends,—-and he was again 
appointed to resume his agency at the court of 
Great Britain, to the great chagrin of his enemies, 
who made a solemn protest against his appoint- 
ment; but which was refused admission upon the 
minutes, as being unprecedented. It wy, how- 
ever, published in the papers, and proauced a 
spirited reply from him, imtitled “ Remarxs on 
A LATE Protest,” &c. for which see APPENDIX, 
No. 3. 

The opposition made te his re-appointment seems 
greatly to have affected his feelings; as it came 
from men with,whom he had long been connected, 
both in public and private life,—“ the very ashes of 
whese former friendship,” he declared, “ he revered.” 
His pathetic farewell to Pennsylvania in the pub- 
lication above mentioned, the day before his de- 
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parture, is a strong proof of the agitation of his 
mind on this occasion. 

“Tam now,” says he, “to take leave (perhaps 
a last leave) of the country I love, and in which I 
have spent the greatest part of my life. Esto per- 
petua /—I wish every kind of prosperity to my 
friends, and I forgive my enemies.” 

An eloquent divine" has observed on this occa- 
sion, “ That under whatsoever circumstances this 
second embassy was undertaken, it appears to have 
been a measure pre-ordained in the councils of 
Heaven ; and it will be for ever remembered to the 
honor of Pennsylvania, that the agent selected to 
assert and defend the rights of a single province 
at the court of Great Britain, became the bold 
assertor of tHe rights of America in general; and 
beholding the fetters that were forging for her, con- 
ceived She magnanimous thought of rending them 
asunddt before they could be rivetted.” 

The disturbances produced in America by Mr. 
Grenville’s Sramr Act, and the opposition made 
to it are well known. But the origin thereof has 
generally been misunderstood. The following 
letter from Dr. Franklin on that subject, will correct 
some of the misrepresentations relative thereto. 


Dr. William Smith, Provost of Philadelphia College. 
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To Wiiiiam ALeExanper, Esa. 
‘ . : 
Drag Sir, Passy, March 12, 1778. 


In the pamphlet you were so kind as 
to lend me, there is one important fact mis-stated, 
apparently from the writer's not having been fur- 
nished with good information; it is the transaction 
between Mr. Grenville and the colonies, wherein 
he understands that Mr. Grenville demanded of 
them a specific sum, that they refused to grant any 
thing, and that it was on their refusal only that he 
made the motion for the Stamp Act. No one of 
these particulars is true. The fact was this. 

Some time in the winter of 1763-4,Mr. Grenville - 
called together the agents of the several colonies, 
and told them that he purposed to draw a gevenue 
from America, and to that end his intentie as to 
levy a stamp duty.on the colonies by act of parlia- 
ment in the ensuing session, of which he thought it 
fit that they should be immediately acquainted; 
that they might have time to consider, and if any 
other duty equally productive would be more agree- 
able to them, they might let him know it. The 
agents were therefore directed to write this to their 
respective assemblies, and communicate to him the 
answers they should receive: the agents wrote ac- 
cordingly. 

I was a member in the assembly of Pennsylvania 

VOL. 1. x 
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when this notification came to hand. The obser- 
vations there made upon it were, that the ancient 
established, and regular method of drawing aids 
from the colonies was this. The occasion was al- 
ways first considered by their Sovereign in his privy 
council, by whose sage advice he directed his se- 
oretary of state to write circular letters to the several 
governors, who were directed to lay them before 
their assemblies. In those letters the occasion was 
explained for their satisfaction, with gracious ex- 
pressions of his majesty’s confidence in their known 
duty and affection, on which he relied that they 
would grant such sums as should be suitable to 
their abilities, loyalty, and zeal for his service. That 
the colonies had always granted liberally on such 
requisitions, fnd so liberally during the late war, 
that the king, sensible they had granted much more 
then their proportion, had recommended it to par- 
liament five years successively, to make them some 
compensation, and the parliament accordingly re- 
turned them 200,000/. a-year to be divided among 
them. That the proposition of taxing them in par- 
lament was therefore both cruel and unjust.’ That 
by the constitution of the colonies their business 
was with the KING in matters of aid; they had no- 





* « There is meither king er sovereign lord on earth, who has 
beyond his own domain, power to Iny one farthing on his subjects, 
Without the grant and consent of those who pay it; unless he 
does it by tyranny and violence.” 

Philippe de Commines Chap. 108. 
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thing to do with any financier, nor he with them; 
nor were the agents the proper channels. thropgh 
which requisitions should be made; it was therefare 
improper for them to enter into any stipulation, or 
make any proposition to Mr. Grenville about laying 
taxes on their constituents by parliament, which 
had really no right at all to tax them, especially as 
the notice he had sent them did not appear to be 
by the king's order, and perhaps was without his 
knowledge; as the king, when he would obtain 
any thing from them, always accompanied his re- 
quisition with good words; but this gentleman, in- 
stead of a decent demand, sent them a menace, that 
they should certainly be taxed, and only left them 
the choice of the manner. But all this notwith- 
standing, they were so far from refysing to grant 
money, that they resolved to the following purpase: 
“That they always had, so they always should, 
think it their duty to grant aid to the crown, accord- 
ing to their abilities, whenever required of them in 
the usual constitutional manner.” I went soon 
after to England, and took with me an authentic 
copy of thig-resolution, which I presented to Mr. 
Grenville before he brought in the Stamp Act. 
I asserted in the house of commons (Mr. Grenville 
being present) that I had done so, and he did not 
deny it. Other colonies made similar resolutions. 
Atd had Mr. Grenville, instead of thut act, ap- 
plied to the king in council for such requisitional 
lettera to be circulated by the secretary of state, 
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T am sure he would have obtained more money 
from the cotonies by their voluntary grants, than he 
himself expected from his stamps. But'he chose 
compulsion rather than persuasion, and would not 
receive from their good-will what he thought he 
could obtain withont it. And thus the golden 
bridge which the ingenious author thinks the Ame- 
ricans wnwisely and unbecomingly refused to hold 
out to the minister and parliament, was actually 
held out to them, but they refused to walk over it. 
This is the true history of that transaction; and as 
it is probable there may be another edition of that 
excellent pamphlet, I wish this may be communi- 
cated to the candid author, who I doubt not will 
correct that error. 

I am ever, with sincere esteem, dear Sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 
® 

Dr. Franklin strenuously exerted himself to free 

America from this odious tax; the principal ohjec- 
tion to which was, that it was imposed by a British 
parliament, which the Americans asserted had no 
right to tax them. Dr. Franklin thus expresses his 
sentiments on the subject, in a letter to a friend, 
dated London, January 6, 1766: 

“Tn my own private judgment, I think an imme- 
diate repeal of the Stamp Act would be the best 
measure for t4is country; but a suspension of it for 
three years, the best for that. The repeal would fill 
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them with joy and gratitude, re-establish their re- 
spect and veneration for parliament, restore at once 
their ancient and natural love for this country, and 
their regard for every thing that comes from it; 
hence the trade would be renewed in ali its 
branches; they would again indulge in all the ex- 
pensive superfluities you supply them with, and 
their own new assumed home industry would lan- 
guish. But the suspension, though it might continue 
their fears and anxieties, would at the same time 
keep up their resolutions of industry and frugality; 
which in two or three years would grow into habits, 
to their lasting advantage. However, as the repeal 
will probably not be now agreed to, from what I 
think a mistaken opinion, that the honor and dignity 
of government is better supported by persisting in a 
wrong measure once entered into, than by rectifying 
an error as soon as it is discovered; we must allow 
the next best thing for the advantage of both coun- 
tries is, the suspension. For as to executing the act 
by force, it is madness, and will be ruin to the 
whole.” - 

Contrary to Dr. Franklin’s surmise, shortly after 
the date of this letter, it began to appear expedient 
to the administration, then under the Marquis of 
Rockingham, to endeavor to calm the minds of 
the colonists; and the repeal of ihe Stamp Tax was 
contemplated. Amongst other means of collecting 
information on the disposition of the people to 
submit to it, Dr. Franklin was (Feb. 3, 1766,) 
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“ ordered to attend the committee of the whole 
house of commons, to whom it was referred to con- 
sider further the several papers relative to America, 
which were presented to the house by Mr. Secre- 
tary Conway, &c."—For this examination, see Ar- 
penpix, No. 4. It contains a striking account of 
the extent and accuracy of Dr. Franklin’s informa- 
tion, and the facility and manliness with which he 
communicated his sentiments. He represented 
facts in so strong a point of view, that the inexpe- 
diency of the act must have appeared clear to every 
unprejudiced mind. 

Feb, 24. The resolutions of the committee were 
reported by the chairman, Mr. Fuller; their seventh 
and last resolution setting forth, “ that it was 
their opinion that the house be moved, that leave 
be given to bring in a bill to repeal the Stamp Act.” 
A proposal for re-committing this resolution, was 
negatived by 240 votes to 133; and the act, after 
some opposition, was repealed about a year after it 
‘was enacted, and before it had ever been carried 
into execution." 





1 A ludicrous caricature was published on this occasion, of 
which the following description was given, annexed thereto: 

* An account of a humorous political Print, called, Tas Re- 
EAL; which (in the Painters’ phrase) may be ealled, A Com- 
Ppanion to the Toms-Stons, a Print not long since published. 


“ ‘The subject of this print is the Funeral of Migh AMZ 
Stanp, the favorite child and youngest daughter of the bonora- 
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Dr. Franklin about this period, in addition to 
his agency for Pennsylvania, received the separate 
ble Mr. George Stamp, the well-known Gentle Shepherd, At 
one end of the print stands the Family Vault, with a mutilated 
inseription, siguifying that ‘ within it lie (it is to be hoped never 
to rise again) the remains of ----++++ Hearth Mon**,+orss- 
Ship Mon**, «+++. Excise B***, + +--+. Jew B**,»eenesGente 
‘Warrants, + + &c.’ On the top of the vault are two heads on 
poles, like those on Temple Bar, marked on the skull with the 
number 1715 and 1745.7 The vault is supposed to be situated 
on the side of the river, along the strand of which the funeral 
procession proceeds. The Reverend Mx. ANT!-SEJANUS,” that 
noted Constitutionclist, drawn to the life, appears first, reading 
the burial service; after him follow those two eminent pillars of 
the law, Sir Bullface Doublefee* and Mr. Alexander Seotsburn,’ 
supporting two flags; on which are delineated the stamps, with 
the white rose and thistle interweaved, with the old motto of 
Semper eadem ; to which is annexed 2 new motto, consisting of 
those significant words, Three Farthings, taken from the budget. 
Beneath this motto, as if meant to certify the number of the 
despicable minority fighting under these banners, appear on one 
flag the figures 71, and on the other 122, with a flying label sur- 
rounding both, bearing these words, All of a SraAMP. Next 
appears the sad father of the deceased child, the honorable Mr. 
George Stamp himself, with grief and despair pictured on his 
countenance, carrying in his arme the infant's coffin, on which is 
written, * Miss Amz StaMP, born 1765, died 1766.’ Ime 
diately after follows the chief moumer Stjomus: then his 
Grace of Spitalfields* and Lord Gmwkee :’ after these Jemmy 
‘Twiteher,® with a catch by way of funeral anthem; and by his 

* ‘Phe Right Hon. George Grenvitle, author of the Stamp Act, 
* Years of rebellion. + Mr, Scott, 4 Sir Fletcher Norton. 
3 Mr, Alexatier Wedderburn (afterwards Lord Loughborough,  ¢ (Per- 
hays) the Duke of Bedford. 7 (Perhaps} Lord Gower. + Lord 
Sealwick, ; 
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appointments of agent for the respective colonies 
of New Jersey, Georgia, and Massachusetts. All 
of which he continued to fill with equal credit to 
himself, and advantage to his constituents, during 
his stay in England. 

In the course of this year (1766) he visited Hol- 
land and Germany, and received the greatest 
marks of attention and respect from men of science 
in those countrics. In his passage through Hol- 
land, he learned from the watermen the effect 
which a diminution of the quantity of water in 
canals has, in impeding the progress of boats. 





side his friend aud partner Mr. Falconcr Donaldson of Halifax. 
At a little distance, to close the procession, are two worthy 
Bps, Dr. Sguirt, and another right reverend gentleman, who 
shall be nameless: and behind them lie, on this side of the river, 
two huge bales of returned commodities, one marked Stamps 
from America, the other Black Cloth from America. 

«© These few mourners are separated from the joyful scene 
that appears in the buck ground, by the River Thames, ia which 
are riding three first-rate ships, called, The RocKINGHAM," 
The Grarron,” and The Conway. Along the shore stand 
open warehouses for the several goods of our principal manu- 
facturing towns, from which eargoes are Now shipping for Ame- 
rica: among these is a large case, containing a statue of Mr. 
Purr, which is heaving on board a boat nember 250; and: there 
is another boat taking fn goods, nearer the first-rités,-which is 
numbered 105; numbers which will ever remain sacred to 
lberty, and render the memory of the triumphast Mazourry, 
on thia side of the river, tevted ‘by our latest posterity.” 

tt vee 


' The Marquis of Reckinghawy : > The Duke of Grafioe, 
Secretary Conway. 
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Upon his return to England he was induced to 
make a fumber of experiments, which tended to 
confirm'the observation. These, with an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, he communicated in 2 
letter to his friend Sir John Pringle, which will be 
found among his philosophical writings. 

In the following year, as also in 1769, he visited 
Paris, where he was no less favorably received 
than he had been in Germany. He was intro- 
duced to the King (Louis XV.) and his sisters 
Mesdames de France, and particularly distinguished 
by them: as he was also by the Academy of 
Sciences (of which he was afterwards elected a 
foreign associate,") and many other scientific and 
literary characters. 

Mons. Dubourg, an eminent physician and phi- 
losopher, undertook a French translation of Dr. 
Franklin's Letters on his Discoveries in Electri- 
city, aud the third English edition of the same was 
now published in London. With respect to the 
general merit and originality of the experiments 
and hypothesis of Dr. Franklin, as described and 
explained if these Letters, that great natural phi- 
losopher, the late Dr. Priestley, bears the follow- 
ing testimony in his “ History of Electricity.” 

“ Nothing was ever written upon the subject of 
electricity, which was more generally regd and 





| See P.S. of Letter to Governor Franklin, Aug. 22, 177%. 
(Privats CORRESPONDENCE, Part II.) 
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admired in all parts of Europe than these Letters. 
There is hardly any European language into which 
they have not been translated; and, as if this were 
not anfficient to make them properly known, a 
translation of them has lately been made into 
Latin. It is not easy to say, whether we are most 
pleased with the simplicity and perspicuity with 
which these letters are written, the modesty with 
which the author proposes every hypothesis of his 
own, or the noble frankness with which he relates 
his mistakes, when they were corrected by subse 
quent experiments. 

“ Though the English have not been backward 
in acknowledging the great merit of this philoso- 
pher, he has had the singular good fortune to be, 
perhaps, even more celebrated abroad than at 
home; 80 that, to form a just idea of the great and 
deserved reputation of Dr. Franklin, we must read 
the foreign publications on the subject of electri- 
city; in many of which the terms Frankiinism, 
Franklinist, and the Franklinian system, occur in 
almost every page. In consequence of this, Dr. 
Franklin’s principles bid fair to be handed down 
to posterity as equally expressive of the true pripci~ 
ples of electricity, as the Newtonian philosophy is 
of the true system of nature in gener.” . 

As Dr. Branklin. has only mentioned his electr- 
cal discoveries in a very transient way, in the 
former part of these memoirs, and as they are of a 
most important‘ and interesting nature, ithas. heen 
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thought a short digression on the subject would be 
excusable, and not void of entertainment. For this 
purpose the following account of the same, includ- 
ing the first experiment of the Lightning Kite, as 
given by Dr. Stuber, is confidently submitted. 

“ Dr. Franklin engaged in a course of electrical 
experiments, with all the ardor and thirst for dis- 
covery which characterised the philosophers of that 
day. Of all the branches of experimental phi- 
losophy, Electricity had been least explored. 
The attractive power of amber is mentioned by 
Theophrastus and Pliny, and, from them, by later 
naturalists. In the year 1600, Gilbert, an English 
physician, enlarged considerably the catalogue of 
substances which have the property of attracting 
light bodies. Boyle, Otto Guericke, a bungomas- 
ter of Magdeburg, (celebrated as the inventor of 
the air pump,) Dr. Wall, and Sir Isaac Newton, 
added some facts. Guericke first observed the re- 
pulsive power of electricity, and the light and noise 
produced by it. In 1709, Hawkesbec communi- 
eated some important observations and expesi- 
ments to the world. For several years electricity 
Was entirely neglected, until Mr. Grey applied him- 
self to it,im 1728, with great assiduity. He and 
his friend Mr. Wheeler, made a great variety of 
experiments ; im which they demonstrated, that 
electricity may be communicated from one body te 
smother, even without being in contact, and in this 
‘way racy te conducted to a great distance. Mr. 
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Grey afterwards found, that by suspending rods of 
iron by silk or hair lines, and bringing an excited 
tube under them, sparks might be drawn, and a 
light perceived at the extremities in the dark. M. 
Du Faye, intendant of the French king’s gardens, 
made a number of experiments, which added not a 
little to the science. He made the discovery of 
two kinds of electricity, which he called vitreous 
and resinous; the former produced by rubbing 
glass, the latter from excited sulphur, sealing-wax, 
&c. But this idea he afterwards gave up as erro- 
neous. Between the years 1739 and 1742, Desa- 
guliers made a number of experiments, but added 
little of importance. He first used the terms con- 
ductors and electrics, per se. In 1742, several inge- 
nious Germans engaged in this subject. Of these 
the principal were, professor Boze of Wittemberg, 
professor Winkler of Leipsic, Gordon, a Scotch 
Benedictine monk, professor of philosophy at 
Erfurt, and Dr. Ludolf of Berlin. The result of 
their researches astonished the philosophers of 
Europe. Their apparatus was large, and by means 
of it they were enabled to collect lerge quantities 
of electricity, and thus to produce phenomena 
which had been hitherto unobserved. They killed 
small birds, and set spirits on fire. “Their experi- 
ments excited the curiosity of other philosophers. 
Collinson, about the year 17465, sent to the library 
company of Philadelphia an account of these ex- 
periments, together with a tube, and directions how 
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to use it. Franklin, with some of his friends, imme- 
diately engaged in a course of experiments; the 
result of which is wellknown. He was enabled to 
make a nurober of important discoveries, and to pro- 
pose theories to account for various phenomena; 
which have been universally adopted, and which 
bid fair to endure for ages. His observations he 
communicated, in a series of letters, to his friend 
Collinson ; the first of which is dated March 28, 
1747, In this he makes known the power of 
points in drawing and throwing off the electrical 
matter, which had hitherto escaped the notice of 
electricians. He also made the grand discovery 
of a plus and minus, or of a positive and negative 
state of electricity, We give him the honor of 
this, without hesitation; although the English have 
claimed it for their countryman, Dr. Watson. 
Watson's paper is dated January 21, 1748; Frank- 
lin’s, July 11, 1747; several months prior. Shortly 
after, Franklin, from his principles of plus and 
minus state, explained, in a satisfactory manner, the 
phenomena of the Leyden phial, first observed by 
Mr. Cuneus, or by professor Muschenbroeck of 
Leyden, which had much perplexed philosophers, 
He showed clearly that the bottle, when charged, 
contained no more electricity than before, but that 
as much was taken from one side as was thrown on 
the other; and that to discharge it, nothing was 
necessary but to make a communication between 
the two sides, by which the equilibrium might Le 
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reatored, and that then no signs of electricity would 
remain. He afterwards demonstrated by experi- 
ments, that the electricity did not reside in the 
coating, as had been supposed, but in the pores of 
the glass itself. After a phial was charged, he 
rémoved the coating, and found, that upon apply- 
ing a new coating, the shock might still be received. 
In the year 1749, he first suggested his idea of 
explaining the phenomena of thunder-gusts, and of 
the aurora borealis, upon electrical principles. He 
points out many particulars in which lightning and 
electricity agree; and he adduces many facts, and 
reasoning from facts, in support of his positions. 
In the same year he conceived the astonishingly 
bold and grand idea of ascertaining the truth of 
his doctrine, by actually drawing down the forked 
lightning, by means of sharp-pointed iron rods 
raised into the region of the clouds. Even in this 
uncertain state, his passion to be useful to mankind 
displays itself in a powerful manner. Admitting 
the identity of electricity and lightning, and know- 
ing the power of points in repelling bodies changed 
with electricity, and in conducting their fire silently 
and imperceptibly, he suggests the idea of securing 
houses, ships, &c. from being damaged by light- 
ning, by erecting pomted iron rods, which shonid 
rise some feet above the most elevated pert, and 
descend some feet into the ground or thé water. 
The effect of these, he concluded, would:be either 
to prevent a stroke by repelling the cloud beyond 
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the striking distance, or by drawing off the electri- 
cal fire which it contained; or, if they could not 
effect this, they would at least conduct the stroke 
to the earth, without any injury to the building. - 
“Tt was not until the summer of 1752, that he 
was enabled to complete his grand and unparal- 
leled discovery by experiment. The plan which 
he had originally proposed was, to erect on some 
high tower, or other elevated place, a sentery-box, 
from which should rise a pointed iron rod, insu- 
lated by being fixed in a cake of resin. Electri- 
fied clouds passing over this would, he conceived, 
impart to it a portion of their electricity, which 
would be rendered evident to the senses by sparks 
being emitted, when a key, a knuckle, or other 
conductor was presented to it. Philadelphia at 
this time afforded no opportunity of trying an 
experiment of this kind. Whilst Franklin was 
waiting for the erection of a spire, it occurred to 
him, that he might have more ready access to the 
region of clouds by means of a common kite. He 
prepared one by attaching two cross sticks to @ 
silk handkérchief, which would not suffer so much 
from the rain as paper. To his upright stick was 
affixed an iron point, The string was, as usual, of 
hemp, except the lower end, which was silk. 
‘Where the hempen string terminated, a key was 
fastened. With this appurates, on the appearance 
of a thunder-gust approaching, he went out into 
the commons, accompanied by his sor, to whom 
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alone he communicated his intentions, well know- 
ing the ridicule which, too generally for the inter. 
eat of science, awaits unsuccessful experiments in 
philosophy. He placed himself under a shed to 
avoid the rain, His kite was raised. A thunder- 
elond passed over it. No sign of electricity ap- 
peared. He almost despaired of success; when 
suddenly he observed the loose fibres of his string 
to move towards &n erect position. He now pre- 
sented his knuckle to the key, and received a 
strong spark. How exquisite must his sensations 
have been at this moment! On this experiment 
depended the fate of his theory. If he succeeded, 
his name would rank high amongst those who 
have improved science ; if he failed, he must inevi- 
tably be subjected to the derision of mankind, or 
what is worse, their pity, as a well-meaning man, 
but a weak, silly projector. The anxiety with 
which he looked for the result of his experiment, 
may easily be conceived. Doubts and despair had 
begun to prevail, when the fact was ascertained in 
so clear a manner, that even the most incredulous 
could no longer withhold their assent. Repeated 
sparks were drawn from the key; a Leyden phial 
was charged, a shock given, and ali the experiments 
made, which are usually performed with 
hicity. * 

“ About a month befors this period, some inge- 
nious Frenchmen had completed the diseevery in 
the manner originally proposed by Dr. Franklin; 
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‘The letters which he sent to Mr. Collinson, it is 
said, were refused a piace amongst the papers of 
the Royal Society of London. Hlowever this may 
be, Collinson published them in a separate volume, 
under the title of, New Experiments and Obserca- 
tions on Electricity, made at Philadelphia in America. 
They were read with avidity, and soon translated 
into different languages. A very incorrect French 
translation fell into the hands of the celebrated 
Buffon, who, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which the work labored, was much pleased 
with it, and repeated the experiments with success: 
He prevailed upon his friend, M. D’Alibard, to give 
to his countrymen a more correct translation of the 
work of the American electrician, This contributed 
much towards spreading a knowledge of Franklin’s 
principles in France. ‘The king, Lonis XV. hear- 
ing of these experiments, expressed a wish to be a 
spectator of them. A course of experiments was 
given at the seat of the Duc D’Ayen, at St. Ger- 
amains, by M. De Lor. The applanses which the 
king bestowed upor Franklin, excited in Buffon, 
D’Alibard, and De Lor, an earnest desire of ascer- 
taining the truth of his theory of thunder-gusts. 
Buffon erected his apparatus on the tower of Mont~ 
bar, M. D’Alibard at Marly-la-ville, and De Lor 
at hia house in the Estrapade at Paria, some of the 
highest ground in that capital. D'Alibard’s machine 
first showed signs of electricity. On the 10th of 
May, 1752, a thunder-cloud passed over it, in the 
VOL. I. ¥ 
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absence of M. D'Alibard ; and a number of sparks 
were drawn from it by Coiffier, a joiner, with whom 
D’Alibard had left directions how to proceed, and 
by M. Raulet, the prior of Marly-la-ville. An 
account of this experiment was given to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, in a memoir by M. D’Alibard, 
dated May 13, 1752. On the 18th of May, M. De 
Lor proved equally successful with the apparatus 
erected at his own house. These discoveries soon 
excited the philosophers of other paris of Europe 
to repeat the experiment. Amongst these, none 
signalised themselves more than Father Beccaria 
of Turin, to whose observations science is much 
indebted. Even the cold regions of Russia were 
penetrated by the ardor for discovery. Professor 
Richman bade fair to add much to the stock of 
knowledge on this subject, when an unfortunate 
flash from his rod put a period to his existence. 
The friends of science will Jong remember with 
regret the amiable martyr to electricity. 

“ By these experiments Franklin's theory was 
established in the most firm manner. When the 
truth of it could no longer be doubted, the vanity 
of men endeavored to detract from its merit. That 
an American, an inhabitant of the obscure city of 
Philadelphia, the name of which was hardly known, 
should be able to make discoveries, and to frame 
theories, which had escaped the notice of the en- 
lightened philosophers of Europe, was too mortify- 
ing to be admitted. He must certainly have taken 
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the idea from some one else. An American, a being 
of an inferior order, make discoveries! Impossible. 
It was said, that the Abbé Nollet, in 1748, had 
suggested the idea of the similarity of lightning 
and electricity, in his Lecons de Physique. It is 
true that the Abbé mentions the idea; but he throws 
it out as a bare conjecture, and proposes no mode 
of ascertaining the truth of it. He himself acknow- 
ledges, that Franklin first entertaincd the bold 
thought of bringing lightning from the heavens, 
by means of pointed rods fixed in the air. The 
similarity of electricity and lightning is so strong, 
that we need not be surprised at notice being taken 
of it, as soon as electrical phenomena became 
familiar. We find it mentioned by Dr. Wall and 
Mr. Grey, while the science was in its infancy. 
But the honor of forming a regular theory of 
thunder-gusts, of suggesting a mode of determining 
the truth of it by experiments, and of putting these 
experiments in practice, and thus establishing his 
theory upon a firm and solid basis, is incon- 
testably due to Franklin. D'Alibard, who made 
the first experiments in France, says, that he only 
followed the track which Franklin had pointed 
out. 

“It has been of late asserted, that the honor of 
completing the experiment with the electrical kite, 
does not belong to Franklin, Some late English 
paragraphs have attributed it to some Frenchman, 
whose name they do not mention; and the Abbé 
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Bertholon gives it to M. De Romas, assessor to the 
presideal of Nérac; the English paragraphs pro- 
bably refer to the same person. But a very slight 
attention will convince us of the injustice of this 
procedure. Dr. Franklin’s experiment was made 
in June, 1752; and his letter, giving an account 
of it, is dated October 19, 1752. M. De Romas 
made his first attempt on the 14th of May, 1758, 
but was not successful until the 7th of June; « 
year after Franklin had completed the discovery, and 
when it was known to all the philosophers in 
Europe. 

“ Besides these great principles, Franklin's letters 
on electricity contain a number of facts and hints, 
which have contributed greatly towards reducing 
this branch of knowledge to a science. His friend, 
Mr. Kinnersley, communicated to him a discovery 
of the different kinds of electricity excited by rub- 
bing glass and sulphur. This, we have said, was 
first observed by M. Du Faye; but it was for many 
years neglected. The philosophers were disposed 
to account for the phenomena, rather from a differ, 
«ace in the quantity of electricity cellected; and 
even Du Faye himself seems at last to have adopted 
thiy doctrine. Franklin at first entertained the 
»ame idea ; but upon repeating the experiments, he 
perceived that Mr. Kinnetsley was right; and that 
the vitreous and resinous electricity of Be Faye 
were nothing mere than the positited and negative 
states which he had before observed; that the glass 
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globe charged positively, or increased the quantity 
of electricity on the prime conductor, whilst the 
globe of sulphur diminished its natural quantity, 
or charged zegatively. These experiments and 
observations opened a new field for investigation, 
upon which electricians entered with avidity ; and 
their labors have added much to the ctock of our 
knowledge. 

“ In September, 1752, Franklin entered upon a 
course of experiments, to determine the state of 
electricity in the clouds. From a number of expe- 
riments he formed this conclusion: “that the clouds 
of a thunder-gust are most commonly in a nega- 
tive state of electricity, but sometimes in a positive 
state ;” and from this it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, “that, for the most part, in thunder- 
strokes, it is the earth that strikes into the clouds, 
and not the clouds that gtrike into the earth.” The 
letter containing these observations is dated in 
September, 1753 ; and yet the discovery of ascend- 
ing thunder has been said to be of a modern date, 
and has been attributed to the Abbé Bertholon, 
who published his memoir on the subject in 1776. 

“ Franklin’s Letters on Electricity have been 
translated into most of the European languages, 
and into Latin. In proportion as they have be- 
come known, his principles have been adopted. 
Some opposition was made to his theories, particu- 
larly by the Abbé Nollet, who was, however, but 
feebly supported, whilet the firet philosophers of 
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Europe stepped forth in defence of Franklin's prin- 
ciples; amongst whom D’Alibard and Beccaria 
were the most distinguished. The opposition has 
gradually ceased, and the Franklinian system is 
now universally adopted, where science florishes. 

«The important practical use which Franklin 
wnade of his discoveries, the securing of houses 
from injury by lightning, has been already mention- 
ed. Pointed conductors are now very common 
in America; but prejudice has hitherto prevented 
their general introduction into Europe, notwith- 
standing the most undoubted proofs of their utility 
have been given. But mankind can with difficulty 
he brought to lay aside established practices, or to 
adopt new ones. And perhaps we have more 
reason 1o be surprised that a practice, however 
rational, which was proposed about forty years 
ago, should in that time pave been adopted in so 
many places, than that it has not universally pre- 
vailed. It is only by degrees that the great hody 
of mankind can be led into new practices, however 
salutary their tendency. It is now nearly eighty 
years since inoculation was introduced into Europe 
and America; and it is so far from being general 
at present, that it will, perhaps, require one or two 
centuries to render it so.”* 


* The same probably will also be the case with respect to 
the Vaccine Inoculation: though andoubtedly is Progress has 
hitherto been more rapid, 
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To revert to Dr. Franklin's political transactions. 
His exertions and examination before the house 
of commons having greatly contributed to the 
repeal of the Stamp Act ; he now turned his atten- 
tion towards obtaining the repeal of the Act re- 
straining the legal tender of Paper Money in the 
Colonies ; another grievance they complained of. 
The ministry had at one time agreed to the repeal; 
not so much to serve the colonies, as from the im- 
pression that they might raise a revenue from paper 
money lent on mortgage, by the parliament appro- 
priating the interest arising therefrom. This notion 
was however removed by Dr. Franklin's assuring 
them, that no colony would issue money on those 
terms, and that the advantage arising to the com- 
merce of Great Britain in America from a plentiful 
currency, would thereby be lost, and the repeal 
answer no end, if the assemblies were not allowed 
to appropriate the interest themselves. The measure 
was afterwards dropt, and the restraint unwisely 
continued. 

As early as the period of these discussions be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, the French 
government appear to have begun to take an interest 
in their affairs. The circumstance is thus alluded 
to in a letter of Dr. Franklin to his son, dated 
London, Aug. 28, 1767. 

« De Guerchy, the French ambassador, is gone 
home, end Mons. Durand is Jeft minister plenipo- 
tentiary. He is extremely curious to inform him- 
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self in the affairs of America; pretends to haxe a 
great esteem for me, on account of the abilities 
shown in my examination: has desired to have all 
my political writings; invited me to dine with him; 
was very inquisitive ; treated me with great civility; 
makes me visits, &c. 1 fancy that intriguing nation 
would like very well to meddle on occasion, and 
blow up the coals between Great Britainand hercolo- 
nies ; but J hope we shall give them no opportunity.” 
Dr. Franklin was tight in his conjectures, but hie 
hopes were not realised ; the opportunity was given, 
and they availed themselves of it—eminently con- 
tributing to the separation of the two countries. 
Certain resolutions of the town of Boston re- 
specting trade and manufactures arrived in London 
about the commencement of the year 1768, and 
occasioned a considerable clamor; they gave Dr. 
Franklin and the friends of America great concern: 
he endeavored by every means to palliate the affair 
by various writings in the newspapers; and the 
discontents of the British colonies being much the 
aubject of general discussion at the time, and 
greatly misunderstood, he, with a view to elucidate 
the same, and soften the prevalent animosity 
against America, wrote and published (in the Chro- 
nicle of January 7th.) @ piece signed F+S. enti- 
uled, “ Causes of the Amenican Discontents before 
1768," with this incription: “ The waves never rise 
but when the winds blow.” Prov. 
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‘This short traet, together with his “ Answer (in 
Nov. 1769,) to the Queries of Mr. Strahim;"" 
(which were probably made under the dictation of 
administration,) give the best account of the then 
existing complaints of the colonies, and (from their 
not being attended to,) of the primitive cause of the 
disputes that produced cisil war, and terminated 
in their separation from Great Britain.* These 
papers, interesting for the historian, form in some 
degree a complement to these memoirs; and con- 
stitute suflicient proofs of Dr. Franklin's cander 
and foresight. 

At this time a change of ministry took place, in 
which the American business was taken from Lord 
Shelburne, and given to Lord Hillsborough, as 
secretary of state for America, a new distinct de- 
partment. There was a talk at the time of getting 
Dr. Franklin appointed under secretary of state 
for that department; but it fellthrough, he being 
considered too much of an American. 

Lord Hillsborough had formerly at sundry times 
discoursed with Dr. Franklin on the subject of the 
Restraining Act, relative to paper-money: the 





1 See * Writinca,” Part 1. Section 1. page 51, 4to. ed. 

* See also a letter of Dr, Franklin's, On the Rise and Progress 
of the differences between Great Britain and her American Co- 
lonies : signed “A wellavisher to the king end alt his domi- 
nions,” and addressed to the printer of the Public Advertiser. 
Private Correspondence, p. 211. of ed, 4to., and p. 405. Vol. £. 
of sve.ed, : 
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Jatter now waited on the new minister, in order 
again to press the repeal of the same; but he found 
he had not altered in the sentiments concerning it, 
which he entertained when at the head of the board 
of trade, and which still continued adverse to it. 

Dr. Franklin took this opportunity of conversing 
with his lordship concerning the particular affair 
with which he was charged by his Pennsylvania 
constituents, relative to the change of government 
in that province; giving him a detail of all the pro- 
ceedings hitherto, the delays it had experienced, 
and its present situation. His lordship promised 
him he would inquire into the matter, and talk 
with him further upon it: he expressed great sa- 
tisfaction at the good disposition that he said ap- 
peared now to be general in America, with regard to 
the British government, according to his last ad- 
vices; and added, that he had, by his majesty’s 
order, writien the most healing letters to the several 
governors, which, if shown to the assemblies, as he 
supposed they would be, could not but confirm 
that good disposition. 

These expectations were not, however, realised: 
the Americans began to be sensible of their own 
consequence ; and the inhabitants of Boston, at a 
public meeting on the 27th October, 1767, entered 
into a variety of resolutions for encouraging mann- 
factures, promoting economy, and restraining the 
use of foreign superfluities. These resolutions, all 
of which were highly prejndicial to the trade of 
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Great Britain, contained a long list of articles which 
it was either determined not to use at all, or at least 
in the smallest possible quantities. A subscrip- 
tion was dpened at the same time, and a committee 
appointed, for the increase of their old ma mfac- 
tures, and the establishment of new ones. Among 
other things, it was determined to give particular 
encouragement to the making of paper, glass, and 
other commodities that were liable to th» payment 
of the new duties upon importation. It was also re- 
solved to restrain the expense of funerals, to reduce 
dress to a degree of primitive simplicity and plain- 
ness, and in general not to purchase any commodi- 
ties from the mother-country that could be pro- 
cured in any of the colonies. 

All these resolutions were either adopted, or 
similar ones entered into, by most if not all the 
other colonies on the continent. 

Though the colonies never pretended an exemp- 
tion from contributing to the common expenses 
necessary to the prosperity of the empire, they con- 
tinued to assert, that, having parliaments of their 
own, and not having representatives in that of 
Great Britain, their own parliaments were the only 
proper judges of what they could and ought to 
contribute in this case ; and that the English par- 
liament had no right to take their money without 
their consent. They considered the British empire 
ot as a single state, but as comprehending many ; 
and though the parliament of Great Britain had 
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asrogated to itself the power of taxing the colonies, 
it had no more right to do so, than it had to tax 
Hanover: both countries had the same king, but 
not the same legislatures. The Americans con- 
ceiving their rights thus established, were deter- 
mined to maintain them; and they accordingly 
opposed to the acts ofa senal court, resolved to sub- 
jugate them to its authority, that calm, steady per- 
severance, worthy of men who were determined to 
he free. 

In 1772, Lord Hillsborough gave in his resigna- 
tion, occasioned, as was suppored, from some mor- 
tification he had experienced, or the evident dis- 
like of the king to his administration, which he con- 
ceived had tended to weaken the affection and, 
respect of the colonies for a royal government —a 
sentiment which Dr. Franklin had taken every 
proper means to encourage by the communication 
of suitable information and convincing proofs de- 


¥ Since the publication of the first edition of these Memoirs, the 
editor has been assured, from respectable authority, that Lord 
Hillsboroagh’s resignation did not proceed from any dislike of 
the king, but from his being over-ruled in regard to the grant of 
Vanpatia, in which several of the ministers were privately 
interested: and that so well was the king disposed towards 
Lon} Hillsborough, that just before his resignation, it was mat. 
ter of doubt, whether his chief opponent, the Earl of Rochford, 
would not be forced to resign, and leave the other in office: and 
immediately upon Lord Hitbboroogh’s resigning, le was ere- 
ated an Enghsh earl. 7 
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rived from America. But the Doctor was netonly 
instrumental in the dismissal of this minister, but 
perbaps in the appointment of his successor: forj 
complaining of Lord Hillsborough one day ak 
court, to a person of considerable influence, that 
person told him that the Americans were repre- 
sented by his lordship as an unquiet people, not 
easily satisfied with any ministry; that however 
it was thought too much occasion had been given 
them to dislike the present; and he asked him, 
whether, in case he should be removed, he could 
name another likely to be more acceptable to the 
colonies? Dr. Franklin instantly replied, “ Yes, 
there is Lord Dartmouih—we liked him very weil 
when he was at the head of the a formerly, 
and in all probability should again.” This was 
probably reported: what influence it may have 
had is uncertain ; but shortly after Lord Dartmouth 
‘was actually appointed to succeed Lord Hilisbo- 
yough, to the great satisfaction of all the friends of 
America, 

Dr. Franglin, it appears, had about this time a 
strong inclination to return to America, though 
well pleased with ltis residence in England, where. 
as he writes to his son, “ Nothing cun be more 
agreeable than iny situation, more especially as I 
hope for less embarrassment from the new ‘admi- 
nistration. A_ general respect paid me by the 
learned, a number of friends and_acquaintance 
among them, with whom I have a pleasing inter- 
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course; a character of so much weight, that it has 
pritected me when some in power would have 
done me injury, and continued me inan office’ they 
would have deprived me of; my company so much 
desixed, that I seldom dine at home in winter, 
and could spend the whole summer in the country- 
houses of inviting friends if I chose it. Learned 
and ingenious foreigners that come to England, 
almost all make a point of visiting me (for my 
reputation is still higher abroad than here); several 
of the foreign ambassadors have assiduously culti- 
vated my acquaintance, treating me as one of their 
corps, partly I believe from the desire they have 
from time to time of hearing something of Ameri- 
can affairs, an object become of importance in fo- 
reign courts, who begin to hope Britain's alarming 
power will be diminished by the defection of her 
colonies ; and partly that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of introducing me to the gentlemen of their 
country who desire it. The king too has lately 
been heard to speak of me with regard. These 
are flattering circumstances; but a violent longing 
for home sometimes seizes me, which I can no 
otherwise subdue, but by promising myself a return 
nest ‘spring, or next autumn, and so forth. As to 
returning hither, if I once go back, I have no 
thoughts of it. I am too far advanced in life te 


} Depnty Postmmster-general af America. 
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propose ‘three voyages more.’ I have some im 
portant affairs to settle at home; and considering 
my double expenses here and there, I hardly think 
my salaries fally compensate the disadvantages, 
The late change, however, (of the American minis- 
ter) being thrown into the balance, determines me 
to stay another winter.” 

Lord Dartmouth had heretofore expressed great 
personal regard to Dr. Franklin, who now found 
himself upon very good terms with this new mi- 
nister. 

Tn this year the late Mr. Walsh (then member 
of parliament for Worcester), who in the preceding 
summer had made a journey to La Rochelle, in 
France, to ascertain by experiments, whether the 
shock given by the torpedo was an electrical e"ect, 
communicated the results of his numerous experi- 
ments to the Royal Society, in a letter addressed 
to Dr. Franklin; and for this communication he 
received the medal provided by Sir Godfrey Cop- 
ley. 

As an explanatory introduction to a transaction 
of much interest and importance in the annals of 


1 Notwithstanding, after Dr. Franklin’s return to Aur rica, ia 
the spring of 1775, the welfare of bis country again induced bim to 
cross the Atlantic in 2776, and undertake, at the age of 71, infirm, 
and exposed to be captured by the enemy, a winter's voyaze, to 
France ; whence he bad again to cross the Atlantic jn his retora 
home, in 1785, being thea in his eth year! 
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Dr. Franklin, which made’ a considerable noise at 
this time, (1773-4) and which has not hitherto been 
satisfactorily developed to the public, it may be 
proper to revert a few ycars back to the history of 
the colony of Massachusetts ; for which purpose 
the follwing short sketch, from an unknown 
hand, (found among Dr. Franklin's papers) is sub- 
mitted. 

“From the royal and ministerial assurances 
given in favor of America in the year 1769, the 
subsequent repeal in 1770 of fise-sisths of the du- 
ties which had been imposed in 1767, together with 
the renewal of the mercantile intercourse beuveen 
Great Britain and her colonies, many hoped that 
the contention between the two countries was 
finally closed. In all the provinces, excepting 
Massachusetts, appearances seemed to favor that 
opinion. Many incidents operated there to the 
prejudice of that harmony which had begun else- 
where to return. The stationing a military force 
among them was a permanent sburce of uneasiness. 
The royal army had been brought thither with the 
avowed design of enforcing submission to the 
mother-country. Speeches from the throne, and 
addresses from both houses of parliament, had 
taught thent to look upon the inhabitants as fac- 
tious turbulent citizens, who aimed at throwing off 
all subordination to Great Britain; they, on the 
other hand, were accastomed to look upon the sol- 
diery as instruments of tyranny sent on purpose tv 
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dragoon them out of their liberties. Mutual insults 
and provocations were the consequence. 

* On the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, a 
tumult between the town’s people and a party of 
the soldiers took place. In this the latter fired on 
the former, and killed several of them. Moderate 
men interposed, and prevented a general carnage. 
The events of this tragical night sunk deep in the 
minds of the citizens. The anniversary of it was 
observed withgreatsolemnity. Theirablest speakers 
‘were successively employed to deliver an annual 
oration to preserve the remembrance of it fresh in 
their minds, On these occasions the blessings of 
liberty—the horrors of slavery—and a variety of 
such popular topics were displayed in elegant lan- 
guage, and presented to the public view in their 
most pleasing or most hideous forms. 

“ The obstacles to returning harmony, which 
have already been mentioned, were increased by 
making the judges in Massachusetts independent 
of the province. Formerly they had been paid. by 
yearly grants from the assembly; but from the year 
1772, Peter Oliver, the chief justice of the superior 
court, received his salary from the crown. This 
was resented by the assembly as a species of bribery, 
‘tending to bias bis judicial determinations in favor 
of the mother-country. They made it the founda- 
tion of an impeachment; but this produced ho 
other consequence than 8 dissolution of the es- 
sembly which prosecuted the uncourtly measure. 

VOL. 1. Zz 
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« A personal animosity between Governor Ber- 
nard, Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, and some 
distinguished patriots in Massachusetts, contributed 
to perpetuate a flame of discontent in that province, 
though elsewhere it had visibly abated. This was 
worked up in the year 1773 to a high pitch by a 
singular combination of circumstances. Some let- 
ters had been written in the course of the dispute by 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, Mr. Oliver, and 
others in Boston, to persons in power and office in 
England, which contained a very unfavorable re- 
presentation of public affairs, and tended to show 
the necessity of coercixe measures, and of changing 
the chartered system of provincial government. 
These letters fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin, 
agent of the province, who transmitted them to his 
constituents. The indignation and animosity which 
was eacited on their perusal, knew no bounds, The 
house of representatives agreed on a petition and 
remonstrance to his majesty, in which they charged 
their governor and lieutenant-governor with being 
betrayers of their trust, and of the people they 
governed ; and of giving private, partial, and false 
information. They also declared them enemies to 
the colonies, and prayed for justice against them, 
and for their speedy removal from their places, 

“ This petition and remonstrance being trans- 
mitted to England, the merits of it were discussed 
before his majesty’s privy-council, After.a bearing 
before that board, in which Dr. Franklin represented 
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the province of Massachusetts, the governor and 
lieutenant-governor were acquitted. Mr. Wedder- 
burn, (afterwards Lord Loughborough,) who de- 
fended the accused royal servants, in the course of 
his pleadings inveighed against Dr. Franklin in the 
severest language, as the fomenter of the disputes 
between the two countries. It was no protection 
to this venerable sage, that being the agent of Mas- 
sachusetts he conceived it his duty to inform his 
constituents of letters written on public affairs, cal- 
culated to overturn their chartered constitution. 
The age, respectable character, and high literary 
rank of the subject of the philippic of--‘ the pert 
prim prater of the northern race, (as Churchill de- 
signates Wedderburn,) turned the attention of the 
public on the transaction. The insult offered to 
one of their public agents, and especially to one 
who was both the idol and ornament ofhis country, 
sunk deep into the minds of the Americans.—That 
@ faithful servant, whom they loved and almost 
adored, should be insulted for discharging his offi- 
cial duty, rankled in their hearts.” 

In the Aprenorx, No.5, will be found a succinct 
account of this transaction, and of the indecent and 
unjustifiable proceedings in the privy council. 

Dr. Franklin told Mr. Lee, one of his counsel, 
after the business was concluded, that he was in- 
different to Mr. Wedderburn’s speech, but that he 
was indeed sincerely sorry to see the lords of council 
behave so indecently; manifesting, in the mdest 
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manner, the great pleasure they received fom the 
adlicitor’s speech} that dernier court, he said, before 
whom all the colony affairs were tried, was not 
likely te get in,a candid and impartial manner upan 
any future American question. They showed, he 
added, that the coarsest language can be grateful 
te the politost ear. 

The following short statement of Dr. Franklin's 
behavior before the privy council, from the pen of 
Dr. Priestley,(who was present)may not be deemed 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Priestley, dated 
Northumberland, United States, Nov. 10, 1802. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

“ I shall proceed to relate some particulars re- 
specting Dr. Franklin's behavior, when Lord 
Loughborough (then Mr. Wedderburn) pronounced 
his violent invective against him at the privy coun- 
cil, on his presenting the complaints of the province 
of Massachusetts against their governor. Some of 
the particulars may be thought amusing. 

“On the morning of the day on which the cause 
was to be heard, I met Mr. Burke in Parliament- 
Street, accompanied by Dr. Douglas, afterwards 
bishop of Carlisle; and after introducing us to each 
other as man of letters, he asked me whither I was 
going? 3 said I could tell him where I wishad to. go. 
He then askin me where it was, I said to the privy 
council, but that I was afraid J could not get ad- 
mission. He then desired, me to xo along with him. 
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Accordingly I did; but when we got into the anti- 
room, we found it quite filled with persons as de- 
sirous of getting admission as ourselves. Seeing 
this, I said we should never get through the crowd. 
He said, “ give me your arm;” and locking it fast 
in his, he soon made his way to the door of the 
privy council. I then said, “ Mr. Burke, you are 
an excellent leader:” he replied, “ I wish other 
persons thought so too.” 

After waiting a short time, the door of the privy 
council opened, and we entered the first, when Mr. 
Burke took his stand behind the first chair next to 
the president, and I behind that the next to his. 
‘When the business was opened, it was sufficiently 
evident, from the speech of Mr. Wedderburn, who 
was counsel for the governor, that the real object 
of the court was to insult Dr. Franklin. All this 
time he stood in a comer of the room,’ not far from 
me, without the least apparent emotion. 





* This apparent unbecoming situation of Dr. Franklin, in the 
‘back ground, as related by Dr. Priestley, having been noticed, 
in the first edition of these Memoirs, by an intimate and 
highly esteemed friend of Dr. Franklin's, (D1. Bancroft, F.R. 3.) 
who was present during the whole transaction, the editor received 
from him the following observations upon Dr. Priestley'saccount of 
thesame, vie.—-Dr. Fravklindid not stand “ina corner of theroom.” 
He stuod close to the fire-place, on that side which was at the, 
tight hand of those who were looking toward the fire; in the 
front of which, though at some distance, the members of the privy 
counell were seated at 2 table. J obtained « placg on the oppo- 
site side of the fire-plate, a tittle forther from the fire, but Br. 
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Mr. Dunning, who was the leading counsel on 
the [art of the colony, was so hoarse, that he could 





clan 
Franklin’s face was directed towards me, and J bad a full unin- 
terrupted view of it and his person, during the whole time in 
which Mr. Wedderburn spoke. The Doctor was dressed in 2 
full dress suit of spotied Manchesier velvet, and stood conspi- 
cuously erect, without the smallest movement of any part of bis 
body. The muscles of his face had been previously composed, 
so as to afford a placid tranquil expression of countenance, and 
he did not suffer the slightest alteration of it to appear during 
the continuance of the speech ia which he was so harshly end 
improperly treated.—In short, to quote the words which he em- 
ployed concerning bimself on another occasion, be kept his “‘coun- 
tenance as immovable as if his features had been made of wood.” 
(See p. 261.) This was late on Saturday afternovn. I called on 
him in Craven Street, at an early hour on Monday morning, and 
immediately afler the usual salutation, he put into my hands aletter 
which had been just delivered to him.—It was from the post- 
master-general, and informed him that the king had no further 
occasion for his (Dr. Franklin’s) s ‘rvices, a» deputy post-master- 
general in America.—It is a fact that he, as Dr. Priestley mene 
tions, signed the treaties of commerce and eventual alliance with 
Fravee, in the clothes which he had wom at the Coek-pit, when 
the preceding transaction occurted.—It had been intended, as you 
miay recollect, that these treaties should have been signed on the 
evening of Thursday the 5th of February ; and when Dr. Franklin 
had dressed himself for the day, I observed that he wore the suit 
in question; which I thought the more extraordinary, as it had 
been Jaid aside for many months: this { noticed to Mr. Deane, 
and seon after, whea a messenger came from Versailles, with a 
letter from Mr. Gerard the French plenipotentiary, stating that 
he was so nowell, from a cold, that he wished to defer coming to 
Paristo sign the treaties, until the est evening, Isaidto Mr. Deane, 
§ Let us see whether the Doctor will wear the same suit of clothes 
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hardly make himself heard; and Mr. Lee, who was 
the second, spoke but feebly in reply; so that Mr. 
Wedderburn bad a complete triumph. At the 
sallies of his sarcastic wit all the members of the 
council, the president himself (Lord Gower) not 
excepted, frequently laughed outright. No person 
belonging to the council behaved with decent gra- 
vity except Lord North, who, coming late, took 
his stand behind the chair opposite to me. 

‘When the business was over, Dr. Franklin, in 
going out, took me by the hand, in a manner that 
indicated some feeling. I soon followed him, and 
going through the anti-room, saw Mr. Wedderburn 
there surrounded with a circle of his friends and 
admirers. Being known to him, he stepped for- 
ward as if to speak to me; but I turned aside, and 
made what haste I could out of the place. 

The next morning I breakfasted with the Doctor, 
when hie said, “ He had never before been so sen- 
sible of the power of a good conscience; for that if 





to-moirow; if he does I shall suspect that he is ioflueaced by a 
recollection of the treatment which he received at the Cock-pit.” 
The morrow came, and the sawe clothes were again worn, and 
the treaties signed.—After which these clothes were laid aside, 
and, so far as my knowledge extends, never worn afterwards,—. 
1 once intimated to Dr. Franklin the suspicion which his wearing 
these clothes on that occasion had excited in my mind, whey he 
smiled, without telling me whether it was well or ill founded.—T 
have heard him sometimes say, that he was not insensible to in- 
juries, bug that he never put himseff to any trouble or incouve- 
aience to retaliate. . 
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he had not considered the thing for-which he had 
been 60 much insulted, as one of the best actions 
of his life, and what he should certainly do wxgain 
in the same cireumstances, he could not have sup- 
ported it.” He was accused of clandestinely pre- 
curing certain letters, containing complaints of the 
governor, and sending them to America, with 2 
view to excite their animosity against him, and thus 
to embroil the two countries. But he assured me, 
that he did not even know that such letters existed, 
till they were brought to him as agent for the colony, 
in order to be sent to his constituents; and the 
cover of the letters on which the direction had heen 
written, being lost, he only guessed at the person 
to whom they were addressed, by the contents. 

That Dr. Franklin, notwithstanding he did not 
show it at the time, was much impressed by the 
business of the privy council, appeared from this 
circumstance: when he attended there, he was 
dressed in a suit of Manchester velvet; and Silas 
Deane told me, that when they met at Paris to sign 
the treaty between France and America, he pur- 
posely put on that suit. 

The publication of the letters of Hutchinson and 
Oliver, by,the legislature of Massachusetts, and the 
transmission of attested copies of the same, with 
their address, eventually produced a duel between 
Mr. William Whately, (brother of the deceased 
Ms. Thomas Whately, secretary to the treasury, 


to whom the letters were originally asldaresed, and 
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my: litile faanily, that E might enjoy the remainder 
of life in private repose, indifferent to the opinion 
of gpurtiers, as having nothing to seek or wish 
among them, and being secure thet time would 
avon Isy the dust which prejodice and party have 
so lately raised, I should not think of giving myself 
the trouble of writing, and my friends of reading, 
an apology for my political conduct. 

That this conduct may be better understood, and 
its consistency more apparent, it seems necessary 
that I should first explain the principles on which 
Lhave acted. It has long appeared to me that the 
only true British policy was that which aimed at 
the good of the whole British empire, not that 
which sought the advantage of one part in the dis- 
advantage of the others: therefore all measures of 
procuring gain to the mother-country arising from 
loss to her colonies, and all of gain to the colonies 
arising from or occasioning loss to Britain, espe- 
cially where the gain was small and the loss great, 
every abridgment of the power of the mother- 
country where that power was not prejudicial to 
the liberties of the colonists, and every diminution 
of the privileges of the colonists, where they were 
not prejudicial to the welfare of the mother-country, 
I, in my own mind, condemned as improper, 
partial, unjust, and mischievous; tending to create 
dissensions, and weaken that union, on which the 
stwength, solidity, and duration of the empire 
gxeatly depended; and I opposed, as far a8 my 
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little powers went, all proceedings either here or in 
America, that in my opinion had such tendency. 
Hence it has often happened to me, that while I 
have been thought here too much of an American, 
Thave in America been deemed too much of an 
Englishman. 

From a thorough inquiry (on occasion of the 
stamp act) into the nature of the connexion be- 
tween Britain and the colonics, I became con- 
vinced, that thé bond of their union is not the 
parliament but the king. That in removing to 
America, a country out of the realm, they did not 
carry with them the statutes then existing; for if 
they did, the Puritans must have been subject 
there 1o the same grievous act of conformity, tithes, 
spiritual courts, &c. which they meant to be free 
from by going thither; and in yain would they 
have left their native country, and all the conve- 
niencies and comforts of its improved state, to com- 
bat the hardships of a new settlement in a distant 
-wilderness, if they had taken with them what they 
meant to fly from, or if they had left a power be- 
hind them capable of sending the same chains after 
them, to bind them in America. They took with 
them, however, by compact, their allegiance to the 
king, and a legislative power for the making a new 
body of Jaws with.his assent, by which they were to 
be governed. ‘Hence. they became distinct states, 
under the same prince, united as Ireland is to the 
¢rown but not to the reaba of England, and govern- 
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in Whose possession they were supposed to have 
been at the timé of his death, in 1772,) and Mr. 
John Temple,’ of Boston, New England; with 
had been suspected of having been instrnmental 
in procuring the letters, and sending them to 
Amcrica. This tragical event, which Dr. Franklin 
could not foresee, nor had an opportunity of pre- 
venting, was maliciously made use of by his enemies 
to cast an odium on his character. 

The following account of the whole of this 
mysterious affair is taken from a manuscript in Dr. 
Franklin's own hand-writing, found among his 
papers; evidently drawn up with a view to justify 
his conduct with respect to those famous letters, 
and the unfortunate event that resulted therefrom, 
and probably with the intent of inserting it in his, 
memoirs, had he continued them to that period of 
his life. For these reasons the editor conceives it 
his duty to embody it with the present work, as 
well for the justification of his illustrious relative, 
as an historical document respecting a transaction 
important in the American annals, and which has 
never before been thoroughly elucidated. 

Dr. Franklin may be considered as thus again 
continuing his own memoirs. 


Having been from my youth more or less-en- 
gaged in public affairs, it has often happened to me 


— 





; - Ssmnisanenand 
* Afterwards Sir John Temple, and British epnsnl ia the 
United States of America, 
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in the course of my life to be censured sharply for 
the part I took in them. Such ‘censures I have 
g8nerally passed over in silence, conceiving, when 
they were just, that [ ought rather to amend than 
defetid ; and when they were undeserved, that a 
liffle time would justify me. Much experience 
has confirmed my opinion of the propriety of this 
conduct; for notwithstanding the frequent, and 
sometimes the virulent attacks which the jostlings of 
party interests have drawn upon me, J have had the 
felicity of bringing down to a good old age as fair 
a reputation (may I be permitted to say it?) as most 
public men that I have known, and have never 
had reason to repent my neglecting to defend it. 

I should therefore (persisting as old men ought 
,t do in old habits) have taken no notice of the 
late invective of the solicitor-general, nor of the 
abundant abuse in the papers, were I not urged to 
it by my friends, who say, that the first being de- 
livered by a public officer of government before a 
high and most respectable court, the privy council, 
and countenanced by its report, and the latier hav- 
ing that for its foundation, it behoves me, more 
especially as I am about leaving this country, to 
furnish them With the knowledge of such facts as 
may enable them to justify to others their good 
opinion of mé. This compels me to the present 
undertaidiig ; ‘for’ btherwise, having for sorhé tinté 
past ‘been gradually losing all public connexioné, 
declinig my agencies, determined on Teliring to 
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ed each by its own laws, though with the same 
sovereign, and having each the right of granting its 
own money to that sovereign. 

At the same time, I considered the king’s supreme 
authority oyer all the colonies as of the greatest 
importance to them, affording a dernier resoré.for 
setjling all their disputes, a means of preserving 
peace among them with each other, and a centre 
in which their common force might be united against 
a common enemy. This authority I therefore 
thought, when acting within its due limits, should 
be ever as carefully supported by the colonists as 
by the inhabitants of Britain. 

In conformity with these principles, and as agent 
for the colonies, I opposed the stamp act, and 
endeavored to obtain its repeal, as an infringement 
of the rights of the colonists, of no real advantage 
to Britain, since she might ever be sure of greater 
aids from our voluntary grants than she could ex- 
pect from arbitrary taxes, as by losing our respect 
and affection, on which much of her commerce 
with us depended, she would lose more in that 
commerce than she could possibly gain by such 
taxes, and as it was detrimental to the harmony 
which had till then so happily subsisted, and which 
was so essential to the welfare of the whole. And 
to keep up, as much as in me lay, a reverence for 
the king, and a respect for the British nation on 
that side the water, and on this, some regard for 
the colonies (both tending to promote that har- 
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mony,) I industriously, on all occasions, in my 
letters to America, represented the measures that 
were grievous to them, as being neither royal nor 
national measures, but the schemes of an adminis- 
tration which wished to recommend itself for its 
ingenuity in finance, or to avail itself of new re- 
venues in creating, by places and pensions, new 
dependencies ; for that the king was a good and 
gracious prince, and the people of Britain their real 
friends. And on this side the water, I represented 
the people of America as fond of Britain, concerned 
for its interests and its glory, and without the least 
desire of a separation from it. Jn both cases J 
thought, and still think, I did not exceed the bounds 
of truth, and I have the heart-felt satisfaction attend- 
ing good intentions, even when they are not suc~ 
cessful, 

With these sentiments I could not but see with 
concern the sending of troops to Boston; and 
their behavior to the people there gave me infinite 
uneasiness, as I apprehended from that measure 
the worst of consequences ;—a breach between the 
two countries. And I was the more concerned 
when I found, that it was considered there as a 
national measure, (since nonc here opposed it) and 
as a proof that Britain fad no longer a parental 
regard fpr them. I myself in conversation some~ 
times spoke of it in this light, and I own with some 
resentment, (being myself a native of that country) 
till I was, to my great surprise, assured by a gentles 
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man of character and distinction (whom I am not 
at present permitted to name) that not only the 
measure I particularly censured so warmly, but 
all the other grievances we complained of, took 
their rise, not from the government here, but were 
projected, proposed to administration, solicited, 
and obtained, by some of the most respectable 
among the Americans themselves, ay necessary 
measures for the welfare of that country. As I 
could not readily assent to the probability of this, 
he undertook to convince me, and he hoped 
through me (as their agent here) my countrymen, 
Accordingly, he called on me some days after, and 
produced to me these very letters from Lieutenant 
Governor Hutchinson, Secretary Oliver, and others, 
which have since been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion, 

‘Though astonished, I could not but confess my- 
self convinced, and I was ready as he desired to 
convince my countrymen; for I saw, I felt indeed 
by its effect upon myself, the tendency it must have 
towards 2 reconciliation, which for the common 
good I earnestly wished; it appeared, moreover, 
my duty to give my constituents intelligence of such 
importance to their affairs ;—but there was some 
difficulty, as this gentleman would not permit co- 
pies to be taken of the letters; and if that could 
have been done, the anthenticity of those copies 
might have been doubted and disputed. My sim- 
ple account of them, as papers I had scen, would 
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Inve been still less certain; I therefore wished to 
have the use of the originals for that purpose, which 
I at length obtained, on these express conditions : 
That they should not be printed; that no copies 
should be taken of them; that they should be shown 
only to a few of the leading people of the govern- 
ment; and that they should be carefully returned. 

T accepted those conditions, and under the same 
transmitted the original letters to the committee of 
correspondence at Boston, without taking or re- 
serving any copy of them for myself. I agreed the 
more willingly to the restraint, from an apprehen- 
sion that a publication might, considering the state 
of irritation in which the minds of the people there 
had long been kept, occasion some riot of mischiev- 
ous consequence. I had no other scruple in send- 
ing them, for as they had been handed about here 
to injure that people, why not use them for their 
advantage? The writers, too, had taken the same 
liberty with the letters of others, transmitting hither 
those of Rosne and Auchmuty in confirmation of 
their own calumnies against the Americans ; copies 
of some of mine, too, had been r2turned here by 
officers of government ; why then should theirs be 
exempt from the same treatment? To whom they 
had been directed here I could only conjecture ; 
for I was not informed, and there was no address 
upon them when I received them. My letter, in 
which I inclowed them, expressed more falty the 
motives above-mentioned for sending them, and I 
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shall presently give an extract of so much of it as 
related to them. © 

But as it has, on the contrary, been roundly 
asserted that I did not, as agent, transmit those let, 
ters to the assembly's committee of correspondence; 
that I sent them to a junto, my peculiar correspon- 
dents ; that fearing to be known as the person who 
sent them, 1 had insisted on the keeping that cir- 
cumstance a secret ; that I had “shown the utmost 
solicitude to have that secret kept ;” and as this has 
been urged as a demonstrative proof that I was 
conscious of guilt in the manner of obtaining them, 
and therefore feared a discovery so much as to 
have been afraid of putting my name to the letter in 
which I enclosed them, and which only appeared 
to be mine by my well-known hand-writing; I 
would here, previous to that extract, observe, that 
on the same paper was first written the copy ofa 
preceding letter, which had been first signed by me 
as usual; and, accordingly, the letter now in ques- 
tion began with these words, “ The above is a copy 
of my last;” and all the first part of it was on busi- 
siness transacted by me relating to the affairs of the 
province, and particularly to two petitions sent to 
me as agent by the assembly, to be presented to the 
king. These circumstances must to every person 
there have as clearly shown me to be the writer of 
that letter, as my well-kgown hand must have done 
to spose peculiar correspondents of my own, to;whom 
it iswaid Isentit. If then I hoped to be concealed 
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by not signing my name to such a letter, I must 
have been as silly as that bird, which is supposed to 
think itself unseen when it has hid only its head. 
And if I could depend on my correspondents 
keeping secret 2 letter and a transaction which they 
must needs know were mine, I might as well have 
trusted them with my name, and could have had no 
motive for omitting it. In truth all I insisted on 
was, (in pursuance of my engagement) that the let- 
ters should not be printed or copied ; but I had not 
at the time the least thought or desire of keeping my 
part in that iransaction @ secret; and, therefore, so 
far from requesting it, I did not so much as give the 
smallest intimation, even that it would be agreeable 
to me not to be mentioned on the occasion. And if 
Thad had that inclination, I must have been very 
weak indeed to fancy, that the person I wrote to, 
all the rest of the, committee of correspondence, 
five other persons named, and “ such others as the 
committee might think fit to show them to,” with 
three gentlemen here to whom J had communicated 
the matter, should all keep as a secret on my ac- 
count what I did not state as a secret, or request 
should be concealed, 

So much of the letter as relates to the governor's 
letter, is as follows. 

“ On this occasion I think it fit to atquaint you, 
thet thdte has lately fallen into my hands part of a 
correspondence that I have reason to believe aid, 
the foundation of most, ifnot all our present griev-. 
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ances. I am not at liberty to tell through what 
channel I received it; and I have engaged that it 
shall not be printed, nor any copies taken of the 
whole, or any part of it; but I am allowed to let it 
be seen by some men of worth in the province, for 
their satisfaction only. In confidence of your pre- 
setving inviolably my engagement, I send you en- 
closed the original letters, to obviate every pretence 
of unfairness in copying, interpolation, or omission. 
The hands of the gentlemen will be well known. 
Possibly they may not like such an exposal of their 
conduct, however tenderly and privately it may be 
managed. But if they are good men, or pretend to 
be such, and agree that all good men wish a good un- 
derstanding and harmony to subsist between the colo- 
nies and their mother country, they ought the less to 
regret, that at the small expense of their reputation 
for sincerity and public spirit among their compa- 
triots, so desirable an event may in some degree be for- 
warded. For my own part, I cannot but acknow- 
ledge that my resentment against this country, for 
its arbitrary measures in governing us, conducted 
by the late minister, has, since my conviction by 
these papers that those measures were projected, 
advised, and called for, by men of character among 
ourselves, and whose advice must therefore be at- 
tended with all the weight that was proper to mis- 
lead, and which could therefore scarce fail of mis- 
leading ; my own resentment, I say, has by this 
means been exceedingly abated. I think they must 
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have the same effect with you; but I am not, as I 
have said, at liberty to make the letters public. I 
can only allow them to be seen by yourself, by the 
other gentlemen of the committee of correspon- 
dence, by Messrs, Bowdoin and Pitts of the coun- 
sil,and Doctors Chauncey, Cooper, and Winthorp, 
with a few such other gentlemen as you may think 
fit to show them to. After being some months in 
your possession, you are requested to return them 
to me. 

“ As to the writers, I can easily as well as cha- 
ritably conceive it possible, that a man educated in 
preposseasions of the unbounded authority of par- 
liament, &c. may think unjustifiable every opposi« 
tion even to its unconstitutional exactions, and 
imagine it their duty to suppress, as much as in 
them lies, such opposition. But when I find them 
bertering away the liberties of their native country 
for posts, and negociating for salaries and pen- 
sions extorted from the people; and conscious of 
the odium these might be attended with, calling for 
troops to protect and secure the enjoyment of them; 
when I see them exciting jealousies in the crown, 
and provoking it to work against so great a part of 
its most faithful subjects; creating enmities be- 
tereen the different countries of which the empire 
consists; occasioning a great expense to the old 
country for suppressing or preventing imaginary 
rebellions in the zew, and to the new country for 
the payment of needless gratifications to useless 
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officers and enemies ; I cannot but doubt their sin- 
cerity even in the political principles they profess, 
and deem them mere time-servers, seeking their 
own private emolument, through any quantity o¢ 
public mischief; betrayers of the interest, not of 
their native country only, but of the government 
they pretend to serve, and of the whole English 
empire. 

“With the greatest esteem and respect, I have 
the honor to be, Sir, your and the committee’s moat 
obedient humble servant, B. Franxxin. 


My next letter is of Jan. 5th, 1773, to the same 
gentleman, beginning with these words.“ I did 
myself the honor of writing to you on the 2d of 
December past, enclosing some original letters from 
persons at Boston, which I hope got safe to hand.” 
——And then goes on with other business trans- 
acted by me as agent, and is signed with my name 
as usual. In truth I never sent an anonymous let- 
ter to any person in America, since my residence 
in London, unless where two or more letters hap- 
pened to be on the same paper, the first a copy of 
a preceding letter, and the subsequent referring to 
the preceding; in that case, I may possibly have 
omitted signing more than one of them as unne- 
cessary. 4 

The first letter, acknowledging the receipt of the 
papers, is dated Boston, March 24th, 1773; and 
begins thus,———“I_ have just received your favor 
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of the 2d December last, with the several papers 
enclosed, for which ¥ am much obliged to you. 1 
have communicated them to some of the gentlemen 
you mentioned. They are of opinion, that though 
it might be inconvenient to publish them, yet it 
might be expedient to have copies taken and left 
on this side the water, as there may be a necessity to 
make some use of them hereafter: however, I read to 
them what you had wrote to me upon the occasion, 
and told them I could by no means consent copies 
of them or any part of them should be taken with- 
out your express leave; that I would write to you 
upon the subject, and should strictly conform to 
your directions.” 

The next letter, dated April 20th, 1773, begins 
thus, —“T wrote you in my last, that the gentle- 
men to whom I had communicated the papers you 
sent me under cover of yours of the 2d of Decem- 
ber last, were of opinion that they ought to be re- 
tained on this side the water, to be hereafter em- 
ployed as the exigency of our affairs may require, 
or at least that authenticated copies ought té be 
taken before they are returned: I shall have, I find, 
a. very difficult task properly to conduct this matter, 
unless you obtain leave for their being retained or 
copied. I shall wait your directions on this head, 
and hope they will be such as will be agreeable to 
all the gentlemen, who unanimously are of opinion, 
that it can by no means answer any valeable pur- 
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pose to send them here for the inspection of a few 
persons, barely to satisfy their curiosity.” 

‘On the 9th of March I wrote to the same person, 
not having then received the preceding letters, and 
mentioned my having written to him on the 2d of 
December and 5th of January ; and knowing what 
use was made aguinst the people there, of every 
trifling mob ; and fearing lest if the letters should, 
contrary to my directions, be made public, some- 
thing more serious of the kind might happen, I con- 
cluded that letter thus; “I must hope that great 
care will be taken to keep our people quiet, since 
nothing is more wished for by our enemies, than 
that by insurrections we should give a good pre- 
tence for increasing the military among us, and 
putting us under more severe restraints. And it 
must be evident to all, that by our rapidly increas- 
ing strength, we shall soon become of so much im- 
portance, that none of our just claims or privileges 
will be, as heretofore, unattended to, nor any gecu- 
rity we can wish for our rights be denied us.” 

Mime of May 6th, begins thus: “ I have received. 
none of your favors since that of November 28th. 
T have since written to you of the following dates, 
December 2d, January 5th, March 9th, and April 
3d, which I hope got safe to hand.” Thus in two 
out of three letters subsequent te that of December 
2d, which enelosed the governor's letters, I men- 
tioned my writing that letter, which shows J could 
have no intention of concealing my having written 
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it; and that therefore the assertion of my sending it 
anonymously is without probability. 

In mine of June 2d, 1773, 1 acknowledge the 
receipt of his letter of March 24th, and, not-being 
able to answer immediately his request of leave to 
copy the letters, [said nothing of them then, post- 
Pponing that subject to an opportunity which was ex- 
pected two days after: viz. June 4th, when my let- 
ter of that date concludes thus, “ As to the letters 
I communicated to you, though I have not been 
able to obtain leave to take copies or publish them, 
T have permission to let the originals remain with 
you, as long as you may think it of any use to have 
the originals in possession.” 

In mine of July 1773, 1 answer the above of 
April 20, as follows— The letters communicated 
to you were not merely to satisfy the curiosity of 
any, but it was thought there might be a use in 
showing them to some friends of the province, and 
even to some of the governor's party, for their more 
certain information concerning his conduct and po- 
litics, though the letters were not made quite pub- 
lic. believe I have since written to you, that there 
was no occasion to. return them speedily; -and 
though I cannot obtain leave as yet to suffer copies 
to be taken of them, I am allowed to say, that 
they:may be showzi and read to whom/and.@ ‘eé'mpny 
ug you think proper.” | iy git 

The same person wrote to me Jtitie/44th,; 1978, 
in these terms: 1 have endeavored inviolably to 
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keep to your injunctions with respect to the papers 
you sent me; I have shown them only to such per- 
sons as you directed; no one person, except Dr. 
Cooper and one of the committee, knows from 
whom they came or to whom they were sent: I 
have constantly avoided mentioning your name 
upon the occasion, so that it never need be known 
(if you incline to keep it a secret) who they came 
from, and to whom they were sent; and J desire, 
* so far as I am concerned, my name may not be men- 
tioned ; for it may be @ damage to me. J thonght it 
liowever my duty to communicate them as per- 
mitted, as they contained matters of importance 
that very nearly affected the government, And 
notwithstanding all my care and precaution, it is 
now publicly known that such letters are here. 
Considering the number of persons who were to see 
them, (not less than ten or fifteen) it is astonishing 
they did not get air before.’"—Then he goes on to 
relate how the assembly having heard of: them, 
obliged him to produce them; but engaged not to 
print them; and that they afterwards did never- 
theless print them, having got over that engage. 
ment by the appearance of copies in the house, pro- 
duced by a member wha it was reported had just 
received them from England. This letter con- 
clades, “I have done all in my power strictly to 
conform to your restrictions, but from the circum- 
stances above related, you must be sensible it was 
impossible to prevent the letters being made public, 
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and therefore hope I shall be free from all Mame 
respecting this matter.” 

This letter accounts for its being, unexpectedly tg 
me, made a secret in Boston, that I had sent the 
letters. The gentleman to whom I sent them had 
his reasons for desiring not to be known as the per- 
son who received and communicated them; but 
as this would have been suspected, if it were known 
that I sent them, that circumstance was to be kept 
asecret. Accordingly they were given to another, 
to be by him produced by the committee." 





‘1 When Dr. Franklin put in his answer to the bill in Chancery, 
which had been filed against him in the name of Mr. Whately, 
he demurred to two of the interrogatories which it contained, 
and by which he was required to name the person from whom 
he had here received the letters in question, and also the person 
in America to whom they had by him been transmitted; and 
decliued making any disclosure of their names, This demurrer 
was however overruled; and he was ordered to answer these 
interrogatories: but feeling that his doing so would be a viola- 
tion of his engagement to the person from whom he had re- 
ceived the letters, and probably injurious to the person to whom 
they had beep sent, he thought it incumbent on him to return 
to Amerioa, and thereby avoid the breach of his engagement ; 
and he appears to have done this conscientiously, aud so com- 
plotely, that the person from whom the letters were received, 
was never ascertained; nor were any of the copjectures re- 
epecting that person founded upon, or suggested by any infide- 
lity or indiscretion on the part of Dr. Franklin. He was not 
however under an equal obligation to secrecy, in regard to the 
person to whom the letters were tsimediately transmitted; and 
he therefore confidentially informed a friend of his (Dr. Ban- 
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My answer to this was of July 25th, 1779, as 
foHows: “Iam favored with yours of June t4th, 
containing some copies of the resolves of the com- 
mittee upon the letters. Isee by your account of 
the transaction, that you could not well prevent 
what was done. As to the report of other copies 
being come from England, I think that could not 
be. It was an expedient to disengage the house.’ 
T hope the possession of the originals, and the pro- 
ceedings upon them will be attended with salutary 
effects to the province, and then I shall be well 
pleased.—I observe what you mention, that no 
person besides Dr. Cooper and one of the com- 
mittee knew they came from me. I did not ac- 


croft, to whom the editor is indebted for this note), that they 
had been scut to Mr. Cushing, then speaker of the house of re- 
presentatives of the Massachusetts Bay, with whom it was 
Dr. Franklin’s duty, as sgent for the essembly of that province, 
to correspond :—a fact now ascertained in bis Private Con~ 
RESPONDENCE, Part EI. and which there is no longer any mo- 
tive for concealing. 

* Men sometimes think it allowable to act improperly for 
what they consider as good purposes, ‘This was done at Bos- 
ton in regard to the letters under consideration :—a publication 
of these letters was deemed of the highest importance, by the 
leading members of the house of representatives; and copies of 
them were therefore made upwarrantably ; and these, the late 
Mr. Hancock was induced to bring forward in that house, of 
which he was a member, and to declare that they had been sent 
to him from Eugiand ; a declaration which could not have been 
‘true. 
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company them with any request of being myself 
concealed, for believing what I did to be in the 
way of my duty as agent, though I had no doubt 
of its giving offence, not only to the parties ex- 
posed, but to administration here, I was regardless 
of the consequences. However, since the letters 
themselves are now copied and printed, contrary 
to the promise I made, I am glad my name has not 
been heard on the occasion; and as I do not see 
it could be of any use to the public, I now wish it 
may continue unknown, though I hardly expect 
it. As to yours, you may rely on my never men- 
tioning it, except that I may he obliged to show 
your letter in my own vindication, to the person 
only who might otherwise think he had reason to 
blame me for breach of engagement.” 

With the above-mentioned letter of the 14th of 
June, I received one from another of the gentlemen 
to whom the papers had been communicated, 
which says, ‘“ By whom and to whom they were 
sent is still a sceret, known only to three persons 
here, and may still remain so if you desire it”. My 
answer to him of July 25th, was, “I accompanied 
them with no restriction relating to myself: my 
duty to the province as their agent, I thought, re- 
quired the communication of them so far as I 
could. I was sensible I should make enemies 
there, and, perhaps, might offend government here ; 
bat these apprehensions I disregarded. I did not 
expect, and hardly still expect, that my sending 
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them could be kept a secret. But since it is such 
hitherto, I now wish it may continue se, because 
the publication of the letters, contrary 1o my en- 
gagement, has changed the circumstances—His 
reply to this of the 10th of November, is, “ After 
all the solicitous inquiries of the governor and his 
friends respecting his letters, it still remains a se- 
cret from and to whom they were sent here. This 
is known among us, to two only besides myself; 
and will remain undiscovered, unless further intel- 
ligence should come from your side the water, than 
T have reason to think has yet been obtained, I 
cannot, however, but admire your honest openness 
in this affair, and noble negligence of any incon- 
veniencies that might arise to yourself in this essen- 
tial service to our injured country.” 

To another friend I wrote of the same date, July 
25th, what will show the apprehensions I was con- 
stantly under of the mischicfs that attend a breach 
from the exasperated state of things, and the argu- 
ments I used to prevent it, viz. ‘Iam glad to see 
that you are elected into the council, and are about 
to take part in our public affairs. Your abilities, 
integrity, and sober attachment to the liberties of 
our country, will be of great use, at this tempestu- 
ous time, in conducting our little bark into a safe 
harbor. By the Boston newspapers there seem to 
be among us some violent spirits, who are for an 
immediate rupture. But J trust the general pru- 
dence of our countrymen will see, that by our 
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growing strength we advance fast to @ situation in 
which our claims must be allowed; that by a pre- 
mature struggle we may be crippled and kept 
down another age; that as between friends every 
affront is not worth a duel, and between nations 
every injury is not worth a war; so between the 
governed and the governing, every mistake in go- 
vernment, every encroachment on rights, is not 
worth a rebellion: it is, in my opinion, sufficient 
for the present, that we hold them forth on all oc- 
casions, not giving up any of them, using, at the 
same time, every means to make them generally 
understood and valued by the people; cultivating 
a harmony among the colonies, that their union in 
the same sentiments may give them greater weight ; 
remembering witha) that this Protestant country 
(our mother, though of late an unkind one)is worth 
preserving ; and that her weight in the scale of 
Europe, her safety, in a great degree, may depend 
on our union with her. Thus conducting, I am 
confident, we may, within a few years, obtain 
every allowance of, and every sécurity for, our in- 
estimable privileges, that we can wish or desire. "~~ 
His answer of December 31st is: “I concur per- 
fectly with you in the sentiments expressed in your 
last. Wo considerate person, I should think, can 
approve of desperate remedies, except in desperate 
cases. The people of America are extremely agi- 
tated by the repeated efforts of administration to 
subject them to absolute power. They have been 
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amused with accounts of the pacific disposition of 
the ministry, and flattered with assurances that 
upon their humble petitions all their grievances 
would be redressed. They have petitioned from 
time to time; but their petitions have had no 
other effect than to make them feel more sensibly 
their own slavery. Instead of redress, every year 
has produced some new maneurre, which could 
have no tendency but to irritate them more and 
more. The last measure of the East India Com- 
pany’s sending their tea here, subject to a duty, 
seems to have given the finishing stroke to their 
patience. You will have heard of the steps taken 
at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, to pre- 
yent the payment of this duty by sending the tea 
back to its owners. But as this was found impos- 
sible at Boston, the destruction of the tea was the 
consequence. What the event of these commo- 
tions will be God only knows. ‘The people 
through the colonies appear immovably fixed in 
their resolution, thatthe tea duty shall neverbe paid; 
and if the ministry are determined to enforce these 
measures, I dread the consequences: I verily fear 
they will turn America into a field of blood. But 
I will hope for the best.” 

I am told that administration is possessed of 
most of my letters sent or received on public af 
fairs for some years past; copies of them having 
been obtained from the files of the several assem- 
blies, or as they passed through the post-office. 1 
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do not condemn their ministerial industry, or com- 
plain of it. The foregoing extracts may be com- 
pared with those copies; and I can appeal to them 
with confidence, that upon such comparison these 
extracts will be found faithfully made; and that the 
whole tenor of my letters has been, to persuade pa- 
tience and a careful guarding againstall violence, un- 
der the grievances complained of, and this from vari- 
ous considerations, such as that the welfare of the 
empire depended upon the union of its parts, that the 
sovereign was well-disposed towards us, and the 
body of this nation our friends and well-wishers 5 
that it was the ministry only who were prejudiced 
against us; that the sentiments of ministers might 
in time be clianged, or the ministers themselves be 
changed ; or that, if those chances failed, at least 
time would infallibly bring redress, since the 
strength, weight and importance of America was 
continually and rapidly increasing, and its friend- 
ship, of course, daily becoming more valuable, and 
more likely to be cultivated by an attention to its 
tights. The newspapers have announced, that 
éreason is found in somc of my letters. It must 
then be of some new species. The invention of 
court tawyers has always been fruitful in the disco- 
very of new treasons: and perhaps it is now be- 
come treason to censure the conduct of ministers. 
None of any other kind, I am sure, can be found 
in my correspondence. 

The effect of the governor's letters on the minds 
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of the people in New England, when they cante to 
be read there, was precisely what had been ex- 
pected, and proposed by sending them over. It 
‘was now seen that the grievances, which had been 
so deeply resented as measures of the mother- 
country, were in fact the measures of two or three 
of their own people; of course all that resentment 
was withdrawn from her, and fell where it was 
proper it should fall, on the heads of those caitiffa 
who were the authors of the mischief. Both houses 
took up the matter in this light. The council re- 
solved that 

[This piece is wanting.) 
and the house of representatives agreed to the fol- 
lowing resolves, reported by the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the letters : viz. 


“ The Committee appointed to consider certain Letters 
laid before the House of Representatives, reported 
the following Resolves.” 

Tuesday, June 15th, 1778. 

Ad Resolved, That the letters signed Thomas Hutchinson 
and Andrew Oliver, now under the cousideration of this 
house, appear to be the genuine lettera of the present gover- 
nor and lieutenant-governor of this province, whose band- 
writing and siguatures are well known to many of the mem- 
bers of this house: And that they contain aggravated accounts 
of facts and misrepresentations; and that one manifest design 
of them was to represent the matters they treat of ine light 
highly injurious to this province, and the persons agaimt 
whom they were written. 

VOL. 1. 2B 
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Resolved, That though the letters aforesaid, signed 
Thomas Hutchinson, sre eaid by the governor in hia message 
to this house of June 9th, to be ‘ private letters written to a 
gentleman in London, since deceased,’ and ‘ that all except 
the last were written many months before he came to 
‘the chair; yet that they were written by the present 
governor, when he was lieutenant-governor and chief justice 
‘of this province; who has been represented abroad as emi- 
nent for his alsdities, as for his exalted station; and was under 
no official obligation to transmit private intelligence : and that 
they therefore must be considered by the person to whom they 
were sent, as documents of solid intelligence: and that this 
gentleman in London, to whom they were written, was then a 
member of the British parliament, and one who was very 
active in American sffairs; and therefore that these letters, 
however secretly written, must naturally be supposed to have, 
and really had, a public operation. 

“ Resolved, That these ‘ private letters’ being written 
‘ with expreas confidence of secrecy, was only to prevent the 
contents of them being known here, as appears by said letters; 
and this rendered them the more injurious in their tendency, 
and really insidious, 

« Resolved, That the letters signed Thomas Hutchinson, 
considering the person by whom they were written, the mat- 
tems they expressly contain, the express reference iv some of 
fhem for ‘full intelligence’ to Mr. Hallowell, a person 
deeply interested in the measures so much complained of, and 

recommendatory notices of divers other persons, whose emo- 
toments arising from our public burdens must excite them to 
unfavorable representations of us, the measures they suggest, 
the temper in which they were written, the manner in which 
they were sent, apd the person to whom they were addressed, 
bad antural and efficacious tendency to interrupt and alienate 
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the affeétions of our most gracious sovereign King George 
the Third, from this his loyal aud affectionate province; to 
destroy that harmony and good-will between Great Britain 
and this colony, which every friend to either would wish to 
establish ; to excite the resentment of the British administra- 
tion against this province; to defeat the endeavors of our 
ngents and friends to serve us by a fair representation of our 
state of grievances; to prevent our humble and repeated 
Petitions from reaching the royal ear of our common sove- 
reign; and to produce the severe and destructive measures 
which have been taken against this province, and others still 
indre so, which have been threatened. 

“ Resolved, As the opinion of this house, that it clearly 
appears from the letters aforesaid, signed Thomas Hutchinson 
and Andrea Oliver, that it was the devire and endeavor of 
the writers of them, that certain acts of the Bhitish parlia- 
ment, for raising a revenue in America, might? be carried intu 
offect by military force; and by introducing a fleet and 
army into this his Majesty's loyal piovince, to intimidate the 
minds of his subjects here, and prevent every constitutional 
measure to obtain the repeal of those acts, so justly esteemed 
@ grievance to us, and to suppress the very spirit of freedom. 

“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this house, that as the 
salaries Jately appointed for the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
and judges of this province, directly repugnaut to the charter, 
and subversive of justice, are founded ou this revenue ; and as 
these letters were written with a design, end had a tendency 
to promote and support that revenue, therefore there is great 
reason to suppose the writers of those letters were well 
knowing to, suggested and promoted the enacting said reve- 
nue acts, and the establishments founded on the same. 

* Resolved, That while the writer of these letters signed 
Thomas Hutchinson, has been thus exerting himeelf, by his 
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« secret confidential correspondence,’ to introduce measures 
destructive of our constitutional liberty, he has been practising 
every method among the people of this province, to fix in 
their minds an exalted opinion of his warmest affection for 
them, and his unremitted endeavors to promote their best in- 
terests at the court of Great Britain. 

« Resolved, as the opinion of this house, That by com- 
paring these letters signed Tao. Hutcuinson, with those 
signed AND. Orsver, Cua. Paxton, and Natu. Rocsers, 
and considering what has since in fact taken place conform- 
able thereto, that there have been fur many years past mea- 
sures contemplated, and a plan formed, by a set of men born 
and educated among us, to raise their own fortunes, and 
advance themselves to posts of honor and profit, not only to 
the destruction of the charter and constitution of this pro- 
vince, but at the expense of the rights and liberties of the 
American colonies. And it is further the opinion of this 
house, that the said persons have been some of the chief ine 
struments in the introduction of a military force into the 
Province, to carry their plans into execution ; and therefore 
they have been not only greatly instrumental in disturbing 
the peace and harmony of the government, and causing and 
promoting great discord and animositics, but are justly charge-" 
able with the great corruption of morals, and all thet confusion, 
misery, and bloodshed, which have been the natural effects of 
the introduction of troops. 

“ Whereas, for many years past, measures have been taken 
by the British administration, very grievous to the good peo- 
ple of this province, which this house have now reason to 
suppose, were promoted, if not originally suggested by the 
writers of these letters; aud many efforts have been made by 
the people to obtain the redress of their grievances: Resolved, 

“That it appears to this house, that the writers of these 
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letters have availed themselves of disorders that natarally arise 
in a free government under such oppressions, as arguments to 
prove, that it was originally necessary such measures should 
have been taken, and that they should now be continued and 
increased. 

Whereas, in the letter signed Cha. Paxton, dated Boston 
Harbor, June 20, 1768, it is expressly declared, that ‘unless 
we have immediately two or three regiments, ‘tis the opinion 
of all the friends of government that Buston will be in open 
rebellion,’ 

“ Resolved, That this is a most wicked and injurious repre- 
sentation, designed to inflame the minds of hie eajesty’s 
ministers and the nation; and to excite im the brezst of our 
sovereign a jealousy of his loyal subjects of said town, «ith+ 
out the least grounds therefor, as enemies of his majesty’s 
person and government. 

« Whereas, certain letters by two private persons, signed 
T. Moffat and G. Rome, have been laid before the honse, 
which letters contain many matters highly injurious to 
government, and to the national peace: 

“ Resolved, That it has been the misfortune of their govern- 
ment, from the earliest period of it, from time to time, to be 
secretly traduced and maliciously represented to the British 
ministry, by persons who were neither friendly to this colony 
nor to the English constitution. 

« Resolved, That this house have just reason to complain 
of it as a very great grievance, that the humble petitions and 
yemonstrances of the commons of this province are not 
allowed to reach the hands of our most gsacious sovereign, 
merely because they are presented by an agent, to whose 
appointment the governor, with whom our chief dispute may 
subsist, doth not consent; while the partial and inflammatory 
letters of individuals who are greatly interested in the revenue 
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acts, and the measures taken to carry them into execution, 
hate been laid before administration, attended to, and deter- 
smined upon, not only to the injury of the reputation of the 
people, but to the depriving them of their invaluable rights 
and liberties. 

“ Whereas, this house are humbly of opinion, that his 
majesty will judge it to be incompatible with the mterest of 
his crown, and the peace and safety of the good people of 
this his loyal province, that persons should be continued in 
places of high trust and authority in it, who are known to 
have with great industry, though secretly, endeavored to under- 
mine, alter, and overthrow the constitution of the province. 

“« Therefore, 

« Resolved, That this house is bound in duty fo the hing 
and their constituents, humbly to remonstrate to his majesty, 
the conduct of his excellency Thomas Hutchinson, Esq, 
governor, and the honorable Andiew Oliver, Esq. lieutenaut- 
governor of this province ; and to pray that bis majesty would be 
pleased to remove them for ever fiom the government thereof.” 

Upon these Resolutions was founded the follow- 
ing petition, transmitted to me to be presented to 
his majesty.” 

Lord Dartmouth, secretary of state for the colo- 
nies, being in the country when I received this 
petition, I transmitted it to his lordship, enclosed 
in a letter, of which the following is a copy, as also 
of his answer.” 

No one who knows Lord Dartmouth, can doubt 
the sincerity of the good wishes expressed in his 








1 See Appendix, No! 5. - 
* Sec Appendix, Nov f°. 
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letter to me; and if his majesty’s other servants had 
fortunately been-possessed of the same benevolent 
dispositions, with as much of that attention to the 
public interest, and dexterity in maneging it, as 
statesmen of this country generally showin obtaining 
and securing their places, here was a fine opportunity 
put into their hands of “ re-establishing the union 
and harmony that formerly subsisted between Great 
Britain and hercolonies,’sonecessary tothe welfareof 
both, and upon the easy conditionof only“ restoring 
things to thestate they werein at the conclusion of the 
late war.” 'This was a solemn declaration sent over 
from the province most aggrieved, in which they 
acquitted Britain of their grievances, and charged 
them all upon a fewindividuals of their own country. 
Upon the heads of these very mischievous men they 
deprecated no vengeance, though that of the whole 
nation was justly merited; they considered it as an 
hard thing for an administration to punish a gover- 
nor who had acted from orders, though the orders 
had been procured by his misrepresentations and 
calumnies; they therefore only petitioned, “ that 
his majesty would be pleased to remove T. Hutchin- 
son, esq. and A. Oliver, esq. from their posts in that 
government, and place good and faithful men in 
their stead.” These men might have been placed 
or pensioned elsewhere, as others have been; or, 
like the scape-goats of old, they might have carried 
away into the wilderness all the offences which had 
arisen between the two countries, with the burthen 
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of which, they, having been the authors of these 
mischiefs, were most justly chargeable. 

But this opportunity ministers had not the wis- 
dom to embrace} they chose rather to reject it, and 
to abuse and punish me for giving it. A court 
clamor was raised against me as an incendiary ; 
and the very action upon which J yalued myself, as 
it appeared to me a means of lessening our differ- 
ences, I was unlucky enough to find charged upon 
me, as a wicked attempt to increase them. Strange 
perversion!" 

I was it seems equally unlucky in another action, 
which I also intended for a good one, and which 
brought on the above-mentioned clamor. The 
news being arrived here of the publication of those 
letters in America, great enquiry was made who had 
transmitted them. Mr. Temple, a gentleman of the 
customs, was accused of it inthe papers. He vin- 
dicated himself. A public altercation ensued upon 
it, between him and a Mr. Whately, brother and exe- 
cutor to the person to whom it was supposed the 
letters had been originally written, and who was 
suspected by some of communicating them; on the 





§ « We must not, in the course of public life, expect immediate 
approbation, and immediaie grateful acknowledgment of our 
services. Bat let us persevere through ebuse, and even injury. 
‘The internal satisfaction of a good conscience is always present, 
and time will do us justice in the minds of the people, even those 
at present the most prejudiced against us.”—-FRANKLIN'S PRi- 
vaTe CORRESPONDENCE. 
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supposition, that by his brother's death they might 
have fallen into his hands. As the gentlemah to 
whom I sent them, had, in his letter to me abdve 
recited, given an important reason for his desiring 
it should be concealed, that he was the person who 
received them, and had for the same reason chosen 
not to let it be known I sent them, I suffered that 
altercation to go on without interfering, supposing 
it would end, as other newspaper controversies 
usually do, when the parties and the public should 
be tired of them. But this dispute unexpectedly 
and - ddenly produced a duel. The gentlemen 
were parted; Mr. Whately was wounded, but not 
dangerously. This, however, alarmed me, and 
made me wish I had prevented it; but imagining 
all now over between them, I still kept silence, till 
I heard that the duel was understood to be un- 
finished, (as having been interrupted by persons 
accidentally near,)and that it would probably be 
repeated as soon as Mr, Whately, who was mend- 
ing daily,had recovered hisstrength. Ithenthought 
it high time to iaterpose; and as the quarrel was 
for the public opinion, I took what ¥ thought the 
shortest way to settle that opinion, with regard to 
the parties, by publishing what follows.’ 

This declaration of mine was af first generally ap- 
proved, except that some blamed me for net having 
made it sooner, so as to prevent the duel; but I hat 





* See Appendix, No. 5. 
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not the gift of prophecy: I could not forcsee that 
the gentlemen would fight; I did not even foresee 
that eicher of them could possibly take it i} of me. 
Timagined I was doing them a good office, in clear- 
ing both of them from suspicion, and removing the 
eause of their difference. J should have thought it 
natural for them both io have thanked me, but I 
was mistaken as to one of them; his wound perhaps 
at first prevented him, and afterwards he was tutored 
probably to another kind of behavior by his court 
connexions. My only acquaintance with this gen- 
tleman, Mr. William Whately, was from an appli- 
cation he made to me to do him the favor of en- 
quiring after some land in Pennsylvania, supposed 
to have been purchased anciently from the first pro- 
prietor, by a Major Thomson, his grandfather, of 
which they had some imperfect memorandwms in 
the family, but knew not whether it might not have 
been sold or conveyed away by him in his life-time, 
as there was no mention of it in his will. I took 
the trouble of writing accordingly, to a friend of 
mine, an eminent lawyer there, well acquainted 
with such business, desiring him to make the en- 
quiry. He took some pains in it at my request, and 
succeeded; and in a letter informed me, that he 
had found the land; that the proprietary claimed 
it, but he thought the title was clear to the heir of 
‘Thomson; that he could easily recover it for him, 
and would undertake it if Mr. Whately should 
think fit to employ him; orif he should rather choose 
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to sell it, my friend empowered me to make him an 
offer of 5000). sterling for it. With this letter ¥ 
waited upon him about a month before the duel, at 
his house in Lombard Street, the first time I had 
ever been in it. He was pleased with the intelli- 
gence, and called upon me once or twice afterwards 
to concert the means of making ont his title. I men- 
tion some of these circumstances to show, that it 
was not through any previous acqnairtance with 
him that I came to the knowledge of the famous 
letters; for they had been in America near a year 
before I so much as knew where he lived:—~and 
the others 1 mention to show his gratitude. I 
could have excused his not thanking me for sparing 
him a second hazard of his life; for though he might 
feel himself served, he might also apprehend that to 
seem pleased would look as if he was afraid of 
fighting again; or perhaps he did not value his life 
at any thing; but the addition to his fortune one 
would think of some value to a banker; and yet 
the return this worthy gentleman made me for both 
favors, was without the smallest previous notice, 
warniog, complaint, or request to me, directly or 
indirectly, to clap upon my back a chancery suit. 
His bill set forth, “ That he was administrator of 
the goods and chattels of his late brother Thomas 
Whately; that some letters had been written to his 
said brotherby the governors Hutchinson and Oliver; 
that those letters had been in the custody of his said 
brother at the time of his death, or had been by him 
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delivered to some other person for perusal, and to be 
by such person safely kept and returned to said 
Thomas Whately; that the same had by ‘some 
means come into my hands; that to prevent a dis- 
covery, I, or sume person by my order, had erased 
the address oftheletters tothesaid Thomas Whately; 
that, carrying on the trade of a printer, I had, by 
my agents or confederates, printed and published the 
same letters in America, and disposed of great num- 
bers; that I threatened to print and sell the same in 
England; and that he had applied to me to deliver 
up to him the said letters, and all copies thereof, 
and desist from printing and publishing the same, 
and account with him for the profits thereof; and he 
was in hopes I would have complied with such re 
quest, but so it was that I had refused, &c. contrary 
to equity and good conscience, and to the manifest 
injury and oppression of him the complainant; and 
praying my lord chancellor that I might be obliged 
to discover how I came by the letters, what number 
of copies I had printed and sold, and to account with 
him for the profits, &c. &c.” The gentleman himself 
must have known, that every circumstance of this 
was totally false ; that of his brother's having deli- 
vered the letters to some other person for perusal, 
excepted. Those as little acquainted with law as 
I was, (who indeed never before had a law-suit of 
any kind) may wonder at this as much as I did; 
but I have now learnt that in chancery, though the 
defendant must swear the truth of every point in his 
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answer, the plaintiff is not put to his oath, or obliged 
to have the least regard to truth in his bill, but is 
allowed to lie as much as he pleases. I do not un- 
derstand this, unless it be for the encouragement of 
business. 

My answer upon oath was, “ That the letters in 
question were given to me, and came into my 
hands, as agent for the house of representatives of 
the province of Massachusetts Bay; that when given 
to me, I did not know to whom they had been 
addressed, no address appearing upon them; nor 
did I know before, that any such letters existed ; 
that I had nat been for many years concerned in 
printing; that I did not cause the letters to be 
printed, nor direct the doing it; that I did not 
erase any address that might have been on the 
letters, nor did I know that any other person had 
made such erasure; that I did, as agent to the 
province, transmit (as I apprehended it my duty 
to do) the said letters to one of the committee, with 
whom I had been directed to correspond, inasmuch 
as in my. judgment they related to matters of great 
public importance to that province, and were put 
into my hands for that purpose; that I had never 
been applied to by the complainant, as asserted 
in his bill, and had made no profits of the letters, 
nor intended to make any,” &c. : 

It was about this time become evident, that all 
thoughts of reconciliation with the colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay, by attention to their petitions 
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and a redress of their grievances, was laid aside; 
that severity was resolved; and that the decrying 
and vilifying the people of that country, and me 
their agent, among the rest, was quite a court mea- 
sure. Jt was the ton with ajl the ministerial folks 
to abuse them and me, in every company, and in 
every newspaper ; and it was intimated to me as a 
thing settled, long before it happened, that the peti- 
tion for removal of the governors was to he rejected, 
the assembly censured, and myself, who had pre- 
sented it, was to be punished by the loss of my 
place in the post-office. For all this I was there- 
fore prepared; but the attack from Mr. Whately 
was, I own, a surprise to me: under the above- 
mentioned circumstances of obligation, and without 
the slightest provocation, I could not have im- 
agined any man base enough 10 commence, of his 
own motion, such a vexatious suit against me. But 
a little accidental information served to throw some 
light apon the business: an acquaintance’ calling 
on me, after having just been at the treasury, 
showed me what he styled a pretty thing, for a 
friend. of his; it was an order for 1504 payable to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, said to be one half of his 
yearly pension, and drawn by the secretary of the 
treasury on this same Mr. Whately. I then con- 


1 This was the Jate William Strahan, esq. M. P. and king’s 
printer :—father to the present member of parliament for Ald- 
borough. 
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sidered him as a banker to the treasury for the 
peasion-money, and thence, as having an interested. 
connexion with administration, that might induce 
him to act by direction of others in harassing me 
with this suit; which gave me if possible a sti 
meaner opinion of him, than if he had done it of 
his own accord. 

What further steps he or his confederates, the 
ministers, will take in this canse, I know not: I 
do not indeed believe the banker himself, finding 
there are no profits to be shared, would willingly 
lay out a sixpence more upon the suit; but then 
my finances are not sufficient to cope at law with 
the treasury here; especially when administration 
has taken care to prevent my constituents of New 
England from paying me any salary, or reimburs- 
ing me any expenses, by a special instruction to 
the governor, not fo sign any warrant for that pur- 
pose on the treasury there. 

The injustice of thus depriving the people there 
of the use of their own money, to pay an agent 
acting in their defence, while the governor, with a 
large salary out of the money extorted from them 
by act of parliament, was enabled to pay plentifully 
Mauduit and Wedderburn to abuse and defame 
them and their agent, is so evident as to need no 
comment.—But this they call coverNMENT!! 

Here closes the tract, as written by Dr. Franklin. 
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It plainly appears by the foregoing lucid state- 
ment, and the faithfal account of the unwarrant- 
able proceedings before the lords of the privy 
council, (Appe: dix No. 5.) now particularly re- 
ferred to, that when Dr. Franklin, as agent for 
the province of Massachusetts Bay, presented the 
petition for removing the governor and lieutenant- 
governor, the ministry made the cause of those 
gentlemen their own; and Wedderburn, in defiance 
of the common Jaw and custom of the realm, was 
ordered to change the object of the court; and, 
instead of entering into the merits of the question, 
to abuse a man who had offended them: 

* Search earth, search hell, the devil could not find, 
An agent like Lornanso to his mind.” Churchill. 

This, like all atrocious proceedings, raised the 
indignation of the people, and a transient glow 
was seen in every countenance. In the first trans- 
ports of it, even corruption and venality spoke the 
sentiments of virtue. Wedderburn was every- 
where mentioned with detestation, which was 
doing him too much honor; a little troublesome 
genius, with words enough to be plansible, and 
cunning enough to be a tool, can never be an 
object for any thing but contempt. It was as gene- 
rous in the public to be angry with him, as it would 
be in a child to detest a brick-bat or a stone which 
had been made use of to injure its benefactor. 
‘Those who were somewhere bebind the scenes, 
and who ordered the exhibitions which the osten- 
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sible people were only acting, were the proper 
objects of indignation; and if there had been 
virtue enough in the nation, they would have been 
dragged into light, and sacrificed to the liberties of 
the people. 

Administration having at this time succeeded in 
their plans in the easz, tuned their views westward, 
where alone liberty seemed tv have any refuge, and 
where therefore their principal cflorts must be di- 
rected. ‘The same ar. and the same chicane had 
been practised there; but it was not likely to be 
attended with the same success. America was not 
disposed to become, like the East Indies, an appen- 
dage to administration. It had raised itself into 
wealth by a kind industry, which produced virtues 
of which administration had little or no concep- 
tion ; they therefore ‘denominated them vices. 

It was evident that the contest with America was 
mertly an affair of administration, with a view to 
increase the number of places at its disposal, and to 
facilitate the only method they knew of to govern 
the people. * It will not be wondered at, therefore, 
that those persons who appeared in behalf of the 
Americans, should undergo all the rage and malice 
of administration. Dr. Franklin had been the 
most distinguished of those, and would long 
before have been sacrificed to their resentment, if 
he had not been protected by real integrity and by 
very superior talents. He was sent over to England 
io oppose the stamp act ; and the virtuous and noble 
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strain of all his answers at his examination before 
the house of commons, in February, 1766,’ seemed 
to reproach the times: they were like the senti- 
ments of an Aristides, and they left deep impres- 
sions on the minds of men. For that very reason 
he was watched, tried, and tempted. Cunning, 
allicd even with power, cannot commit wickedness 
ina manly manuer. At Jast, something like an 
occasion arose, and the whole wisdom of govern- 
ment was employed to make the most of it. Dr. 
Franklin had got into his possession the letters 
of Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant-Governor 
Oliver, in a manner which he has shown to have 
been very consistent with the highest honor and 
honesty. These Ictters, which Wedderburn called 
private and confid ntial ones, were used by public 
men to produce public measures. Dr. Franklin 
thought it his duty as an agent, to send them to 
Boston, to remove the misapprehensions of his 
friends there concerning ail the motives of govern- 
ment, and to direct their resentment to its proper 
objects. A further use was made of the letters than 
he intended ; and they produced the petition which 
he was ordered to present. The conduct of admi- 
nistration on the occasion was most extraordinary. 
The rulers of a great people might have been ex- 
pected, even with any principles, to have had some 
regard to decency. ‘The petition of a large and im- 
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portant province was going to he considered; ad- 
ministration thouzht fit to turn it into a pastime ; 
they invited their friends in great numbers to par- 
take of the entertainment. This serious business 
was converted into a bull-baiting; the noble crva- 
ture «as to be taken by surprise, to be secured 
from + istance, and to be yelped and bit at by a 
Tittle ssisy cur. This was proper matter of diver- 
sion for a solemn committee of the privy council, 
and a large andience of the wise and virtnous sena- 
tors of the country !! 

But it served to amuse. The Boston petition had 
the appearance of a hearing; and some noise was 
Made about virtue, and truth, and henor, in ill- 
grounded invectives against Dr. Franklin. That 
traly great and good inan beheld the childish tricks 
with ‘horough contempt; resolyed himself not to 
break in upon the proper decorum of public busi- 
ness; and as he had not come there to squabble 
with Mr. Wedderburn, and was not, like him, a 
wrangler by profession, he thought it would be 
greatly letting himself down to take any notice of 
him. He therefore let the diversion go on; and 
went home fully determined to make bis appeal to 
a higher and more competent tribunal. 

But cunning deals in something like plans and 
schemes of mischief. which Franklin did not 
suspect from the talents of his abusers; and if he 
had, ‘he could not have provided against them. 
On the first rumor of a petition from Boston, 
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against these good friends of administration, Hutch- 
inson and Oliver, they determined on the whole 
plan. When the matter came to a hearing, it was 
to be converted into abuse of Dr. Franklin, who 
was to be dismissed from his place the next morn- 
ing, loaded with all the ignominy and disgrace 
they could lay upon him.—But what was to be 
done with his understanding and talents 1—This 
man, thongh in years, and of a philosophical and 
peaceable turn, might not take all these injuries in 
good part; and Wilkes had given an instance that 
the people will favor the oppressed. Yes, and 
Wilkes had taught administration,—not virtue— 
that would have been a miracle,—but caution and 
prudence in committing violence. Wedderburn’s 
talents would serve on this occasion; and he ad- 
vised them to a suit in chancery. Whateley, 
banker to the treasury, was accordingly ordered 
to file a bill in chancery against Dr. Franklin, for 
taking away his brother's letters. This it seems 
effectually tied up the Doctor's hands, and was 
undoubtedly done with that sole view. For a man 
cannot even defend his own reputation, when the 
question on which it depends is what they call, 
pendent before my Lord Chancellor. The treasury 
is rich enough to keep this matter pendent a long 
while; and an offender against administration must 
not expect to disobey the rules of Chancery, unno- 
ticed by the Lord Chancellor. This fact, at the 
same time that it exhibited the great wisdom and 
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equity of administration, accounted to the public 
for what seemed very strange: “'That while a man 
of Dr. Frankin’s character and abilities was daily 
and maliciously traduced, he had not published a 
line in his own defence.” The essays which ap- 
peared for him in the public papers, were without 
his participation and without his knowledge. He 
had however written a full and clear account of the 
part he had taken in ali public measures; and the 
motives and views on which he acted, probably 
with the intention of submitting it to the consider- 
ation of the world, whenever he could do it with 
safety. In the mean time, it was the duty of his 
friends to do what they could to prevent the effects 
of the most deliberate and rancorous malice that 
had ever been exerted against an innocent and 
praise-worthy man. 

Every objection to his conduct was answered at 
the time, and generally well answered ;* except the 
plausible one, which was triumphantly made by 
the friends of administration. They said—that a 
man holding a place under a government, should 
be faithful to that government; and that Dr. 
Franklin having a lucrative office should not have 
embroiled government, on any account, with the 
Americans. This was suffering to be taken for 
granted, what indeed it would not have been diffi- 





1 See letter to Alexander Wedderburn, Esq. APPENDIX, 
No, 5, 
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cult to prove, that the interest of administration is 
one thing, and the interest of the people another. 
It does not signify where the people reside, whe- 
ther in America or in Middlesex. This being the 
case, it is avowing the plainest principle of tyranny, 
to maintain that the king’s servants are his own, 
and have no duty or relation to the people! De- 
spotic governments perhaps may be alarmed to find 
this doctrine now condemned even in the army, 
which they consider as immediately depending on 
themselves, and perfectly separate from the public 
interest. To the honor of the military gentlemen, 
however, it is 2 fact, that many officers define their 
obligations with an integrity and public spirit which 
would have pleased a Cato. “ We arc the king's 
servants,” say they, “but it is only while the king 
is the servant of the people.” Apply this glorious 
principle to the case of Dr. Franklin; and let the 
Mauduits and Wedderburns nibble at it to the end 
of time. 


Immediately afler the proceedings before the 
privy council, Dr. Franklin was dismissed from 
the office of deputy post-master-general, which he 
held under the crown. It was not only by his 
transmission of the letters of Governor Bernard 
and Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, that he had 
given offence to the British ministry, but by his 
popular writings in favow of America. Two pieces 
in particular had Jately attracted a large share of 
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public attention on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
one purported to be an edict from the king of 
Prussia,’ for taxing the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, as descendants of emigrants from his domi- 
nions. The other was intitled, “ Rules for re- 
ducing a great empire to a small one ;”* in both of 
which he exposed the claims of the mother-country 
and the proceedings of the British ministry, with 
the severity of poignant satire. 

Pending these transactions another antagonist to 
Dr. Franklin’s fame started up. A publication by 
Josiah Tucker, D.D. and dean of Gloucester, ap- 
peared, and occasioned the following correspon- 
dence; by which it will readily be seen, that Dr. 
Franklin earnestly endeavored to obtain from the 
Dean, an open and fair communication of the 
grounds and reasons upon which the latter had 
relied, in making certain charges against the 
former; and that he did this in the fullest confi- 
dence of being able completely to justify himself 
against them. And it will be as readily seen, that 
Dr. Tucker most uncandidly endeavored to avoid 
that communication, and that discovery of the truth 
which it was likely to produce. 





* See letter to Thomas Cushing, Esq: Scpt. 12, 1773, and to 
Governor Franklin, Oct. 6, 1773, PRivaTs CoRRESPON- 
DENCE, Part II. 

* See WRITINGS, Part I. Sec. 1. 
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To Dean Tucker. 
RevEREND Sie, London, Feb. 12, 1774. 

Being informed by a friend that 
some severe strictures on my conduct and charac- 
ter had appeared in a new book published under 
your respectable name, I purchased and read it. 
After thanking you for those parts of it that are so 
instructive on points of great importance to the 
common interest of mankind, permit me to com- 
plain, that if by the description you give in pages 
180, 181, of a certain American patriot, whom you 
say you need not name, you do, as is supposed, 
mean myself, nothing can be further from the truth 
than your assertion, that I applied or used any 
interest directly or indirectly to be appointed one 
of the stamp officers for America; I certainly 
never expressed a wish of the kind to any person 
whatever, much less was I, as you say, “ more 
than ordinarily assiduous on this head.” I have 
heretofore seen in the newspapers insinuations of 
the same import, naming me expressly; but being 
without the name of the writer, I took no notice of 
them. I know not whether they were yours, or were 
only your authority for your present charge; but now 
they have the weight of your name and dignified cha- 
racter, I am more sensible of the injury ; and ¥ beg 
leave to request, that you will reconsider the 
grounds on which you have ventured to publish an 
accusation, that, if believed, must prejudice me ex- 
tremely in the opinion of good men, especially in my 
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own country, whence I was sent expressly to oppose 
the imposition of that tax. If on such reconsider- 
ation and inquiry you find, as I am persuaded 
you will, that you have been imposed upon by 
false reports, or have too lightly given credit te 
hearsays in a matter that concerns another's repn- 
tation, I flatter myself that your equity will induce 
you to do me justice, by retracting that accusation. 
in confidence of this, 1 am with great esteem, 
Reverend Sir, your most obedient, and most hum- 
ble servant, B. Franxuin. 


To Dr. Franxuin. 

Sir, Atonday, Feb. 21, 1774. 
The letter which you did me the honor to 
send to Gloucester, I have just received in London, 
where I have resided many weeks, and am now 
returning to Gloucester. On inquiry I find that I 
was mistaken in some circumstances relating to your 
conduct about the stamp act, though right as to the 
substance. "These errors shall be rectified the first 
opportunity. After having assured you, that I am 
no dealer in anonymous newspaper paragraphs, nor 
have a connexion with any who are, I have the 

the honor to be, Sir, your humble servant, 
J. Tucker. 


To Dean Tucker. 
Reverenp Sir, 


Treceived your favor of yester- 
day. If the substance of what you have charged 
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me with is right, I can have but little concern about 
any mistakes in the circumstances: whether they are 
rectified or not, will be immaterial. But knowing 
the substance to be wrong, and believing that you 
can have no desire of continuing in an error, pre- 
judicial to any man’s reputation, I am persuaded 
you will not take it amiss, if I request you to com- 
municate to me the particulars of the information 
you have received, that I may have an epportunity 
of examining them ; and I flatter myself I shall be 
able to satisfy you that they are groundless. I 
propose this method as more decent than a public 
altercation, and suiting better the respect due to 
your character. With great regard, I have the 
honor to be, Reverend Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, B. Franxuin. 


To Dr. FRANKLIN. 


Sir, Gloucester, Feb. 24, 1774. 

The request made in your last letter is so 
very just and reasonable, that I shall comply with 
it very readily. It has long appeared to me, that 
you much exceeded the bounds of morality in the 
methods you pursued for the advancement of the 
supposed interests of America. If it can be proved 
that I have unjustly suspected you, I shall ac- 
knowledge my error with as much satisfaction as 
you can have in reading my recantation of it. As 
to the case more immediately referred to in your 
letters, I was repeatedly informed that you had 
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solicited the late Mr. George Grenville for a place 
or agency in the distribution of stamps in America. 
From which circumstance I myself concluded, that 
you had made interest for it on your own account: 
whereas I am now informed, there are no positive 
proofs of your having solicited to obtain such a 
place for yourself, but that there is sufficient 
evidence still existing of your having applied for it 
in favor of another person. If this latter should 
prove to be the fact, as I am assured it will, I am 
willing to suppose from several expressions in both 
your letters, that you will readily acknowledge 
that the difference in this case between yourself 
and your friend, is very immaterial to the general 
merits of the question. But if you should have 
distinctions in this case, which are above my com- 
prehension, I shall content myself with observing, 
that your great abilities and happy discoveries 
deserve universal regard ; and that as on these ac- 
counts I esteem and respect you, so I have the 
honor to be, Sir, your very humble servant, 
& J. Tucker. 


To Dean Tucker. 


Reverenp Sir, London, Feb. 26, 1774. 
I thank you for the frankness with which 
you have communicated to me the particulars of 
the information you had received relating to my sup- 
posed application to Mr. Grenville for a place in 
the American stamp office. As I dey that either 
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your former or latter informations are true, it seems 
incumbent on me, for your satisfaction, to. relate 
ali the circumstances fairly to you that could pos- 
sibly give rise to such mistakes. 

Some days after the stamp act was passed, to 
which I had given all the opposition I could, with 
Mr. Grenville, received a note from Mr. Whately, 
his secretary, desiring to see me the next morning. 
I waited upon him accordingly, and found with 
him several other colony agents. He acquainted 
us that Mr. Grenville was desirous to make the 
execution of the act as little inconvenient and dis- 
agreeable to America as possible; and therefore 
did not think of sending stamp officers from this 
country, but wished to have discreet and reputable 
persons appointed in each province from among 
the inhabitants, such as would be acceptable to 
them; for as they were to pay the tax, he thought 
strangers should not have the emolument. Mr. 
‘Whately therefore wished us to name for our respect- 
ive colonies, informing us that Mr. Grenville would 
be obliged to us for pointing out to him honest and 
responsible men, and would pay great regard to 
our nominations. By this plausible and apparently 
candid declaration, we were drawn in to nomi- 
nate; and J named for our province Mr. Hughes, 
saying at the same time, that I knew not whether 
he would accept of it, but if he did, I was-sure he 
would execate the office faithfully. I soon after 
hed notice ef his appointment. We none of us, I 
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believe, foresaw or imagined that this compliance 
with the request of the minister, would or could 
have been called an application of ours, and ad- 
duced as a proof of our approbation of the act we 
had been opposing ; otherwise I think few of us 
would have named at all—I am sure I should not. 
This I assure you, and can prove to you by living 
evidence, is a true account of the transaction in 
question, which if you compare with that you have 
been induced to give of it in your book, I am per- 
suaded you will see a difference that is far from 
being “ a distinction above your comprehension.” 

Permit me further to remark, that your expres- 
sion of there being “ no positive proofs of my having 
solicited to obtain such a place for myself,” implies 
that there are nevertheless some circumstantial 
proofs sufficient at least to support a suspicion ; 
the latter part however of the same sentence, which 
says, “ there is sufficient evidence still existing of 
of my having applied for it in favor of another per- 
son, must, I apprehend, if credited, destroy that 
suspicion, and be considered as positive proof of 
the contrary; for, if I had interest enough with 
Mr. Grenville to obtain that place for another, is it 
likely that it would have been refused me, had I 
asked it for myself? 

There is another circumstance which 1 would 
offer to your candid consideration. You describe 
me as “ changing sides, and appearing af the bar 
of the House of Commons to cry down the very 
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measure 1 had espoused, and direct the storm that 
was falling upon that minister.” As this must 
have been after my supposed solicitation of the 
favor for myself or my friend; and Mr. Grenville 
and Mr, Whately were both in the house at the 
time, and both asked me questions, can it be con- 
ceived that offended as they must have been with 
such a conduct in me, neither ef them should put 
me in mind of this my sudden changing of sides, 
or remark it to the house, or reproach me with it, 
or require my reasons for it? and yet all the mem- 
bers then present know that not a syllable of the 
kind fell from either of them, orfrom any of their 
party. 

I persuade myself by this time you begin to 
suspect you may have been misled by your inform- 
ers. I do not ask who they are, because I do not 
wish to have particular motives for disliking peo- 
ple, who in general may deserve my respect They 
too may have drawn consequences beyond the in- 
formation they received from others, and hearing 
the office had been given to a person of my nomi- 
nation, might as naturally suppose J had solicited 
it ; as Dr. Tucker, hearing that I had solicited it, 
might “ conclude” it was for myself. 

I desire you to believe that I take kindly, as 
J ought, your freely mentioning to me “ that it has 
long appeared to you, that I much exceeded the 
bounds of morality in the methods I pursued for 

trad notiencement of the supposed interests of Ame- 
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rica.” I am sénsible there is a good deal of 
truth in the adage that our sins and our debis we 
always more than we take them to be; and thougt I 
cannot at present, on examination of my ca 
science, charge myself with any immorality of tht 
kind, it becomes me to suspect that what has dag 
appeared to you may have some foundation. Youae 
so good as to add that “if it can be proved yu 
have unjustly suspected me, you shall have a sats- 
faction in acknowledging the error.” It is oftena 
thing hard to prove that suspicions are unjust, eva 
when we know what they are; and harder whe 
we are unacquainted with them. I must presun: 
therefore, that in mentioning them you had a 
intention of communicating the grounds of them 6 
me, if I should request it, which I now do, and,, 
assure you, with a sincere desire and design [ 
amending what you may show me to have bea 
wrong in my conduct, and to ihank you for the ac 
monition. In your writings I appear a bad man; bi, 
if 1 am such, and you can thus help me to becom 
in reality a good one, I shall esteem it more than, 
sufficient reparation to, Reverend Sir, your mos 
obedient humble servant, B. Franxuin, 


[Note by Dr. Franklin on the rough draught of th 
Soregoing letter.) 
Feb. 7, 1775. No answer has yet been receive 
to the above letter. B.F. 


From the preceding correspondence, it is full 
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event that this Reverend Divine was not willing 
toacknowledge, or even find, that he had substan- 
tidly erved in regard to Dr. Franklin. His preju- 
dbes indeed appear to have been so deeply rooted, 
ajd His desire to do justice to one whom he had 
wronged, appears to have been so dormant, that he 
bitays an evident disinclination to ascertain the 
trvth, or allow it to approach him, in opposition to 
tlpse prejudices. With other more equitable dis- 
pysitions, it would have been impossible for the 
to abstain so pertinaciously from giving any 
wer to Dr. Franklin’s last letter. The facts and 
t}planations which it contained were so important, 
jd they were stated with so much candor and 
wility, that the Dean must have felt it highly 
bent on him cither to meet those facts by 
ers equally conclusive, or to acknowledge that 
had wrongfully accused Dr, Franklin. ‘The 
er he could not do, the latter he would not. 
only expedient then remaining, was the un- 
y and evasive one of giving no answer ! 













But to return to objects of more public interest. 
H the expectations that Dr. Franklin had enter- 
tfined from the good character and disposition of 
tle present minister, Lord Dartmouth, in favor of 
erica, began to decline: none of the measures 
his predecessor had even been attempted to be 
«fanged, but on the contrary new ones had been 
clntinually added, farther to exasperate the colo- 
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nies, render them desperate, and drive them into 
open rebellion. 

In a paper written by Dr. Franklin, “ On the 
rise and progress of the differences between Great 
Britain and her American colonies,”* and supposed. 
to have been published about this time (1774), he 
states, that soon after the late war, it became an 
object with the British ministers to draw a revenue 
from America: the first attempt was by a stamp 
act. It soon appeared, that this step had not been 
well considered; and that the rights, the ability, 
the opinions and temper of that great and growing 
people, had not been sufficiently attended to. 
They complained, that the tax was unnecessary, 
because their assemblies had ever been ready to 
make voluntary grants to the crown in proportion 
to their abilities, when duly required so to do; and 
unjust, because they had no representative in the 
British parliament, but had parliaments of their 
own, wherein their consent was given, as it ought to 
de, in grants of their own money.* 





* See Writines, Part 1. Section 1. 

* The following arguments on this point were published at the 
time by an English friend of Dr. Franklin. 

Ist, The insufficiency of the argument asserting their 
being virtually represented as compared with the unincorporate 
towns in England, has been already exploded in the letter signed 
Amor PATRIA, inserted in the Gazetteer, 1st of January last; 
viz. “ The inhabitants of such towns being many of them 
doubtless legal electors of county members ; and otherwise the 
rest have, by their neighborhood to, and comexion with, 

VOL. 1. tp 
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The parliament repealed the act as inexpedient 
but in another asserted a right of taxing the colo- 





legal voters of the vicinage, opportunity of acquiring the means 
of giving instruction to, and influencing the conduct of, not omly 
their ptuper county members, but those who represent neighbor- 
ing boroughs also; aud the future elections of such members 
will always i some sneasuire depend en the influence of even 
many of those whe Late no legal votes themselves ; 90 have they 
astrovg check on their conduct, which is not the case with the 
Americans, in respect of any one member in the whole house, 
not a man of theta depending on the colonists for his seat in 
parliament, or for their instructions.” 

Qndly. Anothet evident reason why the colonies catmot be 
justly deemed virtually represented, and im consequence thereof 
subjected to internal taxation imposed by parliament, and why 
they, the colonies, cannot be justly compared with such tewns 
in Great Britain, is because the parliament of Great Britain can- 
not impose any internal tax on the inhabitants of sueh towns, 
but that in so doing they and every member thereof would by 
the same act tax themselves also in the tate proportion, which 
isa very good security in favor of such towns aad other non- 
electors in Great Britain; but whieh very good security the 
colonies in their present state are entirely destitute of, insomuch 
that if they were now to acknowledge a right in the parliament 
so to tax them (although in the present case a very small sum) 
without their previous or concurrent consent, in the present 
mode of things there is no line drawn that bounds that right, but 
that the same parliament might (after so dangerous a precedent 
once adopted) cell for any ‘part of their remaining fortunes 
whenever they pleased so to do, without any other restraint than 
the thercy and henevolence of (in such case) an arbitrary power 
over them, and they the colonists might every year after be in 
danger of hearing of a law (made in Great Britain some months 
before, and whevein they had no opportunity of pleading for 
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nies, and binding them im all cases whatsoever ! 
In the following year they laid duties on British 
manufactures exported to America. On the repeal 
of the xtamp act, the Americans had returned to 
their wonted good humor and commerce with 
Great Britain; but this 2ew act for laying duties 
renewed their uneasiness. These and other griev- 
ances complained of by the colonies are succinctly 
enumerated in Dr. Franktin’s paper above-men- 
tioned ; and the progressive history of the causes 


themselves, or of giving their previous or concurrent consent er 
dissent), which law might, forany other security they could rely 
on in the present mode of things, take away a quarter, # half, 
or a larger part of their estates, without a line of avy kind of 
limitation otber than the will and power of a parliament, in such 
case, despotic over their whole fortunes, without their cancur- 
rence or co-operation, which it appears would be arbitrary in 
the strongest point of light. 

‘Sdly, It therefore appears a fair and necessary conclusion, 
that Greet Britain muet, in point of equity and the just rights 
of the colonists as Englishmen, either for ever exempt them from, 
or wevor demafd any internal taxes at ell, or else a right of 
‘epresentation in parliament must be granted them: which lust 
appears evidently a very salutary measure, as necessary to pre- 
vert divisions and misunderstandings, and above sil, to prevent 
the danger of’car enemies therebpin fgture as soon as recruited, 
end able, taking advantage thereof (and perhaps sowing the 
aeeds thereof) in order to disuuite and weaken this otherwise 
potent empire, which being properly united, they our enemies 
do and will look on with envy: and may they do so, but utterly 
in vain ; and that for evermore is iay'hearty desire. A 

Amon Parniz. 
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of the American discontents in general, is also 
fully elucidated in his “Private Correspon- 
DENCE, Part I.” 

On the assumed right of the British parliament 
to bind the Americans in all cases whatsoever, Dr. 
Stuber observes, that “ this right was never recog- 
nised by the colonists ; but, as they flattered them- 
selves that it would not be exercised, they were not 
very active in remonstrating against it. Had this 
pretended right been suffered to remain dormant, 
the colonists would cheerfully have furnisbed their 
quota, of supplies, in the mode to which they had 
been accustomed ; that is, by acts of their own as- 
semblies, in consequence of requisitions from the 
secretary of state. If this practice had been pur- 
sued, such was the disposition of the colonies to- 
wards their mother-country, that, notwithstanding 
the disadvantages under which they labored from 
restraints upon their trade, calculated solely for 
the benefit of the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of Great Britain, a separation of the two 
countries might have been a far distant event. The 
Americans, from their earliest infancy, were taught 
to venerate a people from whom they were de- 
scended; whose language, laws, and manners, 
were the same as their own. They looked up to 
them as models of perfection; and, im their un- 
prejudiced minds, the most enlightened nations 
of Europe were considered as almost barbarians, 
in comparison with Englishmen. The name of an 
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Englishman conveyed to an American the idea of 
every thing good and great. Such sentiments in- 
stilled into them in early life, what but a repetition 
of unjust treatment could have induced them to 
entertain the most distant thought of separation? 
The duties on glass, paper, leather, painters’ co- 
lours, tea, &c.; the disfranchisement of some of 
the colonies; the obstruction to the measures of 
the legislature in others, by the king's governors ; 
the contemptuous treatment of their humble re- 
monstrances, stating their grievances, and praying 
a redress of them, and other violent and oppressive 
measures, at length excited an ardent spirit of op- 
position. Instead of endeavoring to allay this by 
a more lenient conduct, the ministry seemed reso- 
lately bent upon reducing the colonies to the most 
slavish obedience to their decrees. But this only 
tended to aggravate. Vain were all the efforts 
made use of to prevail upon them to lay aside their 
designs, to convince them of the impossibility of 
carrying them into effect, and of the mischievous 
consequences which must ensue from a continu- 
ance of the attempts. They persevered with a 
degree of inflexibility scarcely paralleled.” 

The whole continent of America now began to 
consider the Boston port bill, as striking essentially 
at the liberty of a// the colonies; and these sgnti- 
ments were strongly urged and propagated in the 
American newspapers. 
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Even those colonies which depended most upon 
the mother-country for the consumption of their 
productions, entered into associations with the 
others; and nothing was to be heard of but reso- 
lutions fer the encouragement of their own manu- 
factures, the consamption of home products, the 
discouragement of foreign articles? and the re- 
trenchment of all saperfluities. 

Virginia resélved not to raise any more tobacco, 
unless the grievances of America were redressed. 
Maryland followed that example: Pennsylvania, 
and almost all the other colonics, entered into re- 
solutions in the same spirit, with a view to enforce 
a general redresa of grievances. 

During these disputes between the two countries, 
Dr. Franklin invented a little emblematical design, 
intended to represent the supposed state of Great 
Britain and her colonies, should the former per- 
sist in her oppressive measures, restraining the lat- 
ter's trade, and taxing their people by laws made 
by a legislature in which they were not represent- 
ed. It was engraved on a copper-plate, from 
which the annexed impression is teken. Dr. 
Franklin had many of them struck off on cards, 
on the back of which he occasionally wrote his 
notes. It was also printed on a half sheet of pa- 
per, with the explanation and moral which follow it. 
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“ EXPLANATION OF JHE Prate. 


“Gueat Brrrarn is supposed to have been 
placed upew the globe; but the Cotonses, (that is, 
her limbs,) feeing severed from her, she is seen lift- 
ing her eyes and mangled stumps to heaven: 
her shield, which she is unable to wield, lies useless 
by her side; her lance has pieced New England: 
the laurel branch has fallen from the hand of Penn- 
syloania: the English oak has lost its head, and 
stands a bare trunk, with a few withered branches; 
briars and thorns are on the ground beneath it; 
the British ships have brooms at their topmast 
heads, denoting their being on sale; and Briran- 
wi herself is seen sliding off the world, (no longer 
able to hold its balance) her fragments overspread 
with the label, Darx Ozotuw Bevisazio.” 


“Tue Marat. 


« History affords ys many instances of the ruin 
of states, by the prosecutibn of measures ill suited 
to the temper and genius of their people. The or- 
daining of laws in favor of one part of the nation, 
to the prejudice and oppression of another, is cer- 
tainly the most erroneous and mistaken policy. 
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An egual dispensation of protection, rights, privi- 
leges, and advantages, is what every part is entitled 
to, and ought to enjoy; it being a matter of no 
moment to the state, whether a subject grows rich 
and florishing on the Thames or the Ohio, in 
Edinburgh or Dublin. These measures never fail 
to create great and violent jealousies and animosi- 
ties between the people favored and the people op- 
pressed : whence a total separation of affections, 
interests, political obligations, and all manner of 
connexions, necessarily ensue, by which the whole 
state is weakened, and perhaps ruined for ever!” 


These sentiments, applied to the picture which 
they were annexed to, were well calculated to 
produce reflection; they form part of the same 
system of political ethics, with the following frag- 
ment of a sentence, which Dr. Franklin inserted in 
a political publication of one of his friends :— 
« The attempts to establish arbitrary power over so 
great a part of the British empire, are to the immi- 
nent hazard of our most valuable commerce, and of 
that national strength, security, and felicity, which 
depend on union and liberty ;’—the preservation 
of which, he used to say, “had been the great ob- 
ject and labor of his life; the wHoxe being such 
a thing a¢ the world before never saw !” 
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In June, 1774, a general congress of deputies 
from all the colonies, began to be universally leok- 
ed forward to. This had a year before been sug- 
gested by Dr. Franklin, in a letter to the Hon. 
Thomas Cushing, Esq. dated July 7, 1773, in 
which he says,—‘ But as the strength of an empire 
depends not only on the union of its parte, but on 
their readiness for united exertion of their common 
force; and as the discussion of rights may seem 
unseasonable in the commencement of actual war, 
and the delay it might occasion be prejudicial to 
the common welfare ; as, likewise, the refusal of 
one or a few colonies, would not be so much re- 
garded if the others granted liberally, which per- 
haps by various artifices and motives they might 
be prevailed on to do; and as this want of con- 
cert would defeat the expectation of general redress, 
that otherwise might be justly formed; perhaps it 
would be best and fairest for the colonies, in a GE- 
NERAL CONGRESS, now in peace to be assembled, 
(or by means of the correspondence lately pro- 
posed,) after a full and solemn assertion and decla- 
ration of their RIGHTS, to engage firmly with each 
other, that they will never grant aids to the crown 
in any general war, till those rights are recognised 
by the king and both houses of parliament; com- 
municating to the crown this their resolution. Such 
astep, I imagine, will bring the dispute to a crisis 5 
and whether our demands are immediately com- 
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plied with, or compulsory measures theught ef to 
make us rescind them, our ends will Snally be ob- 
tained ; for even the odium accompanying such 
compulsory attempts, wil contribute to unite and 
strengthen us; and, in the mean time, all the world 
will allow that our proceeding has been honorable,” 

Such had been the advice of Dr. Franklin; and, 
a he observes somewhere, “a good motion never 
dies ;” so this was eventually acted upen in all its 
bearings, and was the first step te the union of the 
colonies, and their final emancipation from Great 
Britain. 

The first congress assembled at Philadelphia, 
Sept. 17,1774. Their first public act was a de- 
claratory resolution expressive of their disposition 
with respect to the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
and immediately intended to confirm and eneou- 
rage that people in their opposition to the oppres- 
sive acts of the British parliament. This, and 
other analogous resolutions relative to Magsaehu- 
setts, being passed, the congress wrote a letter to 
General Gage, governor and commander of the 
king's troops in that province, in which, after re- 
peating the complaints formerly made by the town 
of Boston, they declared the determined resolution 
of the colonies to unite for the preservation of their 
common rights, in opposition to the late acts of 
parliament, under the execution of which the un- 
happy people of Mossachusetts were oppressed ; 
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that the colonies had appointed them the guardians 
of their rights and liberties, and that they felt the 
deepest concern, that whilst they were pursuing 
every dutiful and peaceable measure to procure a 
cordial and effectual reconciliation between Great 
Britain and the colonies, his excellency should 
proceed in a manner that bore so hostile an ap- 
pearance, and which even the oppressive acts com- 
plained of did not warrant. They represented the 
tendency this conduct must have to irritate, and 
force a people, however well disposed to peaceable 
incasures, into hostilitics, which might prevent the 
endeavors of the congress to restore a good under- 
standing with the parent state, and involve them in 
the horrors of a civil war. 

The congress also published a DECLARATION OF 
nicuts, to which they asserted the English colo- 
nies of North America were entitled, by the immu- 
table laws of nature, the principles of the English 
constitution, and their several charters or com- 
pacts. 

They then proceeded to frame a petition to the 
king, a memorial to the people of Great Britain, un 
address to the colonies in general, and another to 
the inhabitants of the province of Quebec. 


These several acts were drawn up with unconi- 
mon energy, address, and ability: they well de- 


serve the attention of statesmen, and are to be 
found in the annals of American history. 
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The petition to his majesty contained an enume- 
ration of the grievances of the colonies, humbly 
praying redress. It was forwarded te England 
by the secretary of congress (Charles Thomson), 
under cover to Dr. Franklin ; and as a document 
of considerable interest, will be inserted at length, 
and the proceedings thereon circumstantially no- 
ticed, in the progress of these memoirs.- 

Dr. Franklin, at this momentous period, was un- 
ceasing in his endeavors to induce the British go- 
yernment to change its measures with respect to the 
colonies. In private conversations, in letters to 
persons connected with government, and in writings 
in the public prints, he continually expatiated upon 
the impolicy and injustice of its conduct towards 
America; and stated in the most energetic mamner, 
that notwithstanding the sincere attachment of the 
colonists to the mother-country, a continuance of 
ill-treatment must ultimately alienate their affections. 
The ministers listened not to his advice and solemn 
warnings; they blindly persevered in their own 
schemes, and left to the Americans no alternative 
but opposition, or unconditional submission. The 
latter accorded not with the principles of freedom 
which they had been taught to revere; to the former 
they were compelled, though reluctantly, to have 
recourse. 

Dr. Franklin, thus finding all his efforts to restore 
harmony between Great Britain and her colonies 
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ineffectual; and being looked upon by government 
with a jealous eye, who, it was said, entertained 
some thoughts of arresting him, under the pretence 
of his having fomented a rebellion in the colonies, 
(of which he received private intimation, determined 
on immediately returning to America, and to this 
effect embarked from England in March, 1775. 

During the passage, he committed to paper a 
memorable and lasting monument of his noble 
efforts to effect a reconciliation, and prevent a breach 
between Great Britain and her colonies, (contrary to 
the insidious accusations of his enemies.) This 
was a narrative of the negotiations he had latterly 
been concerned in, to bring about so desirable an 
object, and one he had so much at heart. This, like 
the first part of these memoirs, was addressed to his 
son, Governor Franklin; and intended no doubt 
to be incorporated in them, had he lived to proceed 
so far in his history. It forms a complement to his 
political transactions while in England, fully justi- 
fies and exalts his character, and is a:document of 
no mean interest in the annals of the American re- 
volution. From these considerations, the editor 
conceives he should be inexcusable in suppressing, 
new-modelling, or curtailing so valuable a tract; 
but on the contrary, has great satisfaction, as will 
no doubt the reader, that Dr. Franklin again re- 
sumes the pen in a further continuation of these 
memoirs. 
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On board the Pennsyloania Packet, Capt. Osborne, 
bound to Philadelphia, March 22, 775. 


Dear Son, 

Hating now a little leisure for writing, I will 
endeavor, as I promised you, to recollect what par- 
ticulars I can of the negotiations I have lately been 
concerned in, with regard to the misunderstanding 
between Great Britain and America. 

During the recess of the last patliament, which 
had passed the severe acts against the province of 
the Massachusetts Bay, the minority having been 
sensible of their weakness as an effect of their want 
of union among themselves, began to think seriously 
of a coalition. For they saw in the violence of these 
American measures, if persisted in, a hazard of dis- 
membering, weakening, and perhaps tuining the 
British empire. This inclined some of them to 
propose such an union with each other, as might 
be more respectable in the ensuing session, have 
more weight in opposition, and be a body out of 
which anew remistry might easily be formed, should 
the ili success of the late measnres, and the firmness 
of the colonies in resisting them, make a change 
appear nocessary to the king. 

1 took some pains to promete this disposition, in 
conversations with several of the principal among 
the ininority of both houses, whom I besought and 
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conjured most earnestly, not to suffer, by their litle 
misunderstandings, so glorious a fabric aa the pre- 
sent British empire to be demolished by these blun- 
deters; and for theit encouragement assured them, 
as far as my opinions could give any assurance, of 
the firmness and unanimity of America, the contst:- 
ance of which was what they had frequent doubts 
of, and appeared extremely apprehensive and anxi- 
ous concerning it. 

From the time of the affront given me at the 
council board in January, 1774," I had never at- 
tended the levee of any minister. I made no justi- 
fication of myself from the charges brought against 
me: I made no return of the injury by abusing my 
adversaries; but held a cool sullen silence, resers- 
ing myself to some future opportunity; for which 
conduct I hed several teasons not necessary here 
te specify. Now and then I heard it said, that the 
reasonable part of the administration was ashamed 
of the treatment they had given me, I suspected 
that some who told me this, did it to draw from me 
my sentiments concesuing it, and perhaps my pur- 
poses; but I said lithe or nothing upon the subject. 
In the mean time, their measures with regard to 
New England failing of the success that had been 
confidently expected, and finding themselves more 
and more embarrassed, they began (as it seems) to 
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think of making use of me, if they could, to assist in 
disengaging them. But it was too humiliating to 
think of applying to me openly and directly, and 
therefore it was contrived to obtain what they could 
of my sentiments through others. 

The accounts from America during the recess all 
manifested that the measures of administration had 
neither divided nor intimidated the people there; 
that on the contrary they were moreand more united 
and determined; and that a non-importation agree- 
ment was likely to take place. The ministry thence 
apprehending that this, by distressing the trading 
and manufacturing towns, might influence votes 
against the court in the elections for a new parlia- 
ment, (which were in course to come on the suc- 
ceeding year,) suddenly and unexpectedly dissolved 
the old one, and ordered the choice of a new one 
within the shortest time admitted by law, before the 
inconveniencies of that agreement could begin to 
he felt, or produce any such effect. 

When I came to England in 1757, you may re- 
member I made several attempts to be introduced 
to Lord Chatham, (at that time first minister) on 
account of my Pennsylvania business, but without 
success. He was then too great a man, or too 
much occupied in affairs of greater moment. I 
was therefore obliged to content myself with a kind 
of non-apparent and unacknowledged communi- 
cation through Mr. Potter and Mr. Wood, his 
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secretaries, who seemed to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with me by their civilities, and drew from me 
what information I could give relative to the 
American war, with my sentiments occasionally 
on measnres that were proposed or advised by 
others, which gave me the opportunity of recom- 
mending and enforcing the utility of conquering 
Canada. I afterwards considered Mr. Pitt as an 
inaccessible: I admired him at a distance, and made 
no more attempts for a nearer acquaintance. I 
had only once or twice the satisfaction of hearing 
through Lord Shelburne, and J think Lord Stan- 
hope, that he did me the honor of mentioning me 
sometimes as a person of respectable character. 
But towards the end of August last, returning 
from Brighthelmstone, I called to visit my friend 
Mr. Sargent, at his seat, Halsted in Kent, agree- 
ably to a former engagement. He let me know, 
that he had promised to conduct me to Lord 
Stanhope’s at Chevening, who expected I would 
call on him when I came into that neighborhood. 
We accordifigly waited on Lord Stanhope that 
evening, who told me Lord Chatham desired to 
see me, and that Mr. Sargent’s house, where I was 
to lodge, being in the way, he would call for me 
there thé néxt morning, and carry me to Hayes. 
This was done accordingly. That truly great man 
received me with abundance of civility, inquired 
particularly into the situation of affairs in America, 
‘vou. 2. 2 
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spoke feelingly of the severity of the late laws 
against the Massachusetts, gave me some account 
of his speech in opposing them, and expressed 
great regard and esteem for the people of that 
country, who he hoped would continue firm and 
united in defending by all peaceable and legal 
means their constitutional rights. I assured him, 
that I made no doubt they would do so; which 
he said he was pleased to hear from me, as he was 
sensible I must be well acquainted with them. 1 
then took occasion to remark to him, that in former 
cases great empires had crumbled first at their ex- 
tremities, from this cause; that countries remote 
from the seat and eye of government, which there- 
fore could not well’ understand their affairs for 
want of full and true information, had never been 
well governed, but had been oppressed by bad 
governors, on presumption that complaint was diffi- 
cult to be made and supported against them at such 
a distance. Hence, such governors had been en- 
couraged to go on, till their oppressions became 
intolerable. But that this empire had happily found 
and Jong been in the practice of a method, whereby 
every province was well governed, being trusted in 
a great measure with the government of itself, and 
that hence had arisen such satisfaction in the 
subjects, and such encouragement to new settle 
ments, that had it not been for the late wrong 
politics, (which would have parliament to be omni: 
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potent, though it onght not to be so unless it could 
at the same time be omniscient) we might have gone 
on extending our western empire, adding province 
to province as far as the South Sea. That J 
lamented the ruin which seemed impending over 
so fine a plan, so well adapted to make all the sub- 
jects of the greatest empire happy; and I hoped 
that if his lordship, with the other great and wise 
men of the British nation, would unite and exert 
themselves, it might yet be rescued ont of the 
mangling hands of the present set of blundering 
ministers; and that the union and harmony be- 
tween Britain and her colonies, so necessary to the 
welfare of both, might be restored.—He replied, 
with great politeness, that my idea of extending 
our empire in that manner was a sound one, worthy 
of a great, benevolent, and comprehensive mind, 
He wished with me for 2 good understanding 
among the different parts of the opposition here, as 
a means of restoring the ancient harmony of the 
two countries, which he most earnestly desired ; 
but he spoke of the coalition of our domestic parties 
as attended with difficulty, and rather to be de 
sired than expected. He mentioned an opinion 
prevailing here, that Awerica. aimed at setting up 
for itself as an independent state ; or, at least, ta get 
rid of the navigation acts. I assured him, that 
having more than once travelled almost from one 
end of the continent to the other, and kept a great 
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varigty of compapy, eating, drinking, and convers- 
ing with them freely, I never had heard in any 
conversation from any person, drunk or sober, the 
least expression of a wish for a separation, or hint 
that euch a thing* would be advantageous to 
America, And as to the navigation act, the main 
material part of it, that of carrying on trade in 
British or plantation bottoms, excluding foreign 
ships from our ports, and navigating with three 
quarters British seamen, was as acceptable to us 
as it could be to Britain. That we were even not 
against regulations of the general commerce by 
parliament, provided such regulations were bona 
Sede for the benefit of the whole empire, not for the 
small advantage of one part to the great injury of 
another, such as the obliging our ships to call in 
England with our wine and fruit, from Portugal 
or Spain; the restraints on our manufactures, in 
the woollen and hat-making branches, the probi- 
biting of slitting-mills, steehworks, &c. He al- 
lowed that some amendment might be made in 
those acts ; but said those relating to the slitting- 
mills, trip-hammers, and steel-works, were agreed 
to by our agents in a compromise on the opposition 
made here to abating the duty. 

Tn fine, he expressed much sati in my 
having called upon him, and particularly in, the 
assurances I had given him, that Ameria did viet 
aim at independence; adding, that he sltoald be glad 
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to see me again as often as might be. I said, I 
should not fail to avail myself of the permission he 
was pleased to give ‘me of’ waiting upon his lord- 
ship occasionally, beingegry sensible ofthe honor, 
and of the géwat advantages &l irtprovement f 
should reap from his instréctive gorftersation ; 
which indeed was not a mere compliment. .. 

The new parliament was to meet the 20th 6f No- 
vembay, 1774. About the heginnifig of that month, 
hging at tht Royal ‘Society, Mr. Raper, one of our 
members, told me there was a-certain lady who had 
a desire of playing with me at chess, fancying she 
could beat me, and had requested bim to bringime 
to her: it was, he said, a lady with whose ac- 
quaintanee he was sure I should be pleased, a sis- 
ter of Lord Howe's, and he hoped I weuld not 
refuse the challenge. I said, I had been long ont 
of practice, but would wait upon the lady when he 
and she should think fit. He told me where her 
house was, end would*have me call soon and with- 
ut further introdyction, which I undertook to do; 
but thinking it a little awkward, I postponed it; 

rand on the 30th, meetiag him again at the feast of 
the society election, being the day after the par- 
liament met, he put me in mind of my promise, and 
‘thas I had not kept it, and would have me namea 
day when he said he would call for me and conduct. 
mre, 1 wamed the Friday éellowing. He oaed 

y: L.vient wit Men, playod » fow getbes, 
with y, whore F-found of very scalstle cle 
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versation and pleasing behavior, which induced 
me to agree most readily te an appointment for 
another meeting a few days afterwards, Though 
Thad not*the least apprehension that any political 
business could have any connexion with this new 
acquaintance, 

On the Thursday preceding this chess party, 
Mr. David Barclay called on me to have some dis- 
course concerning the meeting of merchanta to pe- 
tition parliament. When that was over, he spoke 
of the dangerous situation of American affairs, the 
hagard that a civil war might be brought on by the 
present measures, and the great merit that person 
would have, who could contrive some means of 
preventing so terrible a calamity, and bring about 
@ reconciliation. He was then pleased to add, 
that be was persuaded, from my knowledge of both 
countries, my character and influence in one of 
them, and my abilities in business, no man had it 
80 much in his power as myself. I naturally an- 
swered, that I should be very happy if I could in 
any degree be instrumental in so good a work, bu 
that I saw no prospect of it; for, though I was 
sare the Americans were always willing and ready 
to agree upon any equitable terms, yet I thought 
an accommodation impracticable, unless beth sides 
wished it; and by what I could judge from the 
proceedings of the ministry, I did not believe they 
hed the least disposition towards it; that they 
rather winked sopmpvoke the Most American peo- 
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ple into an open rebellion, which might justify a 
military execution, and thereby gratify a grounded 
malice which I conceived to exist here against the 
whigs and dissenters of that country. Mr. Barclay 
apprehended I judged too hardly of the ministers; 
he was persuaded they were not all of that temper, 
and he fancied they would be very glad to get out 
of their present embarrassment on any terms, only 
saving the honor and dignity of government. He 
wished, therefore, that I would think of the mat- 
ter, and he would call again and converse with me 
further upon it. I said I would do so, as he re- 
quested it, but I had no opinion of its answering 
any purpose. We parted upon this. But two days 
after I received a letter from him, enclosed in a 
note from Dr, Fothergill, both which follow. 


Youngsbury, near Ware, 3d 12 mo, 1774. 
Esrecmend Frienp; 

After we parted on Thursday last, I acci- 
dently met our mutual friend Dr. Fothergill, in my 
way home, and intimated to him the subject of our 
discourse; in consequence of which, I have re- 
ceived from him an invitation to a further confer- 
ence on this momentous affair, and I intend to be 
in town to-morrow accordingly, to meet at his 
house between four and five o'clock ; and we unite 
in the request of thy company. We are neither of 
us insensible, that the affair is of that magnitude as 
should almost deter private persons from meddling 
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with it; at the same time we are respectively such 

well-wishers to the cause, that nothing in our 

power ought to be left undone, though tl-e utmost 

of our efforts may be unavailable. I am thy re- 

spectful friend, Davin Barciay. 
Dr. Franklin, Craven Street. 


Ds. Foruerciy presents his respects 
to Dr. Franklin, and hopes for the favor of his 
company in Harpur Street to-morrow evening, to 
meet their mutual friend David Barclay, to confer 
on American affairs. As near five o'clock as may 
be convenient. 

Harper Street, 3d inst. 


The time thus appointed was the evening of the 
day on which I was to have my second chess party 
with the agreeable Mrs. Howe, whom I met ac- 
cordingly. After playing as long as we liked, we 
fell into a little chat partly on a mathematical 
problem," and partly about the new parliament then 
just met, when she said, “ And what is to be done 
with this dispute between Great Britain and the 
colonies? I hope we are not to have a civil war.” 
“They should kiss and be friends,” said 1; “what 
can they do better? Quarrelling can be of service to 
neither, but \s ruin to both.” “ I have often said,” 





* ‘This lady (which is a little anusual in ladies.) bas # good deal 
‘of mathematigal knowledge, >[Nete-of Dr: Fronklis.} . 
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replied she, “ that I wished government would em- 
ploy you to settle the dispute for them; I am sure 
nobody could do it so well. Do not you think 
that the thing is practicable?” “Undoubtedly, 
Madam, if the parties are disposed to reconcilia- 
tion; for the two countries have really no clashing 
interests to differ about it. It is rather a matter of 
punctilio, which two or three reasonable people 
might settle in half an hour. I thank you for the 
good opinion you are pleased to express of me; 
but the ministers will never think of employing me 
in that good work; they chuse rather to abuse me. 
“ Aye,” said she, “they have behaved shamefully 
to you. And indeed some of them are now 
ashamed of it themselves.” I looked upon this as 
accidental conversation, thought no more of it, and 
went in the evening to the appointed meeting at 
Dr. Fothergill’s, where I found Mr. Barclay with 
him. 

The Doctor expatiated feelingly on the mischiefs 
likely to ensue from the present difference, the ne- 
cessity of accommodating it, and the great merit 
of being instrumental in so good a work; con- 
cluding with some compliments to me; that 
nobody understood the subject so thoroughly, and 
had a better head for business of the kind; that it 
seemed therefore a duty incumbent bn me, to do 
every thing I could to accomplish a reconciliation ; 
and that as he had with pleasure heard from David 
Barclay that I had promised to think of it, he 
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hoped I had put pen to paper, and formed some 
plan for consideration, and trought it with me. I 
answered, that I had formed no plan; as the more 
I thought of the proceedings against the colonies, 
the more satisfied 1 was that there did not exist the 
least disposition in the ministry to an accommo- 
dation; that therefore all plans must be useless. 
He said, I might be mistaken; that whatever was 
the violence of some, he had reason, good reason, 
to believe others were differently disposed; and 
that if I would draw a plan, which we three upon 
considering should judge reasonable, it might be 
made use of, and answer some good purpose, since 
he believed that either himself or David Barclay 
could get it communicated to some of the most 
moderate among the ministers, who would consider 
it with attention ; and what appeared reasonable to 
us, two of us being Englishmen, might appear so 
to them. As they both urged this with great ear- 
nestness, and when I mentioned the impropriety of 
my doing any thing of the kind at the time we were 
in daily expectation of hearing from the congress, 
who undoubtedly would be explicit on the means of 
restoring a good understanding, they seemed im- 
patient, alleging that it was uncertain when we 
should receive the result of the congress, and what 
it would be; that the least delay might be danger- 
ous; that additional punishments for New England 
were in contemplation, and accidents might widen 
the breach, and make it irreparable; therefore,’ 
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something preventive could not be too soon thought 
of and applied. 1 was therefore finally prevailed. 
with to promise doing what they desired, and to 
meet them again on Tuesday evening at the same 
place, and bring with me something for their con- 
sideration. 

Accordingly, at the time, I met with them, and 
produced the following paper. 


“Hints ror Conversation upon the Subject 
of Terms that might probably produce a durable 
Union between Britain and the Colonies. 

1, “ The tea destroyed to be paid for. 

2. The tea-duty act to be repealed, and all the 
duties that have been received upon it to be repaid 
into the treasuries of the several provinces from 
which they have been collected. 

3. “The acts of navigation to be all re-enacted. 
in the colonies. 

4. “ A naval officer appointed by the crown to 
teside in each colony, to see that those acts are 
observed. , 

5, “ All the acts restraining manufactures in the 
colonies to be repealed. 

6. “ All duties arising on the acts for regulating 
trade with the colonies, to be for the public use of 
the respective colonies, and paid into their trea- 
suries, The collectors and custom-houge.officers 
to be appointed by each governor, and” not sent 
from England. 
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7. “In consideration of the Americahs main- 
taining their own peace establishment, and the 
monopoly. Britain is to have of their commerce, no 
requisition to be made from them in time of peace. 

8. No troops to enter and quarter in any cdlony, 
bat with the consent of its legislature. 

9. “In time of war, on requisition made by the 
king, with the consent of parliament, every colony 
shall raise money by the following rules or pro- 
portions, viz. If Britain, on account of the war, 
raises '3s. in the pound to its land tax, then the 
colonies to add to their last general provincial 
peace tax a sum equal to one-fourth thereof; and 
if Britain on the same account pays 48. inthe pound, 
then the colonies to add to their said last peace 
tax a sum equal to ,half thereof, which additional 
tax is to be granted to his majesty, and to be em- 
ployed in raising and paying men for land or sea 
service, furnishing provisions, transports, or for 
such other purposes as the king shall require and 
direct. And though no colony may contribute less, 
each may add as much by voluntary grant as they 
shall think proper. 

10. “ Castle William to be restored to the pro- 
vince of the Massachuitetts+Bay, and no fortress 
billlt by the crown in any province, but with the 
consent of itt legislature. 

wis ets late Massachusetts and anes, ats 

repeaftli, and’ a free government granted to 
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12. “ Ail judges to be appointed during good 
behavior, with equally permanent salaries, to be 
paid out of the province revenues by appointment 
of the assemblies. Or, if the judges are to be ap- 
pointed during the pleasure of the crown, Jet the 
salaries be during the pleasure of the assemblies, as 
heretofore. 

13. “ Governors to be supported by the assemblies 
of each province. 

14, “If Britain will give up its monoply of the 
American commerce, then the aid above-mentioned. 
to be given by America in time of peace ag well as 
in time of war. 

15. “ The extension of the act of Henry VIII. 
concerning treasons to the colonies, to be formally 
disowned by parliament. 

16, “ The American admiralty-courts reduced to 
the same powers they have in England, and the 
acts establishing them to be re-enacted in America. 

17.“ All powers of internal legislation in the 
colonies to be disclaimed by parliament.” 


In reading this paper a second time I gave my 
reasons at length for each article. 

On the first I observed, that when the injury wes 
done, Britain bad a right to reparation, and would 
certainly have had it on demand,.as was the case 
when injury was done by mobs in ti@,tirge gf the 
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stamp act; or she might have a right to return an 
equal injury, if she rather chose to do that; but she 
could not have a right both to reparation and to re- 
turn an egual injury, much less had she a right to 
return the injury ten or twenty fold, as she had 
done by blocking up the port of Boston. All which 
extra injury ought in my judgment to be repaired 
by Britain. That therefore if paying for the tea 
‘was agreed to by me, as an article fit to be pro- 
posed, it was merely from a desire of peace, and in 
compliance with their opinion expressed at our first 
meeting ; that this was a sine qua non; that the dig- 
nity of Britain required it, and that if this were 
agreed to, every thing else would be easy. This 
reasoning was allowed to be just; but still the 
article was thought necessary to stand as it did. 
On the 2d, That the act should be repealed, as 
having never answered any good purpose, as hav- 
ing been the cause of the present mischief, and 
never likely to be executed. That the act being 
considered as unconstitutional by the Americans, 
and what the parliament had no right to make, they 
must consider all the money ertorted by it as so 
much wrongfully taken, and of which therefore re- 
stitution ought to be made; and the rather, as it 
would furnish 2 fund out of which the payment for 
the tea destroyed might best be defrayed. The 
gentlemen were of opinion, that the first part of this 
article, viz, Me repeal, might be obtained, but not 
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the refunding part, and therefore advised striking 
that out: but as I thought it just and right, J in- 
sisted on its standing. 

On the 3d and 4th articles I observed, we were 
frequently charged with views of abolishing the 
navigation act, That, in truth, those parts of it 
which were of most importance to Britain, as tend- 
ing to increase its naval strength, viz. those restrain- 
ing the trade, to be carried on only in ships belong- 
ing to British subjects, navigated by at least three 
quarters British or colony seamen, &c. were as 
acceptable to us as they could be to Britain, since 
we wished to employ our own ships in preference 
to foreigners, and had no desire to sce foreign ships 
enter our ports. That indeed the obliging us to 
land some of our commodities in England before 
we could carry them to foreign markets, and for- 
bidding our importation of some goods, directly 
from foreign countries, we thought a hardship, and 
a greater loss to us than gain to Britain, and there- 
fore proper to be repealed. But as Britain had 
deemed it an equivalent for her protection, we had 
never applied or proposed to apply for such repeal. 
And if they must be continued, I thought it best 
(since the power of parliament to make them was 
now disputed) that they should be re-enacted in all 
the colonies, which would demonstrate their con- 
sent to them. And then if, as in the sixth artigle, 
ali the duties arising on them were to be collected 
by officers appointed and salaried in the respective 
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governments, and the produce paid into their trea- 
suries, I was sure the acts would be better and more 
faithfully executed, and at much less expense, and 
one great source of misunderstanding removed be- 
tween the two countries, viz. the calumnies of low 
officers appointed from home, who were for ever 
abusing the people of the country to government, 
to magnify their own zeal, and recommend them- 
selves to promotion. That the extension of the 
Admiralty jurisdiction so much complained of 
would then no longer be necessary; and that be- 
sides its being the interest of the colonies to execute 
those acts, which is the best security, government 
might be satisfied of its being done, from accounts 
to be sent home by the naval officers of the 4th 
article. The gentlemen were satisfied with these 
reasons, and approved the 3d and 4th articles; so 
they were to stand. 

The 5th they apprehended would meet with dif- 
ficulty. They said, that restraining manufactures 
in the colonies was a favorite idea here; and there- 
fore they wished that article to be omitted, as the 
proposing it would alarm and hinder perhaps the 
considering and granting others of more import- 
ance: but as I insisted on the equity of allowing all 
subjects in every country to make the most of their 
natural advantages, they desired I would at least 
alter the last word from repealed to reconsidered, 
which I complied with, 

In maintaining the 7th article (which was at first 
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objected to, on the principle that all under the care 
of government should pay towards the support of 
it,) my reasons were, that if every distinct part of 
the king’s dominions supported its own government 
in time of peace, it was all that could justly be re- 
quired of it; that all the old or confederated colo- 
nies had done so from their beginning; that their 
taxes for that purpose were very considerable; that 
new countries had many public expenses which old 
ones were free from, the works being done to their 
hands by their ancestors, such as making roads 
and bridges, erecting churches, court-houses, forts, 
quays, and other public buildings, founding schools 
and places of education, hospitals and alms-houses, 
&c, &c.; that the voluntary and the legal subscrip- 
tions and taxes for such purposes, taken together, 
amounted to more than was paid by equal estates 
in Britain. That it would be best for Britain, on 
two accounts, not to take money from us as contri- 
bution to its public expense, in time of peace; first, 
for that just so much less would be got from us in 
commerce, since all we could spare was already 
gained from us by Britain in that way; and se- 
condly, that coming into the hands of British mi- 
nisters accustomed to prodigality of public money, 
it would be squandered and dissipated, answering 
no good general purpose. That if we were to be 
taxed towards the support of goverm in Britain, 
as Scotland has been since the ufilon, we ought 
then to be allowed the same privileges in trade as 
VOL. I. ar 
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she has been allowed. That if we are called upon 
to give to the sinking fund or the national debt, 
Ireland ought to be likewise called upon; and both 
they and we, if we gave, ought to have some means 
established of inquiring into the application, and 
securing @ compliance with the terms on which we 
should grant. That British ministers would per- 
haps not like our meddling with such matters; and 
that hence might arise new causes of misunder- 
standing. ‘That upon the whole, therefore, I thought 
it best on all sides, that no aids shall be asked or 
expected from the colonies in time of peace; that it 
would then be their interest to grant bountifully and 
exert themselves vigorously in time of war, the 
sooner to put an end to it. That specie was not 
to be had to send to England in supplies, but the 
colonies could carry on war with their own paper 
money; which would pay troops, and for provisions, 
transports, carriages, clothing, arms, &c. So this 
7h article was at length agreed to without further 
objection. 

The 8th the gentlemen were confident would 
never be granted. For the whole world would be 
of opinion that the king, who is to defend all parts 
of his dominions, should have of course a right to 
place his troops where they might best answer that 
purpose. I aupported the article upon principlés 
equally impprtant in my opinion to Britain as to the 
colonies: for@hat if the king could bring inte ore 
part of his dominions, troops raised in any other 
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part of them, without the consent of the legislatures 
of the part to which they were brought, he might 
bring armies raised in America into England without 
consent of parliament, which probably would not 
like it, as a few years since they had not liked the 
introduction of the Hessians and Hanoverians, 
though justified by the supposition of its being a 
time of danger. That if there should be at any 
time real occasion for British troops in America, 
there was no doubt of obtaining the consent of the 
assemblies there ; and I was so far from being will- 
ing to drop this article, that I thought I ought to 
add another, requiring all the present troops to be 
withdrawn, before America could be expected to 
treat or agree upon any terms of accommodation; 
as what they should now do of that kind might be 
deemed the effect of compulsion, the appearance of 
which ought as much as possible to be avoided, 
since those reasonable things might be agreed to, 
where the parties seemed at least to act freely, which 
would be strongly refused under threats or the 
semblance of force. That the withdrawing the 
troops was therefore necessary to make any treaty 
darably binding on the part of the Americans, since 
‘proof of having acted under force, would invalidate 
any agreement. And it could, be no wonder that 
we should insist on the crown’s having no right to 
bring a standing army gmong us ip time of peace, 
when we saw now beforennr eyes a striking instance 
of the jl use to be made of it, siz. to distepss the 
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king's subjects in different parts of his dominions, 
one part after the other, into a submission to arbi- 
trary power, which was the avowed design of the 
army and fleetnow placed at Boston. Finding me ob- 
stinate, the gentlemen consented to let this stand, but 
did not seem quite to approve of it. They wished, 
they said, to have this a paper or plan that they 
might show as containing the sentiments of consi- 
derate impertial persons, and such as they might 
as Englishmen support, which they thought could 
not well be the case with this article. 

The 9th article was so drawn, in compliance with 
an idea of Dr. Fothergill’s, started at our first meet- 
ing, viz, that government here would probably not 
be satisfied with the promise of voluntary grants in 
time of war from, the assemblies, of which the quan- 
tity must be uncertain; that therefore it would be 
best to proportion them in some way to the shillings 
in the pound raised in England; but how such pro- 
portion could be ascertained he was at a loss to 
contrive: I was desired to consider it. It had been 
said, too, that parliament was become jealous of the 
right claimed and heretofore used by the crown, of 
raising money in the colonies without parliamentary 
consent; and therefore, since we would not pay 
parliamentary taxes, future requisitions must be 
made with consent of parliament, and not other- 
wise, I wondered that the crown should be willing 
to give up that separate right, but had no objection 
to its limiting itself, if it thought proper: so I drew 
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the article accordingly, and contrived to proportion 
the aid by the tax of the last year of peace. And 
since it was thought that the method I should have 
liked best, would never be agreed to, viz. a conti- 
nental congress to be called by the cyown, for an- 
swering requisitions and proportioning aids, I 
chose to leave room for voluntary additions by the 
separate assemblies, that the crown might have 
some motive for calling them together and cultivat- 
ing their good-will, and they have some satisfaction 
in showing their loyalty and their zeal in the com- 
mon cause, and an opportunity of manifesting their 
disapprobation of a war, if they did not think it a 
just one. This article therefore met with no objec- 
tion from them; and I had another reason for liking 
it, viz, that the view of the proportion to be given 
in time of war, might make us the more frugal in 
time of peace. 

For the 10th article, I urged the injustice of seiz~ 
ing that fortrese, (which had been built at an im- 
mense charge by the province, for the defence of 
their port against national enemies) and turning 
it into a citadel for awing the town, restraining 
their trade, blocking up their port, and depriving 
them of their privileges. That a great deal had 
been said of their injustice in destroying the tea ; 
but here was 2 much greater injustice uncompen- 
sated, that castle having cost the province 300,000). 
And that such a use made of a fortress they had 
built, would net only effectually discourage every 
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colpny from ever building another, and thereby 
leave them more exposed to foreign enemies, but 
was a good reason for their insisting that the 
erown should never erect any hereafter in their 
limite without the consent of the legislature. The 
gentlemen had not much to say against this article; 
but thought it would hardly be admitted. 

The 11th article it was thought would be strongly 
objected to; that it would be urged the old colo-, 
nists could have nothing to do with the affairs of 
Cenada, whatever we had with those of the Mas- 
sachmsetts; that it would be considered as an offi- 
cious meddling merely to disturb government; and 
that some even of the Massachusetts’ acts were 
thought by administration to be improvements of 
that government, viz. those altering the appoint- 
ment of counsellors, the choice of jurymen, and 
the forbidding of town meetings. I replied, that 
we having assisted in the conquest of Canada, at a 
great expense of blood and treasure, had some 
right to be considered in the settlement of it. That 
the establishing an arbitrary government on the 
back of our settlements mightsbe dangerous to us 
all; and that loving liberty ourselves, we wished it 
to be extended among mankind, and to have no 
foundation for ‘future slavery laid in America. 
That as to gmending the Massachusetts govern- 
Thepieghough it might be ghown that every one of 
these prvigndad agaendments’ were real mischiefs, 
yet that charters being compacts between two par- 
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ties, the king and the people, no alteration could be 
made in them, even for the better, but by the con- 
sent of both parties. That the parliament's claim 
and exercise of a power to alter our charters, 
which had always been deemed inviolable but for 
forfeiture, and to alter Jaws made in pursuance of 
these charters which had received the royal appro- 
bation, and thenceforth deemed fixed and un- 
changeable, but by the powers that made them, 
had rendered al} our constitutions uncertain, and 
set us quile afloat, That as by claiming a right to 
tax us ad libitum, they deprived us of all property ; 
80 by this claim of altering our laws and charters 
at will, they deprived us of all privilege and right 
whatever, but what we should hold at their plea- 
sure. That this was a situation we could not be 
in, and must risk life and every thing rather than 
submit to it. So this article remained. 

‘The 12th article I explained, by acquainting the 
gentlemen with the former situation of the judges 
in most colonies, viz. that they were appointed by 
the crown, and paid by the assemblies. That the 
appointment being during the pleasure of the 
crown, the salary had been during the pleasure of 
the assembly. That when it has been urged 
against the assemblies, that their making judges 
dependent on them for their ‘salaries, was aiming 
at an undue influence over the ¢ourts of justice : 
the assemblies usually replied, that making them 
‘dependent on the ctown for continnance in their 
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places, was also retaining an undue influence over 
those courts; and that one undue influence was a 
proper balance for the other; but that whenever 
the crown would consent to acts making the 
judges during good behavior, the assemblies would 
at the same time grant their salaries to be perma- 
nent during their continuance in office. This the 
crown has however constantly refused. And this 
equitable offer is now again here proposed; the 
colonies not being able to conceive why their 
judges should not be rendered as independent as 
those in England. That, on the contrary, the 
crown now claimed to make the judges in the co- 
lonies dependent on its favor for both place and 
salary, both to be continued at its pleasure. This 
the colonies must oppose as inequitable, as putting 
both the weights into one of the scales of justice, 
If, therefore, the crown does not choose to com- 
mission the judges during good behavior, with 
equally permanent salaries, the alternative pro- 
posed that the salaries continue to be paid during 
the pleasure of the assemblies as heretofore. The 
gentlemen allowed this article to be reasonable. 
The 13th was objected to, as nothing was gene- 
rally thought more reasonable here, than that the 
king should pay his own governor, in order to 
render him independent of the people, who other- 
wise might aim at influencing him against his duty, 
by occasionally withholding his salary. To this I 
answered, that governors sent to the colonies were 
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often men of no estate or principle, who came 
merely to make fortunes, and had no natural re- 
gard for the country they were to govern. That 
to make them quite independent of the people, was 
to make them careless of their conduct, whether 
it was beneficial or mischievous to the public, and 
giving a loose to their rapacious and oppressive 
dispositions. That the influence supposed could 
never extend to operate any thing prejudicial to 
the king's service, or the interest of Britain; since 
the governor was bound by a set of particular in- 
structions, which he had given surety to observe ; 
and all the laws he assented to were subject to be 
repealed by the crown if found improper. That 
the payment of the salaries by the people was more 
satisfactory to them, as it was productive of a 
good understanding, and mutual good offices be- 
tween governor and governed, and therefore the 
innovation lately made in that respect at Boston 
‘and New York had, in my opinion, better be laid 
aside. So this article was suffered to remain. 

But the- 14th was thought totally inadmissible, 
The monopoly of the American commerce could 
never be given up, and the proposing it would only 
give offence without answering any good purpose. 
I was therefore prevailed on to strike it wholly out. 

The 15th was readily agreed to. 

The 16th it was thought would be of little con- 
sequence, if the duties were given to the colony 
treasuries. 
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The 17th it was thought could hardly be ob- 
tained, but might be tried. 

Thus having gone through the whole, I was de- 
sired to make a fair copy for Dr. Fothergill, who 
now informed us, that having an opportunity of 
seeing daily Lord Dartmouth, of whose good dis- 
position he had a high opinion, he would commu~ 
nicate the paper to him, as the sentiments of con- 
siderate persons who wished the welfare of both 
countries. Suppose, said Mr. Barclay, I were to 
show this paper to Lord Hyde; would there be 
any thing amiss in so doing? He is a very know- 
ing man; and though not in the ministry, properly 
speaking, he is a good deal attended to by them. 
Thave some acquaintance with him: we converse 
freely sometimes; and perhaps, if he and 1 were to 
talk these articles over, and I should communicate 
to him our conversation upon them, some good 
might arise out of it. Dr. Fothergill had no ob- 
jection; and I said J could have none. Iknew 
Lord Hyde a little, and had an esteem for him. I 
had drawn the paper at their request, and it was 
now theirs to do with it what they pleased. Mr. 
Barclay then proposed that I should send the fair 
copy to him, which, after making one for Dr. Fo- 
thergill and one for himself, he would return to me. 
Another question then apose, whether I had any 
objection. to their mentioning that I had been con- 
sulted? .J said, none that related to myself; but 
it was my opinion, if they wished any attention paid 
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to thé propositions, it would be better not to men- 
tion me; the ministry having, as I conceived, a 
prejudice against me and every thing that came 
from me. They said, on that consideration it 
wight be best not to mention me; and so it was 
concluded. For my own part, I kept this whole 
proceeding a profound secret; but I soon after 
discovered that it had taken air by some means or 
other. 

Being much interrupted the day following, I did 
not copy and send the paper. The next morning 
I received a note from Mr. Barclay, pressing to 
have it before twelve o'clock. 1 accordingly sent 
itto him. Three days after I received the follow- 
ing note from him. 


D. Barclay presents his respects, and acquaints 
Dr. Franklin, that being informed a pamphlet, en- 
titled, ““ A Friznpty Appress,” has been dis- 
persed to the disadvantage of America, (in particu- 
lar by the Dean of Norwich) he desires Dr. Frank- 
lin will “peruse the enclosed, just come to hand 
from America; and if he approves of it, republish 
it, as D. Barclay wishes something might be pro- 
perly spread at Norwich. D. Barclay saw to-day 
a person with whom he had been ‘yesterday, (be- 
fore he called on Dr. Franklin) and had the satis- 
faction of walking part of the way with him to 
another noble person's Louse, to meet on the dbusi- 
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ness, and. he told him, that he could say, that he 
saw some light. 
Cheapside, 11th inst. 


The person so met and accompanied by Mr. 
Barclay, I understood to be Lord Hyde, going 
either to Lord Dartmouth’s or Lord North's. I 
knew not which. 

In the following week arrived the proceedings 
of the congress, which had been long and 
anxiously expected, both by the friends and 
adversaries of America. 

The petition of congress to the king was en- 
closed to me, and accompanied by the following 
letter from their president, addressed to the Ame- 
rican agents in London, as follows : 


To Pavt Wentwortsz, Eso, Dr. BENJAMIN 
Frangurn, Wittiam Bouen, Eso., Dr. Ar- 
THUR Lez, Txsomas Lirr, Ese, Epmunp 
Burge, Eso., Cuartes Gartu, Eso. 


Philadelphia, October 26, 1774. 
GunTLemeEn, 

We give you the strongest proof of 
our reliance on your zeal and attachment to the 
happiness of America, and the cause of liberty, 
when we commit the enclosed papers to your care. 

We desire you will deliver the petition into the 
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hands of his majesty; and after it has been pre- 
sented, we wish it may be made public through the 
presa, together with the list of grievances. And as 
we hope for great assistance from the spirit, virtue, 
and justice of the nation, it is our earnest desire 
that the most effectual care be taken, as early as 
possible, to furnish the trading cities and manu- 
facturing towns throughout the united kingdom, 
with our memorial to the people of Great Britain. 

We doubt not but that your good sense and dis- 
cernment will lead you to avail yourselves of 
every assistance that may be derived from the ad- 
vice and friendship of all great and good men, who 
may incline to aid the cause of liberty and man- 
kind. 

The gratitude of America, expressed in the en- 
closed vote of thanks,’ we desire may be conveyed 
to the deserving objects of it, inthe manner that 
you think will be most acceptable to them. 

It is proposed that another congress be held on 
the 10th May next, at this place ; but in the mean 
time we beg the favor of you, gentlemen, to trans- 
mit to the speakers of the several assemblies, the 





+ This piece is wautiag; bat it was a vote of congress decla- 
ratory, in their own aames, and in the behalf of all those whom 
they represented, of their most grateful acknowledgments to 
those truly noble, honorable, and patriotic advocates of civil and 
religious liberty, who had so generously and powerfully, thongh 
ussuccessfuily, espoused and defended the cause of America, 
both in and out of parliament. 
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eatliest information of the most authentic accounts 
you can collect, ofall such conduct and designs of 
ministry or parliament, as it may concern Anterica 
to know. We are, with unfeigned esteem and re- 
gard, Gentlemen, by order of the congress, 

Hesny Mipp.eton, President. 


TO THE KINGS MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 


Most Gracious Sovenzicn, 


We your Majesty's faithful subjects of the 
colonies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pewnsylvania, the counties of Newoastle, Kent, 
and Sussex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
fina, and South Carolina, in behalf of ourselves and the inha- 
bitants of those colonies wha have deputed us to represent 
them in general congress, by this our humble petition, beg 
leave to lay our grievances before the throne. 

A standing army has been kept in these colonies ever since 
the corftlusion of the late war, without the consent of our 
assemblies : and this army, with a considerable naval arma~ 
ment, has been employed to enforce the collection of taxes, 

The authority of the commander in chief, and under him, 
of the brigadiers-general, has in time of peace been rendered 
aupreme in all the civil governments in America. 

The commander in chief of all your Majesty’s forces in 
North America has, in time of peace, been appointed 
governor of a colony. 

‘The charges of usual offices have been greatly increased ; 
and new expensive and oppressive offices have been multi- 
plied. 
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The judges of admiralty and vice-edmiralty courts sre 
empowered to receive their salaries and fees from the effecty 
condemyaed by themselves. ‘The officers of the customs are 
empowered to break open and enter houses, without the 
authority of any civil magistrate, founded on civil informa- 
tion, 

The judges of courts of common law have been made 
entirely dependent on one part of the legislature for their 
salaries, as well @ for the duration of their commissions. 

Counsellors holding their commissions during pleesure, 
exercise legislative authority. 

Humble and seasonable petitions from the representatives 
of the people have been fruitless. The agents of the people 
have been discountenanced, and governors have been in- 
atructed to prevent the payment of their salaries. 

Assemblies have been repeatediy and injuriously dissolved. 

Commerce has been burthened with many uselesa and 
oppressive restrictions. 

By several acts of parliament, made in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years of your Majesty's reign, 
duties are imposed on us, for the purpose of raising a revenue, 
and the powers of admiralty and vice-admiralty courts are 
extended beyond their ancient limits, whereby our property 
is taken fram us without our consent, the trial by jury in 
many civil cnses is abolished, enormous forfeitures are in- 
curred for slight offences, vexatious informers are exempted 
from paying damages, to which they are justly liable, and 
oppreasive security is required from owners before they are 
allowed to defend their right. 

Both houses of parliament have resolved, that colonists 
tay be tried in England for offences alleged to have been 
committed in Ameriea, by virtue of a statute passed in the 
thirty-fifth year of Henry the Eighth; and in consequence 
thereof, attempts have been made to enforce that statute. A 
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statute was passed in the twelfth year of your Majesty's reign, 
directing that persons charged with committing any offence 
therein described, in any place out of the realm, maf be in- 
dicted and tried for the same, in any shire or county within 
the realm, whereby inhabitants of these colonies may, in 
sundry cases by that statute made capital, be depriyed of a 
trial by their peers of the vicinage. 

In the last sessions of parliament, an act way passed for 
blocking up the harhor of Boston; anofter, empowering 
the governor of the Massachusetts Bay to send persons in- 
dicted for murder in that province to another colony, or even 
to Great Britain, for trial, whereby such offenders may escape 
Tegal punishment; 2 third, for altering the chartered consti- 
tution of government in that province ; and a fourth, for ex~ 
tending the limits of Quebec, abolishing the English and 
restoring the Freneh laws, whereby great uumbers of British 
freemen are subjected to the latter, and establishing an abso- 
Jute goverament, and the Roman Catholic religion, throughout 
those vast regions that border on the westerly and northerly 
boundaries of the free Protestant English settlements; and 
a fifth, for the better providing suitable quarters for officers 
and soldiers in his Majesty’s service in North America. 

To a sovereign who “ glories in the name of Briton” the 
bare recital of these acts must, we presume, justify the loyal 
subjects, who fly to the foot of his throne, and implore his 
Glemency for protection against them. 

From this destructive system of colony administration, 
adopted since the conclusion of the last war, have flowed 
those distresses, dangers, fears, and jealousies, that overwhelm 
your Majesty's dutiful colonists with affliction; ard we defy 
‘our most subtle and inveterate enemies, to trace the unhappy 
differences between Great Britain and these colonies, from an 
earlier period, or from other causes than we have assigned. 
Had they proceeded on our part from a reniless levity of 
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temper, unjust impulses of ambition, or artful suggestions of 
sedit persons, we should merit the opprobrious terms 
roms | bestowed upon us, by those we revere. But sa 
far from promoting innovatians, we have only opposed them; 
and can be charged with no offence, unless it be one, to re 
ceive injuries and be sensible of them. 

Had our Creator been pleased to give us existence in a 
land of slavery, thg sense of our condition might have been 
mitigated by ignorance and habit. But thanks be to His 
adorable goodness, we were bors the heire of freedom, and 
ever enjoyed our right under the auspices of your royal 
ancestors, whose family was seated on the British throne, to 
Tescue and secure a pjous and gallant nation from the popery 
and despotism of a superstitious and inexorable tyrant. Your 
Majesty, we am confident, justly rejoices that your title to the 
crown is thus founded on the title of your people to liberty ; 
and therefore we doubt not but your royal wisdom must 
approve the sensibility, that teaches your subjects anxiously 
to guard the blessing they received from divine Providence, 
and thereby to proverthe performance of that compact, which 
elevated the illustrious house of Brunswick to the imperial 
dignity it now possesses. 

‘The apprehension of being degraded into a state of servi- 
tude from the- pre-eminent rank of English freemen, while 
our minds retain the strongest love of liberty, and clearly 
foresee the miseries preparing for us and our posterity, excites 
emotions in our breasts which, though we cannot describe, 
we should not wish to conceal. Feeling as men, and think- 
ing as subjects, in the manner we do, silence would be dis~ 
loyalty. By giving this faithful information, we do all in our 
power to promote the great objects of your royal cares, the 
tranquillicy of your goverment, and the welfare of your 


Duty 0 your Majesty, and regard for the preservation of 
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ourselves and our posterity, the primary obligations of nature 
and of society, command us to entreat your royal alention; 
and as your Majesty enjoys the signal distinction of Teigning 
over freemen, we apprehend the language of freemen canwot 
be displeasing. Your royal indignation, we hope, will rather 
fall on those designing and dangerous men, who daringly in- 
terposing themselves between your royal person and your 
faithful subjects, and for several years past incessantly em- 
ployed to dissolve the bonds of society, by abusing your 
Majesty's authority, misrepresenting your American subjects, 
aud prosecuting the most desperate and irritating projects of 
oppression, have at length compelled us, by the force of accu- 
mulated injuries, too severe to be any longer tolerable, to 
disturb your Majesty’s repose by our complaints. 

‘These sentiments are extorted from hearts, that much more 
willingly would bleed in your Majesty’s service. Yet so 
greatly have we been misrepresented, that a necessity has been 
alleged of taking our property from us without our consent, 
“ to defray the charge of the administration of justice, the 
aupport of civil government, and the defence, protection, and 
secarity of the colonies.” But we beg leave to assure your 
‘Majesty, that such provision has been and will be made for 
defraying the two firet articles, as has been ari shall be judged, 
by the legislatures of the several colonies, just and suitable 
to their respective circumstances: and for the defence, pro- 
tection, and security of the colonies, their militias, if properly 
regulated, as they earnestly desire may immediately be done, 
would be fully sufficient, at least in times of peace; and in 
case of war, your faithfal colonists will be ready and willing, 
as they ever have been when constitutionally required, to de- 
‘monetrate their loyalty to your Majesty, by exerting their 
‘mont strenuous efforts in granting expplics and raising forces. 
Yielding to no British subjects im affectionate attachment to 
your Majesty’s person, family and government, we too dearly 
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prize the privilege of expressing that attachment by those 
proofs, that are honorable to the prince who receives them, 
and t» the people who give them, ever to resign it iced 
body of men upon earth, 

Had we been permitted to enjoy in quiet the iuhetitance 
Jeft as by our forefathers, we should at this time have been 
peaceably, cheerfully, and usefully employed in recommend- 
ing ourselves by every testimony of devotion to your Majesty, 
and of veneration to the state from which we derive our 
origin. But though now exposed to unexpected and unna- 
tural scenes of distress, by a contention with that nation, in 
whose parental guidance on al! important affairs we have 
hitherto with fikal reverence constantly trusted, and therefore 
cau derive no instruction in our present uuhappy and per- 
plexing circumstances from any former experience, yet we 
doubt not the purity of our intention and the integrity of our 
conduct will justify us at thet grand tribunal, before which 
all mankind must submit to judgment. 

We ask but for peace, liberty, and safety. We wish not 
a diminution of the prerogative, nor do we solicit the grant 
of any new right in our favor. Your royal autbority over us, 
and our connexion with Great Britain, we ehall always care- 
fully and zealously endeavor to support and maintain, 

Filled with’ sentiments of duty to your Majesty, and of 
affection to our parent state, deeply impressed by our ednca- 
tion, and strongly confirmed by our reason, and anxious to 
evince the sincerity of these dispositions, we present this 
petition only to obtain redress of grievances, and relief from 
fears und jealousies occasioned by the system of statutes and 
regulations adopted since the close of the late war, for raising 
a tevenue in America—extending the powers of courts of 
sthmiralty and vive-admiraltp—trying persons in Great Britain 
for pffences alleged to be sommitted in America—affecting 
the-province of Musachusotts- Bay; and altering the govern- 
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ment and extending the limits of Quebec; by the abolition 
of which system, the harmony between Great Britain and 
these colonies, so necessary to the happiness of both, and so 
ardently desired by the latter, and the usual intercourse will 
be immediately restored. In the magnanimity and justice of 
your Majesty and parliament, we confide for a redress of our 
other grievances, trusting, that when the causes of our appre- 
hensions are removed, our future conduct will prove us not 
unworthy of the regard we have been accustomed in our 
happier days to enjoy. For, appealing to that Bemg who 
searches thoroughly the hearts of his creatures, we solemoly 
profess, that our councils have been influenced by no other 
motive than a dread of impending destruction. 

Permit us then, most gracious Sovereign, in the name of 
ali your faithful people in America, with the utmost humility 
to implore you, for the honor of Almighty God, whose pure 
religion our enemies are undermining ; for your glory, which 
can be advauced only by rendering your subjects happy, and 
keeping them united; for the interests of your family, depend- 
ing on an adherence to the principles that enthroned it; for 
the safety and welfare of your kingdoms and dominions, 
threatened with almost unavoidable dangers and distresses ; 
that your Majesty, as the loving father of your whole people, 
connected by the same bands of Jaw, loyalty, faith, and blood, 
though dwelling in various countries, will uot suffer the trans- 
cendant relation formed by these ties to be further violated, 
in uncertain expectation of effects, that, if attained, never 
can compensate for the calamities through which they must 
be gained. > 

We therefore most earnestly beseech your Majesty, that 
your royal authority and interposition may be used for our 
relief; and that 2 gracious answer may be given to this peti- 
tion. 

‘That your Majesty may enjoy every felicity through 3 long 
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and glorious reign over loyal and happy subjects, and that 
your descendants may inherit your prosperity and dominions 
til time shal] be no more, is and always will be our sincere 
and fervent prayer. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26, 1774. Henry Mivpveton. 


From New Hampshire, From Massachusetts Bay, 


Joun Suiiivan, 
Narn. Fousom. 


Rhode Island, 
Srxe. Hopkins, 
Sam. Warp. 


Connecticut, 
Exzrs. Dyer, 
Rogxr Suersan, 
Stuas Deane. 


New York, 
Pui. Livincstox, 
Joun Axsop, 
Isaac Low, 
Jas. Duang, 
Joun Jay, 
Wa. Froyp, 
Henuy Wisner, 
S. Bozrvm. 


New Jersey, 
Wit. Livixncsron, 
Joun De. Harr, 
Syern.Ceanz, . 
Rics. Smita. 


Tuomas Cusuine, 

Samve. ApAms, 

Joun Avams, 

R. Trear Paine. 
Penusylvania, 

FE. Bippus, 

3. Gatroway, 

Joun Dicwixson, 

Joux Morton, 

Tuomas Mirr.in, 

GeorceE Ross, 

Cua, Humpuneys, 


Delaware Government, 
Casar Ropney, 
Tuo. M‘Kean, 
Geo. Reap. 


Maryland, 
Mat. TincGRMAN, 
Tu, Jounson, JUN. 
Wm. Paca, 
Samurn Cuacs. 


Virginia, 7 ae 
Ricu. Hen. Les, 
Pargicx Heyey, 
G, Wasnineton, 
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Eom. Peno.eton, From South Carolina, 


Ricm Branp, Tuo. Lyyca, 
Bry. Harrison. Cumist. Gapspen, 
£ J. Ruteenes, 
North Carolina, Epw. Rurnence. 


Wiz. Hooves, 
Joserx Hewes, 
Ro. Casweut. 


The first impression made by the proceedings of 
the American congress on people in general, was 
greatly in our favor. Administration seemed to be 
staggered, were impatient to know whether the 
petition mentioned in the proceedings was come to 
my hands, and took a round-about method of 
obtaining that information, by getting a ministerial 
merchant, a known intimate of the solicitor-general, 
to write me a letter, importing that he heard I had 
received such a petition, that I was to be attended 
in presenting it by the merchants, and begging to 
know the time, that he might attend “on sv im- 
portant an occasion, and give his testimony to so 
good a work.” Before these proceedings arrived, 
it had been given out, that no petition from the 
congress could be received, as they were an illegal 
body; but the secretary of state after a day’s peru- 
sal (during which a council was held) told us it was 
a decent and proper petition, and cheerfully under- 
took to jresent it to his majesty, who, he after- 
wayde agsured us, ‘was pleased-to receive it very 
graciously, and # promise to lay-ff; as soon as 
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they met, before his two houses of parliament; and. 
we had reason to believe that at that time, the peti- 
tion was intended to be made the foundation of 
some change of measures; but that purpose, if 
such there was, did not long continue. i 

About this time I received a letter from Mr. 
Barclay, then at Norwich, dated December 18, 
expressing his opinion, that it might be best to 
postpone taking any further steps in the affair of 
procuring a meeting and petition of the merchants, 
(on which we had had several consultations) till after 
the holidays, thereby to give the proceedings of 
congress more time to work upon men’s minds, 
adding, “I likewise consider that our superiors 
will have some little time for reflection, and per- 
haps may contemplate on the propriety of the 
Hints in their possession. By a few lines I have 
received from Lord Hyde, he intimates his hearty 
wish that they may be productive of what may be 
practicable and advantageous for the mother-coun- 
try and the colonies,"—On the 22d Mr. Barclay 
‘was comé to town, when I dined with him, and 
learnt that Lord Hyde thought the propositions 
too hard. 


On the 24th I received the following note from a 
considerable merchant in the city, viz. 
Me. Witz1sm Neate presents his most 
respectful compliments to Dr. Franklin, and as a 
report.prevailed yesterday evening that all the dis- 
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putes between Great Britain and the American 
colonies were, through his application and influ- 
ence with Lord North, amicably settled, conform- 
able to the wish and desire of the late congress, 
W. N. desires the favor of Dr. Franklin to inform 
Yim by a line per the bearer, whether there is any 
credit to be given to the report? 
St. Mary Hill, 24th December, 1774. 


My answer was to this effect; that I should be very 
happy to be able to inform him that the report he 
had heard bad some truth in it: but I could only 
assure him that J knew nothing of the matter. 
Such reports, however, were confidently circulated, 
and had some effect in recovering the stocks, which 
had fallen 3 or 4 per cent. 

On Christmas-day, visiting Mrs. Howe, she told 
me as soon as I went in, that her brother, Lord 
Howe, wished to be acquainted with me; that he 
was a very good man, and she was sure we should 
like each other. I said, I bad always heard a 
good character of Lord Howe, and should be 
proud of the honor of being known tohim, He is 
but just by, said she; will you give me leave to 
send for him? By all means, Madawm, if you think 
proper. She rang for a servant, wrote a note, and 
Lord Howe came in a few minutes... 

After some extremely polite :cotuplimenta, as to 
the general ‘inotives fgr his desixing an enqugint- 
ance with me, he said he had a. paxticulay one at 
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this time, which was the alarming situation of our 
affairs with America, which no one, he was per- 
suaded, understood better than myself; that it 
was the opinion of some friends of his, that no man 
could do more towards reconciling our differences 
than I could, if I would undertake it; that he was 
sensible I had been very ill treated by the ministry, 
but he hoped that would not be considered by me 
in the present case; that he himself, though not in 
opposition, had much disapproved of their conduct 
towards me; that some of them, he was sure, were 
ashamed of it, and sorry it had happened ; which 
he supposed must be sufficient to abate resentment 
in a great and generons mind; that if he were 
himself in administration, he should be ready to 
make me ample satisfaction, which he was per- 
suaded would one day or other be done; that he 
‘was uncomected with the ministry, except by some 
personal friendships, wished well however to go- 
vernment, was artxious for the generat welfare of 
the whole empire, and had a particular regard for 
New England, which had shown a very endearing 
respect to his family ; that he was merely an inde- 
pendent member of parliament, desirous of doing 
what good he could, agteeably to his duty in that 
station ; that he therefore had wished for an oppor- 
tanity of obtaining my sentiments on the means of 
reconciling our differences, which he saw Tnust be 
attended with the ntost mischievous consequences, 
if not-epesdily accorhmodated ; that-he hoped his 
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zeal for the public welfare would, with me, excuse 
the impertinence of a mere stranger, who could 
have otherwise no reason to expect, or right to 
reqnest me to open my mind to him on these 
topics; but he did conceive that if I would indulge 
him with my ideas of the means proper to bring 
about 2 reconciliation, it might be of some use; 
that perhaps I might not be willing myself to have 
any direct communication with this ministry on this 
occasion; that I might likewise not care to have it 
known that I had any indirect communication with 
them, till [ could be well assured of their good dis- 
positions; that being himself upon no ill terms 
with them, he thought it not impossible that he 
might, by conveymg my sentiments to them and 
theirs to me, be a means of bringing on a good un- 
derstanding, without committing either them or 
mne, if his negociation should not succeed ; and that 
I might rely on his keeping perfectly secret every 
thing I should wish to remain so. 

Mrs. Howe here offering to withdraw, whether 
of herself, or from any sign by him, I know not, J 
begged she might stay, as I should have no secret 
in a business of this nature that I could not freely 
confide to her prudence; which was truth; for I 
had never conceived a higher opinion of the discre- 
tion and excellent understanding of any woman 
on so short an acquaintance. I added, that though 
¥ had never before the honor of being im his lord- 
ship's company, his manner was such as had al- 
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ready engaged my confidence, and would make 
me perfectly easy and free in communicating my- 
self to him. I begged him, in the first place, to give 
me credit for a sincere desire of healing the breach 
between the two countries ; that I would cheerfully 
and heartily do every thing in my small power to 
accomplish it ; but that I apprehended from the 
king’s speech, and from the measures talked of, as 
well as those already determined on, no intention 
or disposition of the kind existed in the present 
ministry, and therefore no accommodation could 
be expected till we saw a change, That as to 
what his lordship mentioned of the personad injuries 
done me, those done my country were so much 
greater, that I did not think the other, at this time, 
worth mentioning ; that besides it was a fixed rule 
with me, not to mix my private affairs with those of 
the public; that I could join with my personal 
enemy, in serving the public, or, when it was for its 
interest, with the public in serving that enemy; 
these being my sentiments, his lordship might be 
assured that no private considerations of the kind 
should prevent my being as useful in the present 
case as my small ability would permit. He ap- 
peared satisfied and pleased with these declara- 
tions, and gave it me as his sincere opinion, that 
some of the ministry were extremely well disposed 
to any reasonable accommodation, preserving only 
the dignity of government; and he wished me to 
drew ap in writing, some propositions containing 
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the terms on which I conceived a good under- 
standing might be obtained and established, and 
the mode of proceeding to accomplish it; which 
propositions, as soon as prepared, we might meet 
to consider, either at his house, or at mine, or 
where I pleased ; but as his being seen at my house, 
or me at his, might, he thought, occasion some spe~ 
culation, it was concluded to be best to meet at 
his sister's, who readily offered her house for the 
purpose, and where there was a good pretence 
with her family and friends for my being often 
seen, as it was known we played together at chess. 
T undertook, accordingly, to draw up something of 
the kind ; and so for that time we parted, agreemg 
to meet at the same place again on the Wednesday 
following. 

I dined about this time by imvitation with 
Governor Pownall. There was no company but 
the family; and after dinner we had a téte-d-téte. 
He had been in the opposition; but was now about 
making his peace, in order to come into partiament 
upon ministerial interest, which I did not then 
know. He told me what ¥ had before been told 
by several of Lord North’s friends, that the Ameri- 
can-measures were not the measures of that minis- 
ter, nor approved by him; that, on the contrary, he 
was well disposed to promote 4 reconciliation updn 
any terms honorable to government; that J had 
been-lookeil uppn asthe great fementér of the op- 
position in America, and as a- great ddverdiry: to 
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any accommodation; that he, Governor Pow- 
nall, had given a different account of me, and had 
told his lordship that I was certainly much misum 
derstood : from the.governor's further discourse I 
collected, that he wished to be employed as an 
envoy or commissioner to America, to settle the 
differences, and to have me with him; but as I 
apprehended there was little likelihood that either 
of us would be so.employed by government, I did 
not give much attention to that part of his die 
course. 

I should have mentioned in its place (but one 
cannot recollect every thing in order) that declining 
at first to draw up the propositions desired by Lord 
Howe, I alleged its being unnecessary, since the 
congress in their petition to the king, just then 
received and presented through Lord Dartmouth, 
had stated their grievances, and pointed out very 
explicitly what would restore the ancient harmony; 
and I read a part of the petition to show their good 
dispositions, which, being very pathetically ex- 
pressed, seemed to affect both the brother and 
sister. But still I was desired to give my ideas of 
the steps to be taken, in case some of the proposi- 
tions in the petition should not be thought edmis- 
sible. And this, as I said before, I undertook 
to do. 

Lhad promised Lord Chatham to comnunicate 
to him the Sizst important news I should receive 
from America. I therefore sent him the proceed- 
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ings ‘of the congress as soon aa I received them; 
but a whole week passed after I received the peti- 
tion, before I could, as I wished to do, wait upon 
him with it, in order to obtain his sentiments on the 
whole ; for my time was taken up in mectings with 
the other agents to consult about presenting the 
petition, in waiting three different days with them 
on Lord Dartmouth, in consulting upon and. wri- 
ting letters to the speakers of assemblies, and other 
business, which did not allow me a day to go to 
Hayes. At last, on Monday the 26th, I got out, 
and was there about one o'clock: he received me 
with an affectionate kind of respect, that from so 
great a man was extremely engaging; but the 
opinion he expressed of the congress was still more 
so. They had acted, he said, with so much tem- 
per, moderation, and wisdom, that he thought it 
the most honorable assembly of statesmen since 
those of the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the 
most virtuous times. That there were not in their 
whole proceedings above one or two things he 
could have wished otherwise; perhaps but one, 
and that was their assertion, that the keeping 
ap astanding army in the colonies in time of peace, 
without consent of their legislatures, was against 
Jaw: he doubted that was not well founded, and 
that the law alluded to did not extend to the colo- 
nies. The rest he admired and honored, He 
thought the petition decent, manly, and properly 
expressed. He inquired much, and particularly 
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concerning the state of America, the probability of 
their perseverance, the difficulties they must meet 
with in adhering for any long time to their resolu- 
tions, the resources they might have to supply the 
deficiency of commerce ; to all which I gave him 
answers with which he seemed well satisfied. He 
expressed a great regard and warm affection for 
that country, with hearty wishes for their prospe- 
rity; and that government here might soon come 
to see its mistakes, and rectify them; and intimated 
that possibly he might, if his hcalth permitted, pre- 
pare something for its consideration, when the par- 
liament should meet after the holidays; on which 
he should wish to have previously my sentiments. 
¥ mentioned to him the very hazardous state I con- 
ceived we were in, by the continuance of the army 
in Boston; that whatever disposition there might 
be in the inhabitants to give no just cause of oflence 
to the troops, or in the general to preserve order 
among them, an unpremeditated unforeseen quarrel 
might happen between perhaps a drunken porter 
and a soldier, that might bring on a riot, tumult, 
and bloodshed; and in its consequences produce 
a breach impossible te be healed; that the army 
could not possibly answer any good purpose there, 
and might be infinitely mischievous; that no ac- 
commodation could properly be proposed and 
entered into by the Americans, while the bayenet 
wasrat their breasts; that to have any agreement 
binding, all force should be withdrawn. His iord- 
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ship seemed to think these sentiments hogl:somer 
thing in them that was reasonable. 

From Hayes I went to Haleted, Mr. Sargent's 
place, to dine, intending thence a visit to Lord 
Stanhope at Chevening ; but hearing that his lond- 
ship and the family were in town, I staid at Halsted 
all night, and the next morning went to Chisie- 
burst to call upon Lord Camden, i being in my 
way to town. I met his lordship and family in 
two carriages just without his gate, going on a visit 
of congratulation to Lord Chatham and his lady, 
on the late marriage of their daughter to Lord 
Mahon, son of Lord Stanhope. They were to be 
back at dinner; so I agreed to go in, stay dinner, 
and spend the evening there, and not return to 
town till next morning. We had that afternoon 
and evening a great deal of conversation on Ame- 
rican affairs, concerning which he was very inquisi- 
tive, and I gave him the best information in my 
power. I was charmed with his generous and: 
noble sentiments; and had the greet pleasure of 
hearing his fuli approbation of the proceedings of 
the congress, the petition, &c. &c. of which, at his 
request, I afterwards sent him a copy. He seemed 
anxious that the Americans should continue ta 
act with the same temper, coolness, and wisdom, 
with which they had hitherto proceeded im most of 
their public assemblies, in which casa ke did not; 
doubt they would succeed in. establishing their- 
Yights, and obtain ¢ solid and dapabls-agreement: : 
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with the mother-country; of the necessity and 
great importance of which agreement, he seemed to 
have the strongest impressions. 

I returned to town the next morning, in time to 
meet at the hour appointed by Lord Howe. I 
apologised for my not being ready with the paper I 
had promised, by my having been kept longer than 
L intended in the country. We had, however, a good 
deal of conversation on tie subject, and his lord- 
ship told me he could now assure me, of a certainty, 
that there was a sincere disposition in Lord North 
and Lord Dartmouth to accommodate the differ- 
ences with America, and to listen favorably to any 
propositions that might have a probable tendency 
to answer that salutary purpose. He then asked 
me what I thought of sending some person or per- 
sons over, commissioned to inquire into the griev- 
ances of America upon the spot, converse with the 
leading people, and endeavor with them to agree 
upon some means of composing our differences. 
I said, that a person of rank and dignity, who had 
a character of candor, integrity, and wisdom, might 
possibly, if employed in that service, be of great 
use. He seemed to be of the same opinion, and 
that whoever was employed should go with a 
hearty desire of promoting a sincere reconciliation, 
on the foundation of mutual interests and mutual 
good-will; that he should endeavor, not only to 
remove their prejudices against government, but 
equally the prejudices of government against them, 
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and bring on a perfect good understanding, &c. 
Mrs. Howe said, I wish, brother, you were to be 
sent thither on such a service; I should like that 
much better than General Howe's going to com- 
mand the army there. I think, Madam, said I. 
they ought to provide for General Howe some 
more honorable employment. Lord Howe here 
took out of his pocket a paper, and offering it to 
me said, smiling, if it is not an unfair question, may 
Task whether you know any thing of this paper? 
Upon looking-et it, I saw it was a copy in David 
Barclay's hand, of the [vrs before recited ; and 
said, that I had seen it; adding, a little after, that 
since I perceived his lordship was acquainted with 
a transaction, my concern in which I had under- 
stood was to have been hept a seeret, I should 
make no difficulty in owning to him that I had 
been consulted on the subject, and had drawn up 
that paper. He said, he was rather sorry to find 
that the sentiments expressed in it were mine, as it 
gave him less hopes of promoting, by my assist- 
ance, the wished-for reconciliation; since be had 
reason to think there was no likelihood of the ad- 
mission of these propositions. He hoped, how- 
ever, that I would reconsider the subject, and forra 
some plan that would be acceptable here. He 
expatiated on the infinite service it would be to the 
nation, and the great merit in-being instrumental ix 
#0 good a work; that he should not think of 
influencing me by any selfish motive, hut. certainly 
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1 might with reason expect any reward in the 
power of government to bestow. This to me was 
what the French vulgarly call spitting in the soup. 
However, I promised to draw some sketch of a 
plan at his request, though I much doubted, I said, 
whether it would be thought preferable to that he 
had in his hand. But he was willing to hope that 
it would ; and as he considered mysituation, that I 
had friends hereand constituents in America to keep 
well with, that [ might possibly propose something 
improper to Le seen in my hand-writing ; therefore, 
it would be better to send it to Mrs. Howe, who 
would copy it, send the copy to him to be commu- 
nicated to the ministry, and return me the original. 
This I agreed to, though I did not apprehend the 
inconvenience he mentioned. In general, I liked 
niuch his manner, and found myself disposed to 
place great confidence in him on occasion; but in 
this particular the secrecy he proposed seemed not 
vf much importance. 

In a day or two I sent the following paper, 
enclosed in a cover directed to the honorable Mrs. 
Howe. 

“Jt is supposed to be the wish on both sides, 
not merely to put a stop to the mischief at present 
threatening the general welfare, but to cement a 
cordial union, and remove, not only every real 
grievance, but every cause of jealousy and suspi- 
cion. 


“With this view, the first thing necemary is, 
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to know what is, by the different parties in the 
dispute, thought essentially necessary for the ob- 
taining such an union. 

* The American congress, in their petition to the 
king, have been explicit, declaring, that by a repeal 
of the oppressive acts therein complained of, ‘ the 
harmony between Great Britain and the colonies, so 
necessary to the happiness of both, and so ardently 
desired of them, will, with the usual intercourse, be 
immediately restored.’ 

“ If it has been thought reasonable here, to ex- 
pect that, previous to an alteration of measures, 
the colonies should make some declaration re- 
specting their future conduct, they have also done 
that, by adding, ‘ That when the causes of their 
apprehensions are removed, their future conduct will 
prove them not unworthy of the regard they have been 
accustomed in their happier days to enjoy. 

“ For their sincerity in these declarations, they 
solemnly call to witness the Searcher of all hearts. 

«Tf Britain can have any reliance on these de- 
clarations, (and perhaps none to be extorted by 
force can be more relied on than these which are 
thus freely made,) she may, without hazard to her- 
self, try the expedient proposed, since, if it fails, 
she has it in her power at any time to resume her 
present measures. 

* It is then proposed, 

“That Britain should show some confidence in 

these declarations, by repealing all the laws or 
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parts of laws that are requested to be repealed in 
the petition of the congress to the king : 

“ And that at the same ‘time orders should be 
given to withdraw the fleet from Boston, and 
remove all the troops to Quebec or the Floridas, 
that the colonies may be left at perfect liberty in 
their future stipulations. 

“ That this may, for the honor of Britain, appear 
not the effect of any apprehension from the mea- 
sures entered into and recommended to the people 
by the congress, but from good-will, and a change 
of disposition towards the colonies, with a sincere 
desire of reconciliation; let some of their other 
grievances, which in their petition they have left to 
the magnanimity and justice of the king and par- 
liament, be at the same time removed, such as 
those relating to the payment of governors’ and 
judges’ salaries, and the instructions for dissolving 
assemblies, &c. with the declarations concerning 
the statute of Henry VIII. 

*« And to give the colonies an immediate opportu- 
nity of demonstrating the reality of their profes- 
sions, let their proposed ensuing congress be au- 
thorised by government, (as was that held at 
Albany in 1754,) and a person of weight and dig- 
nity of character be appointed to preside at it on 
behalf of the crown. 

« And then let requisition be made to the con- 
gress, of such points as government wishes to 
obtain for its future, security, for aids, for the 
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advantage of general commerce, for reparation to 
the India company, &e. &c. 

“ A generous confidence thus placed in the colo- 
nies, will give ground to the friends of government 
there, in their endeavors to procure from America 
every reasonable concession, or engagement, and 
every substantial aid, that can fairly be desired.” 


On the Saturday evening I saw Mrs. Howe, 
who informed me she had transcribed and sent the 
paper to Lord Howe in the country, and she re- 
tnrned me the original. On the following Tuesday, 
January 3d, I received a note from her, (enclosing 
a letter she had received from Lord Howe the last 
night,) which follows 


“ Mrs. Howr’s compliments to Dr. 
Franklin—she encloses him a lettershereceived last 
night, and returns him many thanks for his very 
obliging present,' which has already given her 
great entertainment. Jf the Doctor has any spare 
time for chess, she will be exceedingly glad to see 
him any moming this week, and as often as will 
be agreeable to him, and rejoices in having so good 
an-excuse for asking the favor of his company.” 

Tuesday. 





* His Philosophical Writings. 
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{Letter enclosed in the foregoing.] 
“* Porter's Lodge, Jan. 2d, 1775. 
“J have received your packet ; and it 
is with much concern that I collect, from senti- 
ments of such authority as those of our worthy 
friend, that the desired accommodation threatens 
to be attended with much greater difficulty than I 
had flattered myself, in the progress of our inter- 
course, there would be reason to apprehend. 
“shall forward the propositions as intended, 
not desirous of trespassing further on our friend’s 
indulgence; but returning sentiments of regard, 
which his candid and obliging attention to my 
troublesome inquiries, will render ever permancnt 
in the memory of your affectionate, &c. Howr. 
“T ought to make excuses likewise to you. 
“ Ton. Mrs. Howe, Grafton Street.” 


His lordship had, in his last conversation with 
me, acknowledged a communication between him 
and the ministry, to whom he wished to make my 
sentiments known. In this Jetter from the country 
he owns the receipt of them, and mentions his in- 
tention of forwarding them, that is, as I under- 
stood it, to the ministers ; but expresses his appre- 
hensions that such propositions were not likely to 
produce any good effect. Some time after, perhaps 
a week, I received a note from Mrs. Howe, de- 
siring to see me. I waited upon her immediately, 
when she showed me a letter from her brother, of 
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which having no copy, I can only give from the 
best of my recollection the purport of it, which I 
think was this: That he desired to know from their 
friend, meaning me, through her means, whether 
it might not be expected, that if that friend would 
engage for their payment of the tea as a preliminary, 
relying on a promised redress of their grievances on 
fature petitions from their assembly, they would ap- 
prove ofhis making such engagement; and whether 
the proposition in the former paper, (the Hiws,) 
relating to aids, was still in contemplation of the 
author. As Mrs. Elowe proposed sending to her 
brother that evening, I wrote immediately the fol- 
lowing answer, which she transcribed and for- 
warded. 


“The proposition in the former paper relating to 
aids, is still in contemplation of the author, and, 
us he thinks, is included in the last article of the 
present paper. 

“ The people of America, conceiving that par- 
liament has no right to tax them, and that there- 
fore all that has been extorted from them by the 
operation of the duty acts, with the assistance of 
an armed force, preceding the destruction of the tea, 
is so much injury, which ought in order of time to 
be first repaired, before a demand on the tea ac- 
count can be justly made of them; are not, he 
thinks, likely to approve of the measure proposed, 
und pay in the frst place the value demanded, 
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especially as twenty times as much injury has since 
been done them by blocking up their port; and 
their castle also, seized before by the crown, has 
not been restored, nor any satisfaction offered them 
for the same.” 


At the meeting of parliament after the holidays, 
which was on the of January, 1775, Lord 
Howe returned to town, when we had another 
meeting, at which he lamented that my proposi- 
tions were not such as probably could be accepted; 
intimated, that it was thought I had powers or in- 
structions from the congress to make concessions 
on occasion that would be more satisfactory. I 
disclaimed the having any of any kind but what 
related to the presenting of their petition. We 
talked over all the particulars in my paper, which 
I supported with reasons; and finally said, that if 
what [ had proposed would not do, I should be 
glad to hear what would do: I wished to see some 
propositions from the ministers themselves. His 

_ lordship was not, he said, as yet fully acquainted 
with their sentiments, but should learn more in a 
few days. It was, however, some weeks before I 
heard any thing further from him. 

Jn the mean while, Mr. Barclay and I were fre- 
quently together on the affair of preparing the mer- 
chants’ petition, which took up so much of his time 
that he could not conveniently see Lord Hyde; so 
he had no information to give me concerning the 
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Hints, and I wondered I heard nothing of them 
from Dr. Fothergill. At length, however, but I 
cannot recollect about what time, the Doctor called 
om me, and told me he had communicated them, 
and with them had verbally given my arguments in 
support of them, to Lord Dartmouth, who, after 
consideration, lad told him, some of them appeared 
reasonable, but others were inadmissible or imprac- 
ticable. That having occasion to see frequently 
the speaker," he had also communicated them to 
him, as he found him very anxious for a reconcilia- 
tion. That the speaker had said it would be very 
humiliating to Britain to be obliged to submit to 
such terms: but the Doctor told him she had been 
unjust, and ought to bear the consequences, and 
alter her conduct; that the pill might be bitter, but 
it would be salutary, and must be swallowed. That 
these were the sentiments of impartial men, after 
thorough consideration and full information of all 
circumstances, and that sooner or later these or 
similar measures must be followed, or the empire 
would be divided and ruined. The Doctor on the 
whole hoped gome good would be effected by our 
endeavors, 

Qn the {9th of Jan. I received a card from Lord 
Stanhope, acquainting me, that Lord Chatham hav- 
ing a motion te make on the morrow in the house 
of lords, concerning America, greatly desired that 
gn a a mT, 

oe ) Sir Fletcher Norton, " + 
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T might he in the house, into which Lord Stanhope 
would endeavor to procure me admittance. At this 
time it was a rule of the house that no person could 
introduce more than one friend. The next morn> 
ing his lordship Jet me know by another card, that 
if I attended at two o'clock in the lobby, Lord 
Chatham would be there about that time, and would 
himselfintroduce me. | attended,and met him there 
accordingly, On my mentioning to him what Lord 
Stanhope had written to me, he said, “ Certainly; 
and I shalt doit with the more pleasure, as ¥ am sure 
your being present at this day’s debate will be of 
more service to America than mine;” and so taking 
me by the arm, was leading me along the passage 
to the door that enters near the throne, when ofe 
af the door-keepers followed, and acquainted him 
that, by the order, none were to be carried in at that 
door, but the eldest sons or brothers of peers; on 
which he limped back with me to the door near the 
bar, where were standing 2 number of gentlemen. 
waiting for the peers who were to introduce them, 
and some peers waiting for friends they expected 
to introduce; among whom he delivered me to 
ihe door-keepers, saying aloud, “ this is Dr. Frank- 
tin, whom I would have admitted into the houses” 
when they readily opened the door for me accérd- 
ingly. As it had not been publicly known that 
there was any communication between his lordship 
and me, this I found occasioned some speeulation. 
His appearance in the house, I observed, caused a 
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kind of bustle among the officers, who were hurried 
in sending messengers for members, I suppose those 
in connexion with the ministry, something of im- 
portance being expected when that great man ap- 
pears; it being but seldom that his infirmities permit 
his attendance. I had great satisfaction in hearing 
his motion and the debate upon it, which I shall 
not attempt to give here an account of, as you may 
find a better in the papers of the time. It was his 
motion for withdrawing the troops from Boston, as 
the first step towards an accommodation. The day 
following, I received a note from Lord Stanhope 
expressing, that “ at the desire of Lord Chatham 
was sent me enclosed, the motion he made in the 
house of lords, that I might be possessed of it in 
the most authentic manner, by the communication 
of the individual paper which was read to the house 
by the mover himself.” I sent copies of this motion 
to America, and was the more pleased with it, as 
Iconceived it had partly taken its rise from a hint 
Lhad given his lordship in a former conversation. 
It follows in these words. 


Lord Chatham's Motion, January 20, 1775. 


“That an humble address be presented to his 
majesty, most humbly to advise and beseech his 
majesty, that, in order to open the way towards an 
happy settlement of the dangerous troubles in Ame- 
rica, by beginning to allay ferments and soften ani- 
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mosities there; and above all, for preventing in the 
mean time any sudden and fatal catastrophe at 
Boston, now suffering under the daily irritation of 
an army before their eyes, posted in their town, it 
may graciously please his majesty, that immediate 
orders may be dispatched to General Gage for re- 
moving his majesty's forces from the town of Boston, 
as soon as the rigor of the season and other circum- 
stances, indispensable to the safety and accommo- 
dation of the said troops, may render the same 
practicable.” 

I was quite charmed with Lord Chatham’s speech 
in support of his motion.". He impressed me with 
the highest idea of him as a great and most able 
statesman. Lord Camden, another wonderfully 
good speaker and close reasoner, joined him in the 
same argument, as did several other lords, who spoke 
excellently well; but all availed no more than the 
whistling ofthe winds. The motion wasrejected. Six- 
teen Scotch peers, and twenty-four bishops, with all 
the lordsin possession or expectation of places, when. 
they vote’ together unanimously, as they generally 
do for ministerial measures, make a dead majority 





7 It was reported at the time, that his lordship had concluded 
his speech with the following remarkable words. “ If the minis- 
tera thus persevere in misadvising and misicading the King, I 
will not say that they can elienafe the affections of his subjects 
from his crown, but I will affirm, that they will make the crown 
wot worth his wearing. I will not say that the King'ts betrayed, 
Dut J will pronounce that the kingdom is undoge” 
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that nenders all debuting ridiculous in itself, since it 
can answer noend. Full of the high esteem I had 
imbibed for Lord Chatham, I wrote back to Lord 
Stanhope the following note, viz. 


“Dr, Franklin presents his best respects to Lord 
Stanhope, with many thanks to his lordship and 
Lord Chatham for the communication of so au- 
thentic a copy of the motion. Dr. F. is filled with 
admiration of that truly great man. He has seen 
in the course of life, sometimes eloquence without 
wisdom, and often wisdom without cloquence; in 
the present instance he sees both united, and both, 
ag he thinks, in the highest degree possible.” 

Craven Street, Jan. 23, 1775. 


As in the course of the debate some lords in the 
administration had observed, that it was common 
and easy to censure their measures, but those whe 
did so proposed nothing better; Lord Chatham 
mentioned that he should not be one of those idle 
censurers; that he had thought long and closely 
upon the subject, and proposed soon to lay before 
their lordships the result of his meditation, in a plan 
for healing our differences, and restoring peace te 
the empire, {0 which his present motion w&a prepa- 
ratory: I much desired to know what his plan was, 
and intended waiting on him to see if he would 
communicate it tome; but he went the mext morn- 
ing to Hayes, and 1 was so nmch taken up with 
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daily business and company, that J could net easily 
get out tohim. A few days after, however, Lord 
Mahon called on me, and told me Lord Chatham 
was very desirous of seeing me; when I promised 
to be with him the Friday following, several en- 
gagements preventing my going sooner. On Friday 
the 27th, I took a post-chaise about 9 o'clock, and 
got to Hayes about 11; but my attention being en- 
gaged in reading a new pamphlet, the post-boy 
drove me a mile or two beyond the gate. His lord- 
ship being out on an airing in his chariot, had met 
me before I reached Hayes, unobserved by me, 
turned and followed me, and not finding me there, 
concluded, as he had seen me reading, that I had 
passed by mistake, and sent a servant after me, He 
expressed great pleasure at my coming, and ac- 
quainted me in along conversation with the outlines 
of his plan, parts of which he read to me. He said 
he, had communicated it only to Lord Camden, 
whose advice he much relied on, particularly in the 
law part; and that he would, as soon as he could, 
get it transcribed, put it into my hands for my opi- 
nien and advice, but should show it to no other 
person before he preserited it to the house; and he 
requeated me to make no mention of it, otherwise 
parts might be misunderstood and blown upon be- 
forehand, and others perhaps adopted and pro- 
duced by ministezs es their own. I promised the 
closest secrecy, and kept my word; net even men- 
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tioning te any one that I had sean him. I dined 
with him, his family only present, and returned to 
town in the evening. 

On the Sunday following, being the 29th, his 
lordship came to town, and called upon me in 
Craven Street. He brought with -bim his plan 
transcribed, in the form of an act of parliament, 
which he put into my hands, requesting me te con- 
sider it carefully, and communicate to him such 
remarks upon it as should occur to me. His reason 
for desiring to give me that trouble, was, as he was 
pleased to say, that he knew no man so thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject, or so capable of giving 
advice upon it; that he thought the errors of mi- 
nisters in American affairs had been often owing 
to their not obtaining the best information: that 
therefore though he had considered the business 
thoroughly in all its parts, he was not se confident 
of his own judgment, but that he came to set it right 
by mine, as men set their watches by a regulator. 
He had not determined when he should produce it 
in the house of lords; but in the course of our con- 
versation, considering the precarious situation of his 
health, and that if presenting it was delayed, some 
intelligence might arrive which would make it seem 
less seasonable, or in all parts not so proper; or the 
ministry might engage in different measures, and 
then say, if you hed produced your plan sooner, we 
might bave attended to it. He concluded te offer it 
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the Wednesday folowing; and therefore wished to 
see me upon it the preceding Tuesday, when he 
would again call upon me, unless I could conve- 
niently come to Hayes. I chose the latter, in re- 
spect to his lordship, and because there was léss 
likelihood of interraptions: and I promised to be 
with him early, that we might Lave more time. He 
staid with me near two hours, his equipage waiting 
at the door; and being there while people were 
coming from church, it was much taken notice of 
and talked of, as at that time was every little cir- 
cumstance that men thought might possibly any 
way affect American affairs. Such a visit from so 
great a man, on so important a business, flattered 
not a little my vanity; and the honor of it gave me 
the more pleasure, as it happened on the very day 
twelse months that the ministry had taken so much 
pains to disgrace me before the privy council.’ 

I applied myself immediately to the reading and 
considering the plan, of which when it was after- 
wards published I sent you a copy, and therefore 
need not insert it here. 1 put down upon paper, as 
I went along, some short memorandums for my 
fatare discourse with him upon it, which follow, 
that you may, if you please, compare them with the 
plan; and if you do so, you will see their drift and 
purpose, which otherwise would take me much 
writing to explain. D 
a tenets 

1 See Appendix, No. 5. 
VOL. I. ar 
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Tuesday, Jan. 31st, 1775. 


« Notes for discourse with Lord Chatham 
on his Plan. 


“Voluntary grants and forced taxes, not to be 
expected of the same people at the same time. 

“ Permanent revenue will be objected to: would 
not a temporary agreement be best, suppose for 
100 years? 

“ Does the whole of the rights claimed in the 
petition of rights relate to England only? 

“The American naturalization act gives all the 
tights of natural-born subjects to foreigners resid- 
ing there seven years. Can it be supposed that the 
natives there have them not? 

“If the king should raise armies in America, 
would Britain like their being brought hither? as 
the king might bring them when he pleased. 

“ An act of parliament requires the colonies to 
furnish sundry articles of provision and accommo- 
dation to troops quartered among them; this may 
be made very burthensome to colonies that are out 
of favor. 

“Ifa permanent revenue, why not the same 
privileges in trade with Scotland? 

“Should not the lands conquered by Britain 
and the colonies in conjunction, be given them (re- 
serving a quit-rent) whence they might form funds 
to enable them to pay? 

“ Instructions about agents to be withdrawn. 
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“« Grants to be for three years, at the end of which 
a hew congress—and so from three to three years, 

“Congress to have the general defence of the 
frontiers, making and regulating new settlements. 

« Protection mutual. 

“ We go into all your wars. 

“ Our settlements cost you nothing. 

“ Take the plan of union. 

“Defence, extension and prosperity of’ —The 
late Canada act prevents their extension, and may 
check their prosperity. 

“ Laws should be secure as well as charters. 

“ Perhaps if the legislative power of parliament 
is owned in the colonies, they may make a law to 
forbid the meeting of any congress, &c.” 


T was at Hayes early on Tuesday, agreeably to 
my promise, when we entered into consideration 
of the plan; but though I staid near four hours, 
his lordship, in the manner of, J think, all eloquent 
persons, was so full and diffuse in supporting every 
particular I questioned, that there was not time to 
go through half my memorandums: he is not easily 
interrupted; and J had such pleasure in hearing 
him, that I found little inclination to interrupt him ; 
therefore, considering that neither of us had much 
expectation that the plan would be adopted entirely 
a8 it stood; that in the course of its consideration, 
if it should be received, proper alterations might 
be introduced; that before it would be settled, 
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America should have opportunity: io make her ob- 
jections and propositions of amendment; that to 
have it received at all here, it must seem to comply 
a little with some of the prevailing prejudices of the 
legislature’; that if it was not so periect as might 
be wished, it would at least serve as a basis for 
treaty, and in the mean time prevent mischiefs ; and 
that as his lordship had determined to offer it the 
next day, there was not tine to make changes and 
another fair copy. I therefore ceased my query- 
ing; and though afterwards many people were 
pleased to do me the honor of supposing I had a 
considerable share in composing it, I aseure you, 
that the addition of a single word enly was 
made at my instance, viz. “ Constitutions” after 
“Charters;” for my filling up at his request a blank 
with the titles of acts proper to be repealed, which 
I took from the proceedings of the congress, was 
no more than might have been done by any copy- 
ing clerk. 

On Wednesday, Lord Stanhope, at Lord Chat- 
ham’s request, called upon me, and carried me 
down to the house of lords, which was sdon very 
full, Lord Chatham in a most excellent speech, 
introduced, explained, and supported his plan. 
When he sat down, Lord Dartmouth rose, and 
very’ properly said, it contained matter of such 
weight and magnitude, os to require much consides 
ration, and he therefore hoped the noble earl did 
not expect their Lordships to decide upow it by an 
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immediate vote, but would be willing it should.lie 
upon the table for consideration. Lord Chatham 
answered readily that he expected nothing more, 
But Lord Sandwich rose, and in a petulant vehe- 
ment speech, opposed its being received at all, and 
gave his opinion that it ought to be immediately 
rejected, with the contempt it deserved. That he 
could never believe it to be the production of any 
British peer. That it appeared to him rather the 
work of some American; and turning his face 
towards me, who was leaning on the bar, said, he 
fancied he had in his eye the person who drew it 
up, one of the bitterest and most mischievous 
enemies this country had ever known. This drew. 
the eyes of many lords upon me: but as I had no 
inducement to take it to myself, I kept my counte- 
nance as immovable as if iny features hack been 
made of wood. ‘Then several other lords of the 
administration gave their sentiments also for reject- 
ing it, of which opinion also was strongly the wise 
Lord Hillsborough, But the Dukes of Richmond 
and Manchester, Lord Shelburne, Lord Camden, 
Lord Temple, Lord Lyttleton and others, were for 
receiving it, some through approbation, and others 
for the character and dignity of the house. One 
lord mentioning with applause, the candid proposal 
of one of the ministers, Lord Dartmouth, his lord- 
ship rose again, and said, that having sipce heard 
the opinions of so many lords against receiving i 
ta lie upoa the table for consideration, be ha 
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altered his mind, could not accept the praise offered 
him for a candor of which he was now ashamed, 
and should therefore give his voice for rejecting 
the plan immediately. J am the more particular 
in this, as it is a trait of that nobleman’s character, 
who from his office is supposed to have so great a 
share in American affairs, but who has in reality 
no will or judgment of his own, being, with dispo- 
sitions for the best measures, easily prevailed with 
to join in the worst. Lord Chatham, in his reply 
to Lord Sandwich, took notice of his illibera) in- 
sinuation, that the plan was not the person’s who 
proposed it: declared that it was entirely his own; 
a declaration he thought himself the more obliged 
to make, as many of their lordships appeared to 
have so mean an opinion of it; for if it was so 
weak or so bad a thing, it was proper in him to 
take care that no other person should unjustly 
share in the censure it deserved. That it had been 
heretofore reckoned his vice not to be apt to take 
advice; but he made no scruple to declare, that 
if he were the first minister of this country, and 
had the care of settling this momentous business, 
he should not be ashamed of publicly calling to 
his assistance, a person so perfectly acquainted 
with the whole of American affairs as the gentle- 
man alluded to, and so injuriously reflected on; 
one, he was pleased to say, whom all Europe held 
in high estimation, for his knowledge and wisdom, 
and ranked with our Boyles and Newtons; whd 
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was an honor, not to the English nation only, but 
to human nature! I found it harder to stand this 
extravagant compliment than the preceding equally 
extravagant abuse ; but kept as well as I could an 
unconcerned countenance, as not conceiving it to 
relate to me. 

To hear so many of these hereditary legislators 
declaiming so vehemently against, not the adopting 
merely, but even the consideration of a proposal so 
important in its nature, oflered by a person of s0 
weighty a character, one of the first statesmen of 
the age, who had taken up this country when in 
the lowest despondency, and conducted it to victory 
and glory, through a war with two of the mightiest 
kingdoms in Europe; to hear them censuring his 
plan, not only for their own misunderstandings of 
what was in it, but for their imaginations of what 
was not in it, which they would not give themselves 
an opportunity of rectifying by a second reading ; 
to perceive the total ignorance of the subject in 
some, the prejudice and passion of others, and the 
wilful perversion of plain truth in several of the 
ministers ;‘and upon the whole, to see it so ignomi- 
niously rejected by so great a majority, and so 
hastily too, in breach of all decency, and pradent 
regard to the character and dignity of their body, 
as a third part of the national legislature, gave me 
an exceeding mean opinion of their abilities, and 
made their claim of sovereignty over three millions 

.of virtuous sensible people in America, seem the 
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greatest of absurdities, since they appeared to have 
scarce discretion enough to govern a herd of swine. 
Hereditary legislators! thought I. There would 
be more propriety, because less hazard of mischief, 
in having (as in some university of Germany) here- 
ditary professors of Mathematics /—But this was a 
hasty reflection ; for the e/ected house of commons 
is no better, nor ever will be while the electors 1¢- 
ceive money for their votes, and pay money where- 
with ministers may bribe their representatives when 
chosen. 

After this proceeding I expected to hear no 
more of any negotiation for settling our differcuce 
amicably ; yet, ina day or two, I had a note from 
Mr. Barclay, requesting a meeting at Dr. Fother- 
gill’, the 4th of February, in the evening. Tat- 
teniled accordingly, and was surprised by being 
told that a very good disposition appeared in ad- 
ministration ; that the Hin7s had been considered, 
and several of them thought reasonable, and that 
others might be admitted with small amendments. 
The good Doctor, with his usual philanthropy, 
expatiated on the miseries of war; that even a bad 
peace was preferable to the most successful war 5 
that America was growing in strength; and what- 
ever she might be obliged to submit to at present, 
she would in a few years be in a condition to 
make her own terms. Mr. Barclay hipted how 
much it was in my power to promote am agree- 
ment; how much it would be to my honor t effect 
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it; and that I might expect, not only restoration 
of may old place, but almost any other I could wish 
for, &c.—I need not tell you, who know me so 
well, how improper and disgusting this language 
was to me. The Doctor's was more suitable. 
Him I answered, that we did not wish for war, 
and desired nothing but what was reasonable and 
necessary for our security and well-being. To Mr. 
Barclay I replied, that the ministry, 1 was sure, 
would rather give me a place in a cart to Tyburn, 
than any other place whatever ;—and to both, that 
J sincerely wished to be serviceable ; that I needed 
no other inducement than to be shown how I might 
be so; but saw they imagined more to be in my 
power than really was. I was then told again, that 
conferences had been held upon the Hinrs; and 
the paper being produced was read, that I might 
hear the observations that had been made upon 
them separately, which were as follows ; 
¥ 

1. The fewt article was approved. 

2, ‘The second agreed to, so far as related to the 
repeal of the tea act. But repayment of the duties 
that had been collected, was refused? . 

8. The third not approved, as it implied a defi- 
ciency of power in the parliament that made those 
acts. z 

+ 4, The fourth approved. 
"5, The fifth agreed to, but with a reserve, that no 
change prejudicial to Britain was to be expected. 
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6. The sixth agreed to, so far as related to the 
appropriation of the duties: but the appointment 
of the officers and their salaries to remain as at 
present. 

7. The seventh relating to aids in time of peace, 
agreed to. 

8, The eighth, relating to the troops, was inad- 
missible. 

9. The ninth could he agreed to, with this dif- 
ference, that no proportion should be observed with 
regard to preceding taxes, but each colony should 
give at pleasure. 

10. The tenth agreed to, as to the restitution of 
Castle William; but the restriction on the crown in 
building fortresses refused. 

11. The eleventh refused absolutely, except as 
to the Boston port bill, which would be repealed ; 
and the Quebec act might be so far ayenéed, as to 







redyce that province to its ancient . The 
other Massachusetts acts, being dments 
of their constitution, must for be con- 
tinued, as well as to be @ i ple of the 


power of parliament, 
12, 'The twelfth agreed to, thet the judges should 


be appointed during good behavior, on the assem- 
blies providing permanent salaries, such as the 
crown should approve of. 
18. The thirteenth agreed to, palwided the as- 
semblies make provision ex in the preceding ertile. 
15. The fifteenth agreed to. 
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16. The sixteenth agreed to, supposing the 
duties paid to the colony treasuries. 


17. The seventeenth inadmissible, 


We had not at this time a great deal of conver- 
sation upon these points; for I shortened it by ob- 
serving, that while the parliament claimed and ex- 
ercised a power of altering our constitutions at 
pleasure, there conld be no agreement; for we 
were rendered unsafe in every privilege we had 2 
right to, and were secure in nothing. And it be- 
ing hinted how necessary an agreement was for 
America, since it was so easy for Britain to burn 
all our sea-port towns, I grew warm, said that the 
chief part of my little property consisted of houses 
in those towns; that they might make bonfires of 
them whenpver they pleased; that the fear of losing 
them wagld never alter my resolution to resist to the 
last # aim of parliament ; and that it behoved 
this comntfy to take care what mischief it did us ; 
for that sdonex*ue later it would certainly be obliged 
to make good all damages with interest! The 
Doctor smiled, as I thought, with some approba- 
tion of my discourse, passionate as it was, and said, 
he would certainly repeat it to-morrow to Lord 
Dartmouth. 

In the discourse concerning the Hints, Mr. 
Barclay happened to mention, that going to Lord 
Hyde's, he found Lord Howe with him; and that 
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Lord Hyde had said to him, “ you may speak any 
thing before Lord Howe that you have to say to 
me, for he is a friend in whom I confide:” upon 
which he accorduigly had spoken with the same 
freedom as usual. By this I collected how Lerd 
Howe came by the paper of Hints which he had 
shown me:—And it being nentioned as a measure 
thought of, to send over a commissioner with 
powers to inquire into grievances, and give redress 
on certain conditions, but that it was difficult to 
find a proprr person; I suid, why not Lord Hyde? 
he is 9 man of prudence and temper, a person of 
dignity, and, I should think, scry suitable for such 
an employment: or, if hc would not go, there is the 
other person you just mentioned, Lord Howe, who 
would, in my opinion, do excellently well. This 
passed as mere conversation, and we parted. 

Lord Chatham's rejected plan beingyrinted, for 
the public judgment, I reccived six capies from 
Lord Mahon, his son-in-law, which J gent to dif. 
ferent persons in America. 

A weck and more passed, in which I heard no- 
thing farther of any negociation, and my time was 
much taken up among the members of parliament, 
when Mr. Barclay sent me a note to say that he 
was indispesed, but desirous of seeing me, antl 
should be glad if I would call on him, I waited 
upen hin the next morning, when he told me, that 
he had seen Lord Hyde, and had «noma firther dis- 
course with him os the Axvici ray thabhe thought 
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himself now fully possessed of what would do in 
this business; that he therefore wished another 
meeting with me and Doctor Fothergill, when he 
would endeavor to bring prepared, raft con- 
formable chiefly to what had been proposed and 
conceded on both sides, with some propositions of 
hisown. I readily agreed to the meeting, which 
was to be ov Thursday evening, Feb. 16th. 

We met accordingly, when Mr. Barclay pro- 
dueed the following paper, viz. 


A Pian which, it is helieved, would produce a 
permanent unc betveen Gicet Britain and her 
Colonies. 


Ist. The tea destreyed to be paid for; and, in 
order that no time may be lost, to begin the desirable 
work of conciliation, it is proposed that the agent 
or agents, in a petition co the king, should engave 
that the tea destroyed shall be paid for; and, in 
consequence of that engagement, a commissioner 
to have authority, by a clause in an act of parlia- 
ment, to open the port (by a suspension of the 
Boston port act) when that engagement shall be 
complied with. 

2d. The tea-duty act to be repealed, as well 
for the advantage of Great Britain as the colonies. 

3d. Castle William ta be restored to thé: pro- 
vinee of: Massachusetts Bay, as formerly, before it 
was delivered sp by Governor Hutchinson. 
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4th. As it is believed that the commencement of 
conciliatory measures will, in a considerable de- 
gree, quiet the minds of the subjects in America, 
it is proposed that the inhabitants of the province 
of the Massachusetts Bay should petition the king, 
and state their objections to the said act." And it 
is to be understood, that the said act shall be re- 
pealed. Interim, the commissioner to have power 
to suspend the act, in order to enable the inhabi- 
tants to petition. 

Sth. The several provinces, who may think 
themselves aggrieved by the Quebec bill, to peti- 
tion in their legislative capacities; and it is to be 
understood, that so far of the act as extends the 
limits of Quebec beyond its ancient bounds, is to 
be repealed. 

6th. The act of Henry VIIIth to be formally 
disclaimed by parliament. 

7th. In time of peace, the Americans to raise, 
within their respective provinces, by acts of their 
own legislatures, a ceriain sum or sums, such as 
may be thought necessary for a peace establishment. 
to pay governors, judges, ke. 

Vide Laws of Jamaica. 

8th. In time of war, on requisition made 
by the king, with consent of parliament, every co- 
lony shall raise such sums of money as their legis- 
latures may think suitable to their abilities and the 





+ Supposed to mean the Boston port act. 8B. F. 
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public exigency, to be laid ont in raising and pay- 
ing men for land or sea service, furnishing provi- 
sions, transports, or such other purposes ax the king 
shall require and direct. 

9th. The acts of navigation to be re-examined, 
in order to see whether some alterations might not 
be made therein, as much for the advantage of 
Great Britain, as the ease of the colonies. 

10. A naval officer to be appointed by the 
crown to reside in each colony, to see those acts. 
observed. 

N.B. In some colonies they are not appointed 
by the crown. 

Hith, All duties arising on the acts for regu- 
lating trade with the colonies, to be for the public 
use of the respective colonies, and paid into their 
treasuries, and an officer of the crown to see it 
done. 

12th. The admiralty courts to be reduced to 
the same powers as they have in England. 

13th. All judges in the king’s colony govern- 
ments, to be appointed during good behavior, and 
to be paid by the province, agreeable to article 7th. 

N.B. If the king chooses to add to their salaries, 
the same to be sent from England. 

14th. The governors to be supported in the 
same manner. 


Our conversation turned chiefly upon the first 


article. It was said that the ministry only wanted 
some opening to be given them, some ground on 
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which to found the commencement of conciliating 
measures; that a petition containing such an en- 
gagement as mentioned in this article, would an- 
swer that purpose ; that preparations were making 
to send over more troops and ships; that such a 
petition misht prevent their going, especially if a 
commissioner were proposed: J way therefore urged 
to engage the colony agents to join with me in such 
a petition. My answer was, that no agent had any 
thing to do with the tea business but those for Massa- 
chusetts Bay, who were Mr. Bollan for the council, 
myself for the arsembly, and Mr. Lee, appointed to 
succeed me when I should leave England; that 
the latter, therefore, could hardly yct be considered 
as an agent; and that the former was a cautious 
exact man, and not easily persuaded to take 
steps of such importance without instructions or 
authority; that therefore if such a step were to be 
taken, it would lie chiefly on me to take it; that 
indeed, if there were, as they supposed, a clear pro- 
bability of good to be done by it, I should make 
no scruple of hazarding myself in it; but I thought 
the empowering a commissioner to suspend the 
Boston port act, was a method too dilatory, and a 
mere suspension would not be satisfactory ; that if 
such an engagement were entered into, all the Mase 
sachusetts acts should be immediately repealed. - 

They laid hold of the readiness I had expressed 
to petition on a probability of doing good, ap- 
plauded it, and urged me to draw up a petition 
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inamediately. I said it was a matter of importance, 
and with their leave I would take home the paper, 
consider the propositions as they now stood, and 
give them my opinion to-morrow evening. This 
was agreed to, and for that time we parted. 
Weighing now the present dangerous situation 
of affairs in America, and the daily hazard of 
widening the breach there irreparably, I embraced 
the idea proposed in the paper, of sending over a 
commissioner, as it might be a means of suspending 
military operations. and bring on a treaty, whereby 
mischief would be prevented, and an agreement by 
degrees be formed and established: I also con- 
cluded to do what had been desired of me as to the 
engagement, and essayed a draught of a memorial 
to Lord Dartmouth for that purpose simply, to be 
signed only by myself. As to the sending of a 
commissioner, 2 measure which J was desired like- 
wise to propose, and express my sentiments of its 
utility, I apprehended my colleagues in the agency 
might be justly displeased if I took a step of such 
importance without consulting them, and therefore 
1 sketched a joint petition to that parpose for them 
to sign with me if they pleased ; but apprehending 
that would meet with difficulty, I drew up a letter 
to Lerd Dartmouth, containing the same proposi- 
tion, with the reasons for it, to be sent from me 
only. I made also upon paper some remarks on 
the propositions; with seme hints on a separate 
paper of farther remarks to be made in conversa- 
VoL, I, 25 
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tion, when we should meet in the evening of the 
17th. Copies of these papers, (except the first, 
which I do not find with me on shipboard, are 
here placed as follows, viz. 


To the Kine’s most excellent Masesty, 


The Petition and Memonziat of W. Bollan, 
B. Franklin, and Arthur Lee, 


Most humbly showeth ; 

That your petitioners, being agents for 
several colonies, and deeply affected with the ap- 
prehension of impending calamities that now 
threaten your Majesty's subjects in America, beg 
leave to approach your throne, and to suggest with 
all humility, their opinion, formed on much atten- 
tive consideration, that if it should please your 
Majesty to permit and authorise a meeting of dele- 
gates from the different provinces, and appoint 
some person or persons of dignity and wisdom 
from this country to preside in that meeting, or to 
confer with the said delegates, acquaint themselves 
fully with the true grievances of the colonies, and 
settle the means of composing all dissensions, such 
means to be afterwards ratified by your Majesty, if 
found just and suitable; your petitioners are per 

ssuaded, from their thorough knowledge of that 

suntry afd people, that such a meesure might be 
to tended with the most’ salutary effects, prevent 
Puch mischief, and restore the harmony which so 
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long subsisted, and is so necessary to the prospe- 
rity and happiness of all your Majesty's subjects in 
every part of your extensive dominions; which, 
that heaven may preserve entire to your Majesty 
and your descendants, is the sincere prayer of 
your Majesty's most dutiful subjects amd ser- 
vants. 


To THe Ricut Hon. Lora Dartmovura, &c. 


My Lorp, 

Being deeply apprehensive of the im- 
pending calamities that threaten the nation and its 
colonies through the present unhappy dissensions, 
I have attentively considered by what possible 
means those calamities may be prevented. The 
great importance of a business which concerns us 
all, will, I hope, in some degree excuse me to your 
lordship, if I presume unasked to offer my humble 
opinion, that should his Majesty think fit to au- 
thorise delegates from the several provinces to meet 
at such convenient time and place, as in his wis- 
dom shall seein meet, then and there to confer with 
a commissioner or commissioners to be appointed 
and empowered by his Majesty, on the means of 
establishing a firm and lasting union between Bri- 
tain and the American provinces, such a measure 
might be effectual for that purpose. I cannot 
therefore but wish it may be adopted, as no one 
can more ardently and sincerely desire the general 
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prosperity of the British dominions, than, my lord, 
your lordship’s most obedient, &c. 
B. FRANKLIN. 


Remaeks on THE PROPOSITIONS. 


Art. 1. In consequence of that engagement all 
the Boston and Massachusetts acts to be suspend- 
ed, and in compliance with that engagement to be 
totally repealed. 

By this amendment article 4th will become un- 
necessary. 

Art, 4. and 5. The numerous petitions heretofore 
sent home by the colony assemblies, and either 
refused to be received, or received and neglected, 
or answered harshly, and the petitioners rebuked 
for making them, have, I conceive, totally dis- 
couraged that method of application; and if even 
their friends were now to propose to them the 
recurring again to petitioning, such friends would 
be thought to trifle with them. Besides, ai they 
desire is now before government in the petition of 
the eongress, and the whole or parts may be granted 
or refused at pleasure. The sense of the colonies 
cannot be beiter obtaincd by petition from different 
colonies, than it is by that general petition. 

Art. 7. Read, such as they may think neces- 
sary. 

Art. 11. As it stands, of little importance. The 
first proposition was, that they should be repealed 
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ae unjust, But they may remaia, for they will pro- 
bably not be executed. 

Even with the amendient proposed above to 
article 1. I cannot think it stands as it should do. 
If the object be merely the preventing present 
bloodshed, and the other mischiefs to fall on that 
country in war, it may possibly answer that end; 
but if a thorongh hearty reconciliation is wished 
for, all canse of heart-burning should be removed, 
and strict justice be done on both sides. Thus the 
tea should not only be paid for on the side of 
Boston, but the damage done to Boston hy the 
port act should be repaired, because it was done 
contrary to the custom of all nations, savage as 
well as civilised, of first demanding satisfaction. 

Art. 14. The judges should receive nothing from 
the king. 

As to the other two acts; the Massachusetts 
must suffer all the hazards and mischiefs of war, 
rather than admit the alteration of their charters 
and laws by parliament. “They who can give up 
essential libetty to obtain a little temporary safety, 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 

B. Franxury. 


Aints. 

I doubt the regulating duties will not be ac- 
cepted, without enacting them, and having the 
power of appointing the collectors im the colo- 
nies. © 
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If we mean a hearty reconciliation, we must deal 
candidly, and use Myicks. : 

The assemblies are many of them in a state of 
dissolution. It will require time to make new 
elections; then to meet and choose delegates, sup- 

posing all could meet. But the assembly of the 
Massachusetts Bay cannot act under the new con- 
stitution, or meet the new council for that purpose, 
without acknowledging the power of parliament to 
alter their charter, which they never will do. The 
language of the proposal is, Zry on your fetiers 
Jirst, and then, if you don’t like them, petition and we 
will consider. 

Establishing salaries for judges may be a general 
law. For governors not so, the constitution of 
colonies differing. It is possible troops may be 
sent to particular provinces, to burthen them when 
they are out of favor. 

Ganada.—We cannot endure despotism over any 
of our fellow-subjects. We must all be free, or none. 


That afternoon I received the following note 
from Mrs. Howe, enclosing another from Lord 
Howe, viz. 

Mrs. Hows’s compliments to Dr. 
Franklin ; she has just received the enclosed note 
from Lord Howe, and hopes it will be convenient 
to him to come to her either to-morrow or Sunday, 
at any hour most convenient to pate she 
begs he will be so good to nanie. 

Grafton Street, Friday, Feb. 17, 1775. 
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{Enclosed in the foregoing} 
To rue HovorasLt Ms. Hove. 

I wisu you to procure me an oppor- 
tunity to see Dr. Franklin at your house to- 
morrow, or on Sunday morning, for an cssential 
purpose. 

Grafton Street, Friday, 4 o'clock. 
Received Friday, 5 o'clock, Feh. 17, 1775. 


Thad not heard from his lordship for some time, 
and readily answered, that I would do myself the 
honor of waiting upon him at her house to-morrow 
at 41 o'clock. 

Mr. Barclay, Dr. Fothergill, and myself, met 
according to appointment at the Doctor's house. 
I delivered to them the Remarks J had made on 
the paper, and we talked them over, J read also 
the sketches I had made of the petitions and me- 
morials ; but they being of opinion that the repeal 
of none of the Massachusetts’ acts could be obtain- 
ed by my- engaging to pay for the tea, the Boston 
port act excepted, and I insisting on a repeal of 
all, otherwise declining to make the offer, that 
measure was deferred for the present, and I 
pocketed my draughts. They concluded, how- 
ever, to report my sentiments, and see if any fur- 
ther concession could be obtained. They observed, 
too, that I had signed my remarks; on which I 
said, that understanding by other means, as well 
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as from them, that the ministers had been acquaint- 
ed with my being consulted in this business, 1 saw 
no occasion for further mystery ; and since, in con- 
veying and receiving through second hands their 
sentiments and mine, occasioned delay, and might 
he attended with misapprehension, something 
heing lost or changed hy mistake in the convey- 
ance, I did not see why we shonld not meet and. 
discuss the points together at once; that if this 
was thought proper, I should be willing and ready 
to attend them to the ministerial persons they con- 
ferred with. ‘They seemed to approve the pro- 
posal, and xaid they would mention it, 

The next morning I met Lord Howe, according 
fo appointment. He scemed very cheerful, hav- 
ing, as I imagine, heard from Lord Hyde what 
that lord night have heard from Mr. Barclay the 
evening of the 16th, viz. that I had consented. to 
petition and engage payment for the tea; whence 
it was hoped, the ministerial terms of accommoda- 
tion might take place. He let me know, that he 
was thought of to be sent commissioner for settling 
the diflerences in America; adding, with an ex- 
cess of politeness, that sensible of his own unac- 
quaintedness with the business, and of my know- 
ledge and abilities, he could not think of under- 
taking it withont me; but with me, he should do 
it most readily ; for he should found his expecta- 
tion of success on my assistance: he therefore had 
desired this meeting, te know my mind upon @ 
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proposition of my going with himin some shape or 
other, as a friend, an assistant, or secretary: that 
he was very sensible, if he should be so happy as 
to effect any thing valuable, it must be wholly ow- 
ing to the advice and assistance I should afford 
him ; that he should therefore make no scruple of 
giving me upon all occasions the full honor of it; 
that he had declared to the ministers his opinion 
of my good dispositions towards peace, and what 
he now wished was to be authorised by me to say, 
that I consented to accompany him, and would 
co-operate with him in the great work of reconci- 
liation. That the infinence I had over the minds 
of people in America, was known to be very ex- 
tensive; and that I contd, if any man could, pre- 
vail with them to comply with reasonable propo- 
sitions. I replied, that I was obliged to his lord- 
ship for the favorable opinion he had of me, and 
for the honor he did me in proposing to make use 
of my assistance; that I wished to know what 
propositions were intended for America; that if 
they were reasonable ones in themselves, possibly 
Imight be able to make them appear such to my 
countrymen ; but if they were otherwise, I doubted 
whether that could be done by any man, and cer- 
tainly I should not undertake it. His lordship 
then said, that he should not expect my assistance 
without a proper consideration. ‘That the business 
was of great importance; and if he undertook it, he 
should insist on being enabled to make generous 
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and ample appointments for those he took with 
him, particularly for me ; as well as a firm promise 
of subsequent rewards; And, said he, that the mi- 
nistry may have an opportunity of showing their 
good disposition towards yourself, will you give 
me leave, Mr. Franklin, to procure for you pre- 
viously some mark of it; suppose the payment 
here of the arrears of your salary as agent for New 
England, which I understand they have stopped 
for some time past? My lord, said I, I shall deem 
it a great honor to be in any shape joined with 
your lordship in so good a work ;_ but if you hope 
service from any influence I may be supposed to 
have, drop all thoughts of procuring me any pre-~ 
vious favors from ministers; my accepting them 
would destroy the very influence you propose to 
make use of; they would be considered as so 
many bribes to betray the interest of my country : 
but only let me see the propositions, and if I ap- 
prove of them, I shall not hesitate a moment, but 
will hold myself ready to accompany your lord- 
ship at an hour's warning. He then said, he wish- 
ed I would discourse with Lord Hyde upon the 
business, and asked if I had any objection to meet 
his lordship? I answered, none, not the least. 
That I had a great respect for Lerd Hyde, and 
would wait upon him whenever he should please 
to permit it. He said he would speak to Lord 
Fiyde, and send me word. 

On the Monday following, I received a ‘etter 
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from Lord Howe. To understand it better, it is 
necessary to reflect, that in the mean time there 
‘was opportunity for Mr, Barclay to communicate 
to that nobleman the Remarxs J had made on the 
Plan, the sight of which had probably changed 
the purpose of making any use of me on the occa- 
sion. The letter follows. 


Grafton Street, Feb. 20, 1775. 

Nor having had a convenient oppor- 

tunity to talk with Lord Hyde until this morning, 

on the subject [ mentioned when I had, my worthy 

friend, the pleasure to see you last, 1 now give you 

the earliest information of his lordship’s sentiments 
upon my proposition. 

He declares he has no personal objection, and 
that he is always desirous of the conversation of 
men of knowledge, consequently, in that reypect, 
would have a pleasure in yours. But he appre- 
hends, that on the present American contest, your 
principles and his, or rather those of parliament, 
are as yet so wide from each other, that a meeting 
merely to discuss them, might give you unneces- 
sary trouble. Should you think otherwise, or 
should any propitious circumstances approximate 
such distant sentiments, he would be happy to be 
used as a channel to convey what might tend to 
harmony from a person of credit to those in power. 
And I will venture te advance, from my .know- 
ledge of his lordship’s opinion of men aud things, 
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passage. ; 
Tam, with a sincere regard, your most obedient 
servant, Howe. 


To Dr. Franklin. 


As I had no desire of obtruding myself upon 
Lord Hyde, though a little piqued at his declining 
to see me, I thought it best to show a decent indif- 
ference, which I endeavored in the following 
answer ; 

Craven Street, Feb. 20, 1775. 
Havixe nothing to offer on the Ame- 
rican business in addition to what Lord Hyde is 
already acquainted with from the papers that have 
passed, it seems most respectful not to give his 
lordship the trouble of a visit; since a mere dis- 
cussion of the sentiments contained in those papers 
is not, in his opinion, likely to produce any good 
effect. Yam thankful, however, to his lordship 
for the permission of waiting on him, which I shalt 
use if any thing occurs that may give a chance of 
utility in such an interview. 

With sincere esteem and respect, I have the 
honor to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant, B. Franxim. 


Lord Howe. 


On the morning of the same day, February 20, 
it was currently and industriously reported all over 
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the town, that Lord North would that day make a 
pacific motion in the house of commons for healing 
all differences between Britain and America, The 
house was accordingly very full, and the members 
full of expectation. The Bedford party, inimical 
to America, and whe had urged severe measures, 
were alarmed, and began to exclaim against the 
minister for his timidity, and the fluctuation of his 
politics ; they even began to count voices, to see if 
they could not, by negativing his motion, at once 
wnhorse him, and throw him out of administration. 
His friends were therefore alarmed for him, and 
there was much caballing and whispering. At 
length a motion, as one had been promised, was 
made, but whether that originally intended, is with 
me very doubtful. Isuspect, from its imperfect 
composition, from its inadequateness to answer 
the purpose previously professed, and from some 
other circumstances, that when first drawn it con- 
tained more of Mr. Barclay’s plan, but was cur- 
tailed by advice, just before it was delivered. My 
old proposition of giving up the regulating duties 
to the colonies, was in part to be found in it; and 
many who knew nothing of that transaction, said 
it was the best part of the motion. It was as 
follows ; 


Lord North’s Motion, Feb. 20, 1775. 


* That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
when the governor, council, and assembly, or 
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general court of his Majesty's protinces or colo- 
nies, shall propose to make provision according to 
their respective conditions, circumstances, ond 
situations, for contributing their proportion to the 
common defence, such proportion to be raised 
under the authority of the general court or general 
asrembly of such province or colony, and dispos- 
able by parliament, and shall engage to make 
provision also for the support of the civil govern- 
ment, and the administration of justice in such 
province or colony, it will be proper, if such pro- 
posal shall be approved by his Majesty in parlia- 
ment, and for so long as such provision shall be 
made accordingly, to forbear in respect of such 
province or colony, to levy any duties, tax, or 
assessment, or to impose any further duty, tax, or 
assessment, except only such duties as it may be 
expedient to impose for the regulation of com- 
merce ; the nett produce of the duties last men 
tioned, to be carried to the account of such pro- 
vince, colony, or plantation, exclusively.” 


After a good deal of wild debate, in which this 
motion was supported upon various and inconsist- 
ent principles by the ministerial people, and even 
met with an opposition from some of them, which 
showed a want of concert, probally from the sad- 
denness of the alterations above suppased, they all 
agreed at length, as usnuel, in voting: it by-a large 
majority. Hearing nething during ali-the éollowing 
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week fromMess. Barclay and Fothergill, (except that 
Lord Hyde, when acquainted with my willingness 
to engage for payment of the tea, had said it gave 
him zew life) nor any thing from Lord Howe, 1 
mentioned his silence occasionally to his sister, 
adding, that I supposed it owing to his finding 
what he had proposed to me was not likely to take 
place; and I wished her to desire him, if that was 
the case, to let me know it by a line, that I might 
be at liberty to take other measures. She did so 
as soon as he returned from the country, where he 
had been for a day or two; and I received from 
her the following note, viz.— 


Mrs. Howe’s compliments to Dr. Franklin: 
Lord Howe not quite understanding the message 
received from her, will be very glad to have the 
pleasure of seeing him either between twelve and 
one this morning, (the only hour he is at liberty 
this day,) at her house, or at any hour to-morrow 
most convenient to him. 

Grafton-street, Tuesday. 


I met his lordship at the hour appointed. He 
said that he had not seen me lately, as he expected. 
daily to have something more material to say to 
me than had yet occurred; and hoped that I would 
have called on Lord Hyde, as I had intimated I 
should do when I apprehended it might be useful, 
which he was sorry to find I had not done. That 
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there was something in my verbal message by Mrs. 
Howe, which perhaps she had apprehended imper- 
fectly ; it was the hint of my purpose to take other 
measures. I answered, that having, since I had 
last seen his lordship, heard of the death of my 
wife at Philadelphia, in whose hands J had left 
the care of my affairs there, it was become neces- 
sary-for me to return thither as soon as conve- 
niently might be; that what his lordship had pro- 
posed of my accompanying him to America might, 
if likely to take place, postpone my voyage to suit 
his conveniency; otherwise, I should proceed by 
the first ship: that I did suppose, by not hearing 
from him, and by Lord North’s motion, all thoughts 
of that kind were laid aside, which was what I 
only desired to know from him. He said my last 
paper of Remarks by Mr. Barclay, wherein I had 
made the indemnification of Boston for the injury 
of stopping its port, a condition of my engaging 
to pay for the tea, (a condition impossible to be 
complied with,) had discouraged further proceed- 
ing on that idea. Having a copy of that paper in 
my pocket, I showed his lordship that I had pro- 
posed no such condition of my engagement, nor 
any other‘than the repeal of all the Massachusetts’ 
acts. That what followed relating to the indem- 
nification, was only expressing my private opinion 
that it would be just, but by no means insisting 
upon it, He said the arrangements were not yet 
determined on; that as I now explained myself, it 


, 
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appeared I had been much misapprehended ; and 
he wished of all things I would see Lord Hyde, 
and asked if I would choose to meet him there, (at 
Mrs. Howe's) or that he should call upon me: I 
said that I would by no means give Lord Hyde 
that trouble. That since he (Lord Howe) seemed 
to think it might be of use, and wished it done soon, 
I would wait upon Lord Hyde: I knew him to be an. 
early 1iser, and would be with him at eight o'clock 
the next morning; which Lord Howe undertook 
to acquaint him with. But I added, that from 
what circumstances I could collect of the dispo- 
sition of ministry, I apprehended my visit would 
answer no material purpose. He was of a differ 
ent opinion ; to which I submitted. 

The néxt morning, March Ist, I accordingly 
was early with Lord Hyde, who received me with 
his usual politeness. We talked over a great part 
of the dispute between the countries. 1 found him 
ready with all the newspaper and pamphlet topics; 
of the expense of settling our colonies, the protec- 
tion afforded them, the heavy debt under which 
Britain laboréd, the equity of our contributing to 
its alleviation; that many people in England were 
HO more represented than we were, yet all were 
taxed and governed by parliament, &c. &c. IT 
answered all, but with little efiect; for though his 
tordship seemed civilly to hear what I said, I had 
reason to believe he attended very little to the pur- 
port of it, his mind being employed the while ia 
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thinking on what he himself purposed to say next. 
He had hoped, he said, that Lord North’s motion 
would have been satisfactory; and asked what 
could be objected to it. I replied, the terms of it 
were that we should grant money till parliament 
had agreed we had given enough, without having 
the least share in judging of the propriety of the 
measure for which it was te be granted, or of our 
own abilities to grant ; that these grants were also 
1o be made under a threat of exercising a claimed 
right of taxing us at pleasure, and compelling such 
taxes by an armed force, if we did not give till it 
should be thought we had given enough; that the 
proposition was similar to no mode of obtaining 
aids that ever existed, except that of a highway- 
man, who presents his pistol and hat at a coach- 
window, demanding no specific sum, but if you 
will give all your money, or what he is pleased to 
think sufficient, he will civilly omit putting his own 
hand into your pockets; if not, there is his pistol. 
‘That the mode of raising contributions in an ene- 
my’s country was fairer than this, since there an 
explicit sum was demanded, and the people who 
were raising it knew what they were about, and 
when they should have done; and that, in short, 
no free people could ever think of beginning to 
grant upon such terms. That, besides, a new dis- 
pute had now been raised, by the parliament's pre- 
tending to a power of altermg our charters and 
established laws, which was of still more import- 
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ance to us than their claim of taxation, as it set 
us all adrift, and left us without a privilege we 
could depend upon, but at their pleasure; this was 
a situation we could not possibly be in; and as 
Lord North's proposition had no relation to this 
matter, if the other had been such as we could 
have agreed to, we should still be far from a recon- 
ciliation. His lordship thought I misunderstood 
the proposition ; on which I took it out and read 
it. He then waived that point, and said he should 
be glad to know from me what would produce a 
reconciliation. I said that his lordship, I imagined, 
had seen several proposals of mine for that pur- 
pose. He said he had; but some of my articles 
were such as would never be agreed to. That it 
was apprehended I had several instructions and 
powers to offer more acceptable terms, but was 
extremely reserved, and perhaps from a desire he 
did not blame, of doing better for my constituents + 
but my expectations might deceive me; and he did 
think I might be assured I should never obtain 
better terms than what were now offered by Lord 
North. That administration had a sincere desire 
of restoring harmony with America; and it was 
thought if I would co-operate with them, the busi- 
ness would be easy. That he hoped I was above 
retaining resentment against them, for what nobody 
now approved, and for which satisfaction might be 
made me; that I was, as he understood, in high 
esteem among the Americans; that if I would 
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bring about a reconciliation on terms suitable to 
the dignity of government, I might be as highly 
and generally esteemed here, and be honored and 
rewarded, perhaps, beyond my expectation. I replied, 
that I thought I had given a convincing proof of 
my sinccre desire of promoting peace, when, on 
being informed that all wanted for the honor of 
government, was to obtain payment for the tea, I 
ofiered, without any instruction to warrant my 80 
doing, or assurance that I should be reimbursed, 
or my conduct approved, to engage for that pay- 
ment, if the Massachusetts acts were to be repealed; 
an engagement in which I must have risked my 
whole fortune, which I thought few besides me 
would have done. That, in truth, private resent- 
ments had no weight with me in public business ; 
that I was not the reserved man imagined ; having 
really no secret instructions to act upon. That I 
was certainly willing to do every thing that could 
reasonably be expected of me. But if any sup- 
posed I could prevail with my countrymen to take 
black for white, and wrong for right, it was not 
knowing cither them or me; they were not capa- 
ble of being so imposed on, nor was I capable of 
attempting it, He then asked my opinion of send- 
ing over a commissioner, for the purpose mentioned 
in a preceding part of this account, and my auswer 
was to the same effect. By the way, I apprehend, 
that to give me an opportunity of discoursing with 
Lord Iyde on that point, was a principal motive 
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with Lord Howe for urging me to make this visit. 
His lordship did not express‘his own sentiments 
upon it. And thus ended this conversation. 


‘Three or four days after, I received the folow- 


ing note from Mrs. Howe. 
. 


Mrs. Howe's compliments to Dr. Franklin: 
Lord Howe. begs to have the pleasure of meeting 
him once more before he goes, at her house ; he 
is at present out of town, but returns on Monday; 
and any day or hour after that, that the Doctor 
will name, he will be very glad to attend him. 
Grafton-street, Saturday, March 4 § 5. 


I answered that I would do myself the honor of 
waiting on Lord Howe at her house the Tuesday 
following, at eleven o'clock. We met accordingly. 
He began by saying, that I had been a better pro- 
phet than himself, in foreseeing that my interview 
with Lord Hyde would be of no great use: and 
then said, that he hoped I would excuse the 
trouble he had given me, as his intentions had been 
good hoth towards me and the public. He was 
sorry that at present there was no appearance of 
things going into the train he had wished, but 
that possibly they might yet take a more favorable 
turn ; and, as he understood I was going soon td 
America, if be should chance to be sent thither an 
that impartant business, he hoped he might still 
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expect my assistance. I assured him of my rea- 
diness at all times of co-operating with him in so 
good a work: and so, taking my leave, and re- 
ceiving his good wishes, ended the negotiation 
with Lord Howe. And I heard no more of that 
with Messrs, Fothergill and Barclay. I could 
only gather from some hints im their conversation, 
that neither of them were well pleased with the 
conduct of the ministers respecting these transac- 
tions, And a few days before I left London, I 
met them by their desire, at the Doctor’s house, 
when they desired me to assure their friends from 
them, that it was now their fixed opinion, that 
nothing could secure the privileges of America 
but a firm, sober adherence to the terms of the 
association made at the congress, and that the 
salvation of English liberty depended now on the 
perseverance and virtue of America, 

During the whole, my time was otherwise much 
taken up, by friends calling continually to inquire 
news from America: members of both houses of 
parliament, to inform me what passed in the houses, 
and discourse with me on the debates, and on mo- 
tions made or to be made; merchants of London 
and of the manufacturing and port towns on their 
petitions; the Quakers upon theirs, &c. &e.; so that 
T had no time to take notes of almost any thing. 
This account is therefore chiefly from recollection, 
in which doubtless much must have been omitted, 
from deficiency of memory; but what there-is 1 
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believe to be pretty exact; except that discoursing 
with so many different persons about the same time, 
on the same subject, I may possibly have put down 
some things as said by or to one person, which 
passed in conversation with another. A little before 
I left London, being at the house of lords, when 
a debate in which Lord Camden was to speak, and 
who indeed spoke admirably on American affairs, 
I was much disgusted, from the ministerial side, 
by many base reflections on American courage, 
religion, understanding, &c. in which we were 
treated with the utmost contempt, as the lowest of 
mankind, and almost of a different species from the 
English of Britain; but particularly the American 
honesty was abused by some of the lords, who as- 
serted that we were all knaves, and wanted only 
by this dispute to avoid paying our debts; that if 
we had any sense of equity or justice, we should 
offer payment of the tea, &c. I went home some- 
what irmtated and heated; and partly to retort 
upon this nation, on the article of equity, drew up 
a memorial to present to Lord Dartmouth before 
my departure; but consulting my ftiend Mr. Tho- 
mas Walpole upon it, who is a member of the 
house of commons, he looked at it and at me se- 
veral times alternately, as if he apprehended me a 
little out of my senses. As I was in the hurry of 
packing up, I requested him to take the trouble of 
showing it to his neighbor Lord Camden, and ask 
his advice upon it, which he kindly undertook to 
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do; and returned it me with a note, which here 
follows the proposed memorial, 


To the Right Honorable the Earl of Dartmouth, 
one of “His Majesty's principal Secretaries of 
State; 


A Memorial of Benjamin Franklin, Agent of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 


Whereas an injury done, can only give the party 
injured a right to full reparation; or, in case that 
be refused, a right to return an equal injury; and 
whereas the Liockade of Boston, now continued 
nine months, hath every week of its continuance 
done damage to that town, equal to what was suf- 
fered there by the India company ; it follows that 
such exceeding damage is an injury done by this 
government for which reparation ought to be made, 
And whereas reparation of injurics ought always 
(agreeably to the custom of all nations, savage as 
well as civilised) to be first required, before satis- 
faction is taken by a return of damage to the ag- 
gressors ; which was not done by Great Britain in 
the instance above-mentioned ; I the underwritten 
do therefore, as their agent, in the behalf of my 
country and the said town of Boston, protest 
against the continuance of the said blockade: and 
T do hereby solemnly demand satisfaction for the 
accumulated injury done them, beyond the value 
of the India company’s tea destroyed. And whereas 
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the conquest of the Gulph of St. Lawrence, the 
coasts of Labrador and Nova Scotia, and the 
fisheries possessed by the French there and on the 
hanks of Newfoundland, so far as they weregnore 
extended than at present, was made by the joint 
Jorces of Britain and the colonies, the latter having 
nearly an equal number of men in that service with 
the former; it follows that the colonies have an 
equitable and just right to participate in the advan- 
tage of those Fisheries. Idotherefore, in the behalf of 
the colony of the Massachusetts Bay, protestagainst 
the act now under consideration in parliament, for 
depriving that province, with others, of that fishery, 
(on pretence of their refusing to purchase British 
commodities) as an act highly unjust and injurious: 
And I give notice, that satisfaction will probably 
one day be demanded for all the injury that may 
be done and snffered in the execution of such act; 
and that the injustice of the proceeding is likely to 
give such wmbrage to all the colonies, that in no 
future war, wherein other conquests may be medi- 
tated, either a man or a shilling will be obtained 
from any of them to aid such conquests, till full 
satisfaction be made as aforesaid. 
B. Frangrn. 
Given in London this 16th day of March, 1775. 


To Dr. Franxin. 
Dear Sir, 
T return you the memorial which it is 
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thought might be attended with dangerous conse- 
quences to your person, and contribute to exas- 
perate the nation. 

I bgartily wish you a prosperous voyage, a long 
health, and am, with the sincerest regard, your 
most faithful and obedient servant, 

THomas WaLroLe. 

Lincoln's Inn Fietds, 16th March, 1775. 


Mr. Walpole called at my house the next day, 
and hearing I was gone to the house of lords, 
came there to me, and repeated more fully what 
was in his note; adding, that it was thought my 
having no instructions directing me to deliver such 
a protest, would make it appear still more unjus- 
tifiable, and be deemed a national affront: I had 
no desire:to make matters worse, and, being grown 
cooler, took the advice so kindly given me. 

‘The evening before I left London, I received a 
note from Dr. Fothergill, with some letters to his 
friends in Philadelphia. In that note he desires 
me to get those friends, “and two or three more 
together, and inform them, that whatever specious 
pretences are offered, they are all hollow; and 
that to get a larger field on which to fatten a herd 
of worthless parasites, is all that is regarded. Per- 
haps it may be proper to acquaint them with David 
Barclay’s and our united endeavors, and the effects. 
They will stun at least, if not convince, the most 
worthy, that nothing very favorable is intended, if 
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more unfavorable articles cannot be obtained.” The 
doctor in the course of his daily visits among the 
gteat, in the practice of his profession, had fall 
opportunity of being acquainted with their@enti- 
ments, the conversation everywhere turning upon 
the subject of America. 


Here, unfortunately, Dr. Franklin’s interesting 
narrative closes, and the Editor is forced to 
resume. 

During the passage to America, Dr. Franklin 
not only occupied himself in writing the preceding 
narrative of his noble efforts to prevent a war, which 
the rapacity and infatuation of the British ministry 
utterly defeated, but he likewise employed himself 
in making experiments and observations on the 
waters of the ocean, by means of the thermometer, 
in order to ascertain the exact course of the gulph 
stream; by the knowledge of which, mariners 
might hereafter avoid or avail themselves of its 
current, according to their various destinations." 
These experiments and observations will be found 
in their appropriate place—his philosophical works; 





> It is ascertained by Dr, Franklin’s experiments, that a navi 
gator may always know when he is in the gulph stream, by the 
warmth of the water, which is much greater than that of the 
water on either side of it. If, then, he is bound to the westward, 
he should cross the stream to get out of it as soon as possible ; 
and if to the eastward, endeavor to remain in it. 
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but the following general reflections connected 
therewith, by this friend of the human race, may 
with propriety be here introduced. 

 M&vigation, when employed in supplying ne- 
cessary provisions to a country in want, and 
thereby preventing famines, which were more fre- 
quent and destructive before the invention of that 
art, is undoubtedly a blessing to mankind. When 
employed merely in transporting snperfluities, it is 
a question whether the advantage of the employ- 
ment it affords is equal to the mischief of hazarding 
80 many lives on the ocean. But when employed 
in pillaging merchanis and transporting slaves, it is 
clearly the means of augmenting the mass of human 
misery. It is amazing to think of the ships and 
lives risked in fetching tea from China, coffee from 
Arabia, sugarand tobacco from America, all which 
our ancestors did well without. Sugar employs 
near one thousand ships, tobacco almost as many. 
For the utility of tobacco there is little to be said ; 
and for that of sugar, how much more commend- 
able would it be, if we could give up the few 
minutes’ gratification afforded once or twice a day 
by the taste of sugar in our tea, rather than encou- 
rage the cruelties exercised in producing it. An 
eminent French moralist says, that when he consi- 
ders the wars we excite in Africa to obtain slaves, 
the numbers necessarily slain in those wars, the 
many captives who perish at sea by sickness, bad 
provisions, foul air, &c..in the transportation, and 
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how many afterwards die from the hardships of 
slavery, he cannét look on a piece of sugar without. 
conceiving it stained with spots of human blood! had 
he added the consideration of the wars we m@e to 
take and retake the sugar islands from one another, 
and the fleets and armies that perish in those 
ditions, he might have seen his sugar not merely 
spotted, but thoroughly dyed scarlet in grain! It is 
these wars that make the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope, the inhabitants of London and Paris, pay 
dearer for sugar than those of Vienna, a thousand 
miles from the sea; because their sugar costs not 
only the price they pay for it by the pound, but all 
they pay in taxes to maintain the fleets and armies 
that fight for it.” 
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